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PREFACE 


In 1968 this study was submitted under another title to the 
Johns Hopkins university in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of doctor of philosophy. Here it is with 
gratitude and pleasure that I acknowledge my debt to professors 
René Girard and Eugenio Donato, both now of the state uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo, under whose direction I worked. 
Without their wisdom I would never have undertaken the pres- 
ent study, and without their encouragement would not have 
brought it to a conclusion. This is not to say that they are respon- 
sible for the insufficiencies of the work. 

Beyond this, space does not permit me to acknowledge my 
debt to all the persons who have aided and encouraged me. 
Special mention must be made, however, to professor Jeffrey 
J. Carre of Amherst college, to professor William B. Whiteside 
of Bowdoin college, to professor J. Lionel Gossman of the Johns 
Hopkins university who first revealed to me the splendour that 
is Voltaire, and to Albert Levis of Hamden, Connecticut, who 
encouraged me in difficult moments of writing. 

Finally I thank mr John O. Crane of Wood’s Hole and Rome 
for a grant from the Friendship foundation without which the 
present publication would have been impossible; and the Institut 
et musée Voltaire for subsidising and publishing the book. 


For the most frequently cited works of Voltaire I have used 
the following abbreviations. More detailed information will be 
found at the end of this study in the list of works cited. 


Best.123: Voltaire’s correspondence. Ed. Theodore Besterman. 
Genève 1953-1965 (for Voltaire’s correspondence 


May 1734-1778). 
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Best.D123 Correspondence and related documents. The Complete 


Candide 
M. 
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works of Voltaire, vol.85- . Ed. Theodore Bester- 
man. Genéve and Toronto 1968 &c. (for Voltaire’s 
correspondence 1704-April 1734). 

Candide. Ed. A. Morize. Paris 1913. 

Voltaire, Œuvres complètes. Ed. L. Moland. Paris 
1877-1885. 


INTRODUCTION 


During the years 1953-1964 dr Theodore Besterman presented to 
the public his edition of Voltaire’s correspondence. The reader 
now has nearly one hundred volumes of letters by Voltaire and 
addressed to him by those whom Voltaire calls his initiés. The 
present study is an attempt to add a new apparatus to Voltaire’s 
fiction and particularly to Candide. However I have worked in an 
entirely different dimension from that of Voltaire’s editors. As 
my basic text I have not taken Candide itself but rather the Bester- 
man correspondence. This is not to say that the correspondence 
sheds new light on incidents dim for the modern reader, that it en- 
ables him to make further identifications of the order that term ‘a’ 
stands for term ‘b’, that the Bulgares encountered by Candide 
equal the Prussians, the Adares the French. Such work has been 
done admirably by Voltaire’s editors, and there is relatively little 
new for such an undertaking in the Besterman edition. It strikes 
me moreover that the kind of decoding traditionally employed is 
a kind of falsification. A decoding which is a renaming of all the 
substantives reduces the story of Candide to the most sterile 
kind of symbolism, a symbolism which has little to do with the 
reality of the text since the Bulgares are decidedly not equal to 
the Prussians. Each exists in an entirely different dimension. 
My interest in the correspondence is considerably different 
from that of the editors. It lies not so much in the coded sub- 
stantives as they are found in Candide as in the spaces between 
them, in the relationships of the various terms as they appear in 
the correspondence. For this reason I have given priority to a 
language shared by Voltaire and his correspondents, one which 
transforms all event into a representation of that event which has 
an entirely special meaning. It is indifferent to us that Frederick 
the great be represented in the correspondence as ‘le Salomon du 
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nord’; this by itself would be a mere label. But on the other hand 
it is of the highest interest that ‘le Salomon du nord’ make war 
in the late 1750s ona people knownas ‘les Gaulois’ or ‘les Abares’. 
Here it is no longer a question of that war which we call the Seven 
years war but rather of one between Bulgares and Abares, a war 
which is fought in an entirely different dimension from one 
between Prussians and French. 

In the following pages I have undertaken a necessarily incom- 
plete analysis of the semantic field offered by the private corre- 
spondence of the years 1754-1762. I could have selected another 
period in Voltaire’s career; however, these years are among the 
most interesting. It is now that an exile from the courts of Ver- 
sailles and Berlin becomes a gardener, as he represents himself, in 
what is now Switzerland, writes Candide, finishes his ‘histoire 
universelle’, and becomes that active protestor against social 
injustice which history is to claim. There also rages at this time 
the Seven years war; there occur certain natural events such as 
the Lisbon earthquake or political ones such as Pierre Damiens’s 
attempt on the life of Louis xv, all of which are transformed into 
material for Candide. Candide, despite the work of editors, 
remains a work closed to the modern reader unless he is prepared 
to understand its language as having multiple levels. 
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Tl faut cultiver notre jardin 


‘... mais € je ne m’informe jamais » de ce qu’on 
fait a Constantinople; je me contente d’y envoyer 
vendre les fruits du jardin que je cultive.. —Candide!. 

Je cultive la terre. — Voltaire to the duc de La 
Vallière?. 

... je me suis fait maçon, charpentier, jardinier. 
. .. Nous sommes occupés Mad° Denis et moi à faire 
bâtir des loges pour nos amis et pour nos poules. . . . 
nous plantons des orangers et des oignons, des 
tulipes et des carottes ... il faut fonder Carthage. 
Mon territoire n’est guères plus grand que celui de 
ce cuir de boeuf qu’on donna à la fugitive Didon; 
mais je ne l’aggrandirai pas de même. — Voltaire to 
Thieriot®. 


Voltaire’s story is so well-known and his biographers so many 
that it is not my intention to recount that story here. It is, how- 
ever, my intention to suggest a different way of reading Voltaire, 
using the correspondence as the necessary key, and, more particu- 
larly, to illustrate that reading with the text of Candide. By ‘key’, 
however, I do not mean the sort of thing which allows a reader to 
content himself with saying that Candide’s Bulgares equal the 
Prussian troops of Frederick the great during the Seven years 
war and then letting the matter go at that. Such a reading has 
already been done—and on a much more sophisticated level—by 
André Morize. Rather, what interests us is the very language of 


1 Candide, pp.220-221. 
2 Best.7652. 
3 Best.5 556. 
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the correspondence; for it is that language in which Candide is 
written. And I hope to show in the present study just how 
special a language it is. 

Since it is to be a question of the correspondence, Voltaire’s 
story is of course entailed as well ; and a certain amount of infor- 
mation must be at hand. Thus the reader of the citations above 
should have in mind that they are expressions of a critical moment 
in the writer’s career, that in the fall of 1754 Voltaire had indeed 
been a fugitive like Dido, that the courtier earlier exiled from 
Versailles had now been expelled from that once idealized court 
of Frederick, the philosopher king, the ‘Salomon du nord’, and 
that this last expulsion was decisive. On the most immediate, 
practical plane it raised the problem of where the fugitive was to 
find refuge. A reading of the correspondence allows us to follow 
Voltaire in his progress from a hasty flight from Berlin, through 
Saxony, then to his misadventure at Frankfurt along with 
mme Denis, his niece and sometime mistress, then through 
Alsace and Lorraine. We find him stopping briefly at Lyons, 
where he feels himself rebuffed by the then archbishop Tencin, 
and then continuing on to Switzerland where he is in effect to 
spend the rest of his days, in what Voltaire himself is to call his 
‘retraitte’, or more properly in a series of retreats, near Lausanne, 
then outside Geneva (Les Délices), eventually in properties on 
the Franco-Genevan border (Ferney, Tournay). 

But that which interests us is not so much that story as the 
representation of that story. Again, it is the language in which 
the story is recounted which is the subject of my inquiry, a lan- 
guage with which I intend to re-read Candide. Candide, it may 
be objected, is already the most lucid of texts. This may well be 
true, at least in the sense that Morize has demonstrated its lucidity. 
But Morize’s work is essentially that of an admirable translator; 
whereas the real problem is that Candide, like almost all of Vol- 
taire, remains poorly read precisely because it has been dealt 
with by translators. And the question of the kind of language in 
which it is written has hardly been phrased. 
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For my part, this early in my study, I cannot do anything more 
than to raise the question, and to raise it in terms of a language 
shared by a circle of friends, for our purposes, of correspondents. 
Candide is written in what we may call a language of connivance, 
already firmly fixed in the Voltairean circle, among those whom 
we are to find him labelling the initiés. It is my intention to help 
the modern reader enter into that circle, to understand along 
with its members that when Candide concludes ‘mais il faut 
cultiver notre jardin’ not so much has Voltaire been doing just 
that for the better part of four years (for this one can just as well 
read the apparatus to Morize’s edition) as to understand the 
special semantic meaning which the words cultiver and jardin 
have already acquired in their language. 

My first task, then, will be to show just how Voltaire comes to 
label himself jardinier and to give some precision to such a word 
when used among the initiés. I am aware, of course, and caution 
the reader, that in so isolating any one linguistic element we run 
the risk of unravelling the very fabric of the language which it is 
my purpose to show in its entirety. But the problem cannot be 
avoided; we can only deal with one element at a time. In other 
words, jardinier is the label of a personage assumed by Voltaire— 
and much of this chapter will be about a whole set of personages 
assumed by Voltaire— which we shall find can ultimately only be 
read in the total system of personages. For example we shall 
find that Voltaire jardinier has a definite relationship with Vol- 
taire suisse, which in turn implies Voltaire malade, and so on 
without end. But Voltaire suisse has its own special semantic 
meaning, and for the moment I shall restrict myself to that of 
Voltaire jardinier—if only because Candide’s famous phrase has 
given rise to so much discussion. For the other elements of this 
language of the initiés, and for the other personages assumed by 
Voltaire, I shall deal with them in their place. 


4 Candide, p.223. 
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During the course of March 1755 Voltaire took possession of a 
property outside Geneva, but within the territory of the republic, 
which had been called Saint-Jean by its previous occupants. This 
was by no means the first property considered by the fugitive 
Dido; Voltaire had spent the greater part of the winter visiting 
various possible residences and had in fact already leased a house 
at Montriond, a place which is today incorporated within Lau- 
sanne. À reading of the correspondence of these months reveals 
that he had already firmly fixed in his mind that henceforth he 
would be Voltaire jardinier: in each case the present state and 
possibility for improvement of the gardens was a major factor in 
Voltaire’s reaction. We find him writing to his friend Brenles on 
7 January, about his intention to acquire the house at Montriond, 
in terms of ‘la possession des prez, des vignes, des pigeons, et des 
poules dont j'espère être propriétaire. And on 27 January, 
having already set his sights on the Genevan property, he writes 
again to Brenles, still in the same terms, but this time about his 
disappointment with the amount of land available for his projects 
for his residence near Lausanne: ‘Il n’y a dans Monrion ni jardin 
pour l'Eté, ni cheminée ni poële pour l'hiver”. And in the case 
of the more satisfactory choice of the property known as Saint- 
Jean, and soon to become famous under the name of Les Délices 
given it by its new owner, the paramount importance attributed 
to its gardens is evident; its first mention in the correspondence, 
in a letter to Jean Robert Tronchin’, is the declamation that ‘c’est 
le palais d’un philosophe avec les jardins d’Epicure’s. 

In fact, if we try to give a precise sense to Voltaire’s rechristen- 
ing the place Les Délices —which to the best of my knowledge 


5 Best.5416. life of the republic. It was with their 
6 Best.5455. encouragement that Voltaire settled in 
7 Jean Robert Tronchin was of the Switzerland. Jean Robert, a banker, 
prominent Geneva family whosemem- was at this time resident at Lyons 
bers included Théodore Tronchin, the where he handled a large part of Vol- 
physician, and François Tronchin,  taire’s financial affairs. 
who played various rôles in the civic 8 Best.5 441. 
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no critic has done— we have only to look for the words délices or 
délicieux in the first letters which describe the new property, to 
find that with only one exception they are ascribed not to the 
house, nor to the manner of life to be led there, but uniquely to 
the gardens. For example we find Voltaire writing to the duchess 
of Saxe-Gotha*: ‘Les jardins sont délicieux’™ ; to the baron de 
Prangins: ‘Les jardins en sont délicieux’™ ; to the duc de Riche- 
lieu? about his ‘jardin délicieux’ to be found ‘sur les bords du 
lac de Genève’; to the errant countess Bentinck!4 about his 
‘petite maison charmante avec des jardins délicieux des Délices”5. 
And since, as will always be the case, we are dealing with a lan- 
guage shared within a certain group, it is not at all surprising 
that we read, in a letter in which Voltaire’s current secretary, the 
Florentine Collini, announces to their mutual friend Sébastien 
Dupont the acquisition of the new property, about ‘des jardins 
délicieux”. 

And, while not always qualified as délicieux, the garden fast 
becomes a kind of stock element in the language of the corre- 
spondence. This is already apparent in the letters just cited, and 
in point of fact hardly a letter goes out from that most volum- 
inous of all correspondents in which it is not a question of gardens. 
Having acquired Les Délices, and as if to justify his own inordi- 
nate penchant for gardens, he writes again to Brenles, this time 
about his niece mme Denis: ‘II lui faut de jolies maisons et de 


® Louise Dorothea of Meiningen, 
duchess of Saxe-Gotha, had provided 
Voltaire with a haven during May 
of 1753, just after his flight from Ber- 
lin and just before his arrest at Frank- 
furt. 

10 Best.5 460. 

11 Best.5 499. 

12 he and Voltaire had become fast 
friends during their days at Louis-le- 
Grand; in the correspondence he is 
addressed as ‘mon héros’. 

18 Best.5 503. 


14 Charlotte Sophia of Aldenburg, 
countess Bentinck, and Voltaire form- 
ed a firm friendship at Berlin in 1750. 
This ‘bonne et franche Westphalienne’ 
(Best.5141) has been proposed as a 
‘source’ for Candide’s Cunégonde. 
Orieux has characterized her as well as 
anyone: ‘Cette Benteck était une 
brave femme un peu folle qui avait des 
difficultés avec son mari’ (pp.399-400). 

15 Best.5 514. 

16 Best.5 507. 
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beaux jardins’”’. Within the week the same correspondent is to 
receive a letter in which it is a question of the ‘jardins’ which are 
‘délicieux’!*, and another in which there is mention of both ‘les 
baux jardins de St Jean’ and the ‘jardin de Montrion, ou du moins 
ce qui passe pour jardin”. While there is nothing particularly 
remarkable in these references, it must be seen that their very 
frequency establishes the garden image as part of what might be 
called a kind of linguistic Voltairean iconography. Brenles 
himself is a figure of only secondary importance in the Vol- 
tairean circle, but the letters he receives are typical ones. Voltaire 
sends out much the same sort of thing to his friend Frangois Louis 
Allamand”, to his other niece mme de Fontaine”, to the marquis 
de Ribaupierre®. To Sébastien Dupont at Colmar he writes that 
‘on s’accoutume bien vite à une belle vue, à une galerie, à des jar- 
dins’#; to François Defresnay he speaks of ‘une belle maison, de 
beaux jardins, et de belles vuës’#; to Algarotti about the ‘jardins 
que j'ai plantés’. At one point he informs Jean Robert Tronchin: 
‘Les fleurs montrent déjà le bout du nez dans nos Délices’; and 
at another he describes his ‘potager’ to Thieriot*. It is not 
necessary, however, to mention other examples because, together 
with the correspondents, we shall meet with that garden at every 
turn in the rest of this chapter. For the moment it will be more 
useful to look at one of the aspects in which the garden is pre- 
sented. 

We have already found Voltaire writing to Richelieu about 
his ‘jardin délicieux’ which is ‘sur les bords du lac de Genève”, 
and similar accounts are sent out to the other members of the 
circle. For example he writes to explain to Allamand: ‘On a donné 


| RER a Spik 

est.5 467. est.7429. 
19 Best.5 494. 27 Best.6991. Nicolas Claude Thie- 
20 Best.5 505. riot was one of Voltaire’s first friends. 
21 Best.5 şor. During this period he was resident in 
22 Best.5 538. the household of mme de La Popli- 
23 Best.5 639. nière. 
24 Best.5668. 28 Best.5 503. 
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le nom de Délices au lieu que j'habite parce qu’on y a la vue du 
Lac et de deux rivières, que la maison est un beau plein-pied, et 
que le jardin est planté assez agréablement”. To Claude Etienne 
Darget he describes his situation as ‘sur le lac et sur le Rhône. Ce 
sont des jardins charmants”, and to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha 
the delight of having ‘la vüe de Genève et de son lac*#1. Or he 
writes to the duc de La Vallière about ‘ce grand lac de Genève que 
je vois de mes fenêtres . . . ce Rhône qui baigne les murs de mon 
jardin’**, and to Thieriot about ‘Le Lac de Genêve, le Rhône qui 
en sort, et qui baigne ma terrasse’**. Or, again to Thieriot, he 
announces a visit to Montriond: ‘Je vais passer quelques jours a 
mon hermitage au bord du lac”. Such references to the lake and 
to the Rhône may well seem to be of less than major consequence; 
and yet they form an essential part of what I have called the 
‘iconography’ of the garden, an iconography most familiar to all 
those initiés who will be reading, in 1759, of Candide in Ais 
garden, overlooking Ais ‘lake’, the Bosphorus. It is not that at this 
stage in the development of the current language of the initiés 
that the lake of Geneva can be represented by the Bosphorus— 
although the germ which is later to flower is already present in 
the first letters from Switzerland, as when Voltaire writes to 
Thieriot about his movements ‘des Délices à Genéve, à Morges 
qui ressemble à la situation de Constantinople”. 

But Constantinople aside, the lake is still a recurring element in 
the iconography I am describing; it occurs just as frequently as 
the garden located on its shores. Even in the period immediately 
preceding his settling at Les Délices, Voltaire has written to his 
friend the naturalist Elie Bertrand of his intention to ‘finir ma 
vie sur les bords du Lac de Lausanne’**, and to Brenles, again 
about his search for a suitable garden, ‘Somme totale, il me faut 


29 Best.§ 610. 33 Best.5 528. 
30 Best.5 616. 34 Best.6182. 
31 Best.5 559. 35 Best.5 556. 
32 Best.5 527. 36 Best.5 466. 
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les bords du Lac’s?. And thereafter, whether it be a question of 
Les Délices or the various houses at Lausanne, the garden is ever 
to be situated with regard to the lake. Voltaire writes to the com- 
tesse de Lutzelbourg**: ‘Mais songez, s’il vous plait, que je vois 
le Lac et deux rivières de ma fenêtre, que j’ai eu des fleurs au mois 
de février, et que je suis libre; and to his friend Moncrif he 
writes: ‘Je vois de mon lit le lac, le Rône et une autre rivière. Avez 
vous mon cher confrère un plus bel aspect, avez vous des tulippes 
au mois de mars?” From Lausanne he writes to Argental*? back 
in Paris: ‘Ah si vous pouviez voir ma maison qui forme un 
ceintre sur mon jardin et qui voit d’un côté 15 lieues de lac, et sept 
de l’autre et qui a le lac en miroir au bout du jardin, et la Savoie 
par dela ce lac, et les Alpes au dela de cette Savoie, vous me diriez, 
tenez vous 1a’4?. 

There is hardly a correspondent who does not receive much 
the same kind of letter; I cite a few more examples, selected at 
random, if only to demonstrate to some extent how the language 
of Voltaire comes to be the language ofa group. Again from Lau- 
sanne, he writes to Darget: ‘Il n’y a point de plus bel aspect dans 
le monde, que celuy de ma maison de Lausane. Figurez vous 
quinze croisées de face en ceintre, un canal de douze grandes 
lieues de long que l’oeil enfile d’un côté, et un autre de quatre à 
cinq lieues, une terrasse qui domine sur cent jardins, ce même lac 
qui présente un vaste miroir au bout de ces jardins, les campagnes 
de la Savoye au delà du lac, couronnées des Alpes qui s'élèvent 
jusqu’au ciel en amphitéatre’*. To Alembert Voltaire dates a 
letter: “A Lausane, de mon lit, d’où je vois dix lieues de lac, 29 de 
janvier’, The same sort of letters are sent out from Les Délices; 
to Thieriot he writes of ‘le plaisir de voir d’un coup d’oeil Geneve, 


37 Best.5 467. 40 Best.65 19. 

88 Marie Ursule de Klinglin, comtesse 41 Charles Augustin Feriol, comte 
de Lutzelbourg. Hers was a minor  d’Argental, is habitually addressed in 
court near Strassburg where Voltaire the correspondence as ‘mon ange’. 


had stayed before stopping in Switzer- 42 Best.6856. 
land. 43 Best.6866. 
39 Best.6147. 44 Best.6912. 
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son lac, le Rhone, une autre rivière, des campagnes et les Alpes’ss. 
And to Formont: ‘je vois de mon lit le lac de Geneve, le Rhône, 
P Arve, des campagnes, une ville et des montagnes’#. To Fran- 
çois de Chennevières he describes himself as ‘attaché sur les bords 
fleuris du lac de Genève’. To the duchess of Saxe-Gotha, at a 
time when her own lands are endangered by the depradations 
brought about through the Seven years war, ‘l’hermite V.’ will 
pen a letter from ‘ces bords’ which are ‘paisibles’##. And to Collini 
who will by then be in Germany, in service with the Elector Pala- 
tine at Mannheim, Voltaire will write during the course of that 
same war: ‘Je vois de mon lit quinze lieues de ce beau lac que vous 
connaissez. C’est le plus bel aspect que j’aye jamais vu. C’est là 
que je m’inquiéte assez peu de tous les bouleversements de l’ Alle- 
magne’. But by then not only does Collini indeed recall the 
beautiful lake, but he will long before have learned the language 
in which the iconography of his former employer’s garden can 
only be expressed—‘Sulle sponde del bel lago Lemano’®, as 
Collini had once addressed Voltaire in a poem. 

The list of initiés who know the iconography, who know that 
the garden and the lake are part of an inseparable unit, by no 
means closes with Collini; in fact it would be beyond my ability 
to try to close it. To the margravine of Bayreuthft, sister of Fre- 
derick, Voltaire portrays himself ‘dans le petit hermitage sur les 
bords du lac Leman’? ; and to Jean Robert Tronchin he once 
writes: ‘Je vous écris d’un cabinet d’où je vois douze lieues de lac 
& de campagne”. To Octavie Belot in Paris he speaks of ‘notre 
beau lac de Genève. . . la plus belle vue de l’univers’**. 

I may cite one last example of the iconographical importance 


of the lake which is to be found beyond and below the garden, 


45 Best.5640. Prussia. During the Seven years war a 
46 Best.5648. good portion of the correspondence 
47 Best.8132. between her brother and Voltaire 
48 Best.Gg10. passed through her hands. 

49 Best.6904. 52 Best.6618. 

50 Best.5798. 53 Best.6729. 


51 Sophia Frederika Wilhelmina of 54 Best.8174. 
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this time in a letter to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg. Here we get 
at least a partial appreciation of how the initiated reader will be 
prepared to follow Candide to his garden on the shores of the 
Bosphorus: ‘Je me suis arrangé une maison à Lausane qu'on 
appellerait palais en Italie. Quinze croisées de face en ceintre 
donnent sur le lac à droitte et à gauche et par devant. Cent jar- 
dins sont audessous de mon jardin. Le grand miroir du lac les 
baigne. Je vois toutte la Savoye au delà de cette petite mer, et par 
delà la Savoye les Alpes qui s’élèvent en amphithéâtre et sur les 
quelles les rayons du soleil forment mille accidents de lumière. 
Monsieur des Alleurs n’avait pas une plus belle vue à Constan- 
tinople. Dans cette douce retraitte on ne regrette point Potsdam, 
et on juge tranquilement les rois’%. The baron Des Alleurs was 
the uncle of one of Voltaire’s oldest friends, Argental, and, most 
importantly, had been French ambassador to Constantinople. And 
whileat first glance this letter to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg might 
seem simply to repeat others already cited, it should be remarked 
that not only is the description more ‘literary’ this time, with sun- 
beams playing on the distant perspective, but that it is also more 
literary in that what had been first called a lake is now transformed 
into ‘cette petite mer’. In effect we are witnessing the transforma- 
tion of the lake of Geneva into its representation as the Bosphorus. 

This transformation will ultimately be of much more concern 
to us, as will be such people as Des Alleurs, when it becomes a 
question of why Candide should choose to settle in Turkey. But 
that question is beyond the scope of the present chapter. Here 
I have dealt at such length with the lake simply as one of the many 
examples of a language shared by the Voltairean circle, as well as 
to help situate the gardener in the way that the initiés can, and do, 
situate him. Now it will be a question not so much of situation— 
although that situation remains a constant element in the lan- 
guage we are exploring—as of what it means to be a personage 
known as Voltaire jardinier. 
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... la tête me tourne de labourage, de sémature, 
et de fumier. — Voltaire to Châteauvieuxff. 

Quand je parle de labourer la terre, je parle très à 
la lettre. Je me sers du nouvau semoir avec succez, et 
je force notre mère commune à donner moitié plus 
qu’elle ne donnait. — Voltaire to Argental®?. 

C’est votre jardinier, Monsieur, qui vous écrit 
aujourd’hui. Vous avez un plus grand jardin, et en 
moi un plus grand importun que vous ne pensez. . . 
La requéte que je vous présente actuellement, est 
pour des oeuilletons d’artichaux dontnous manquons 
absolâment, pour la plus grande quantité possible 
de lavande, de thin, de rosmarin, de mente, de basi- 
lic, de rue, de fraisiers, de mignardise; et de thadicée, 
de baume, de perce pierre, d’estragon, de sariette, 
pimpernelle, de sauge, et d’hissope pour nous laver 
de nos péchez, etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc.; et géné- 
ralement parlant, de tout ce qui peut faire les bor- 
dures des potagers. — Voltaire to Jean Robert 
Tronchin**. 

... avantage d’aller goûter pendant quelques 
moments les charmes de vos Délices, et d’admirer 
la métamorphose du grand Voltaire changé en jardi- 
nier et devenu cultivateur de la terre. — Augustin 
Fangé to Voltaire’. 

Addio, divine poeta, godete la vita piantando il 
vostro giardino e illuminando il secolo. — Algarotti 
to Voltaire. 


Two things become readily apparent in these citations—that 
Voltaire has indeed become jardinier, but that at the same time 
he has become represented as jardinier. The latter is already 
suggested in the letter to Tronchin where Voltaire presents 
himself in the guise of ‘votre jardinier’, implying a kind of 
relationship of connivance with another member of the circle, 
indeed that Voltaire jardinier is necessarily a function of a 
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relationship with another of those whom we have been calling 
the initiés. Furthermore, as the letters from Fangé and Algarotti 
are proof, Voltaire jardinier becomes a representation which the 
other members of the circle talk about, a personnage represented 
in the third person. Curiously enough, however, ultimately we 
will have to deal not only with people like Fangé and Algarotti 
who speak of /e jardinier in the third person, but with Voltaire 
who represents himself as le jardinier in the third person. Effecti- 
vely, it is difficult to separate what for lack of a better word we 
might call the ‘real’ gardener from the various linguistic modes in 
which he represents himself; in fact in the final analysis we shall 
find that it is impossible to do so. Here, leaving aside the problem 
of le jardinier —although the reader cannot help but observe him 
hovering in the background—it is only my intention to show him 
on the level of his personal story. Voltaire becomes he whom we 
might label moi-jardinier. However this, it will be found at every 
step along the way, involves being votre jardinier on one level of 
what I have called the representation, and being /e jardinier on 
another. These various levels of representation will be met with 
each time it is a question of one of Voltaire’s personnages. One 
seems to engender the other, and neither the series nor the 
sequence ever varies. In this chapter I shall simply observe the 
phenomenon, reserving a discussion of their functions for a 
later place when I have made clear the structure itself of the 
garden in which they make their appearances, that is, when we 
can see the various perspectives in which the garden itself is to be 
viewed. 

To return, then, to the level of the story, in March 1755 Voltaire 
moved into the property promptly renamed Les Délices. Since 
Genevan law, however, forbade the sale of property to Roman 
Catholics, Les Délices was purchased by Jean Robert Tronchin, 
the Genevan banker installed at Lyons, who then granted Vol- 
taire a lifetime lease on the property. In any kind of vocabulary, 
then, a kind of connivance had already been established between 
the two men. Furthermore, upon Voltaire’s death the property 
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was to revert either to the bachelor Tronchin or to his heirs. 
These details are worth repeating because they provide a back- 
ground necessary to the reading of the gardener’s letters. 

Tronchin was also for Voltaire his financial broker and a kind 
of general purchasing agent as well. It is not surprising therefore 
that a great number of letters issued from Les Délices at the 
moment when Voltaire is being transformed into jardinier should 
be addressed to Tronchin. The banker soon begins to receive 
reports on both the progress in laying out the new gardens and 
detailed requests for seeds and seedlings. These are so numerous 
that only a selection can be cited. On 24 March Voltaire writes 
his correspondent that he is planting grapes, a project which is 
not to be noted for its success but at which, undaunted, he will 
persist even during the years at Ferney: ‘Je vous fais des avenues 
non pas a travers champs, mais à travers vignes’. ‘Je vous fais’ 
is of course easily explainable by Tronchin’s ultimate ownership 
of the place; yet the curious thing is that to the best of my knowl- 
edge it is never Tronchin in any one of his letters to Voltaire who 
mentions that fact. It is always Voltaire who does so. In short 
what we are witness to is what I have already mentioned, Vol- 
taire’s becoming gardener implies being ‘your’ gardener. In the 
letter just cited this is not fully explicit, but it will become more 
and more so to the attentive reader of the correspondence 
between the gardener and Tronchin. 

That correspondence is enormous; for example on 28 March 
we find Voltaire writing to thank his agent for having sent along 
lavander seeds: ‘Grand merci de la lavande; je vous promets d’en 
faire planter dans toutes les bordures de vos potagers. Je vous ai 
déjà fait planter 250 arbres’. There are other letters where the 
gardener acknowledges the receipt of seeds®, or where he re- 
quests further shipments. At one point it is a great question of 
strawberries and artichokes“. At another moment he writes to 
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Tronchin ‘nous vous demanderons des arbres fruitiers’. On 
2 April he writes again to announce the receipt of seeds and to 
say that the flowers have already been planted, that the vege- 
tables will be set out the next day. On the fourth he writes again, 
giving us some idea of the enormity of the gardener’s project: 
‘Tl men aura coûté plus de vingt mille francs avant que je puisse 
vous faire manger des pêches de votre jardin’*’. I have already 
cited at the head of this section the rather staggering list of herbs 
requested by the gardener; and as if this were not enough poor 
Tronchin is warned a few days later, on 8 April, in another list 
of requests, that “quand la saison de planter viendra, nous vous 
demanderons tous les arbustes imaginables’®. 

Through all these letters there runs the theme that these are 
‘your’ gardens, and so it is not surprising that ‘your’ gardener 
should soon make his appearance. For an example, when during 
the following year Tronchin is preparing to leave on a business 
trip to Paris, he receives this letter: ‘Si vous trouviez a Paris 
quelques bonnes graines pour vos Délices, si vous pouviez nous 
faire avoir tout ce qu’on peut planter, tout ce qu’on peut semer, 
tout ce qu’on peut emporter dans la saison où vous partirez, si 
cela se peut, si cela ne vous géne pas, n’oubliez point votre jardi- 
nier ®. Votre jardinier sends a veritable deluge of such letters 
during all the time Tronchin is in Paris, and they are always in 
terms of ‘your’ Délices: ‘Mais sachez qu’il n’y a à vos Délices, ny 
bonne graine de navet, ny percepiere, ny seringa, ny chèvre- 
feuille, ny jassemin, et je vous jure qu’un jour vous seriez bien 
aise de trouver tout cela dans des petits bosquets que je vous 
plante’, ‘Je ne songe qu’à cultiver en paix vos jardins. Je 
souhaitte que vous ayez quelque fleuriste, quelque amateur de 
potagers pour ami à Paris qui vous donne touttes les graines pos- 
sibles. ... Je viens d’y planter des noyers pour vos arrières 
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neveux”. “Grand merci des graines que vous annoncez. Vous 
trouverez votre jardin très beau. Puissent les vignes de Bour- 
gogne que j’ay plantées sur votre terrain de terre à pot ne pas 
dégénérer si tot’. It is curious, however, if we read Tronchin’s 
letter from Paris, to which the last of those by the jardinier cited 
just above is by way of reply, that it is not at all a question of 
Tronchin’s garden: ‘Je n’oublierai pas les graines pr les jardins 
Sc.’ ‘The’ gardens are a somewhat different thing from ‘your’ 
or ‘our’ gardens. And while perhaps Tronchin is simply being 
elegant in his letters, his discretion in never referring to his 
ultimate ownership of the place is of no real concern to us. The 
important thing is for Voltaire to represent himself as votre 
Jardinier. 

At this point, then, I should like to treat the question of repre- 
sentation on the level of what may be called a rôle—and most 
importantly a rôle played out in connivance with another mem- 
ber of the circle. These rôles vary from correspondent to corre- 
spondent, as we shall find, and are as well a function of the con- 
tent of the specific message. They are in fact so predictable that 
the reader familiar with Voltaire’s correspondence, when reading 
any one particular letter, can almost invariably guess the guise in 
which Voltaire will appear in his signature: be it as ‘jardinier’, 
‘Suisse’, ‘bon Français’, ‘gentilhomme ordinaire du roi’, ‘comte 
de Tournay’, ‘malade’, ‘vieillard’, or any number of others. To 
deal with his signatures here, however, while worthwhile, would 
needlessly complicate our task: for one thing, since they are 
inevitably couched in terms of /e something, this would be to 
introduce a level of representation better left until later; for 
another, we should be forced to juggle with too many per- 
sonages at the same time. It simplifies things, therefore, to keep 
with one particular rôle played out in connivance, here that of 
votre jardinier with Tronchin. 
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But the reader should be cautioned that even in the case of 
Tronchin, who hasn’t proven himself so exceptionally eager to 
‘connive’ at that, Voltaire is not content with representing him- 
self in just one form. In this same early period at Les Délices, Vol- 
taire writes letters to Tronchin in which he depicts himself as 
‘votre concierge’, or others in which he goes on to conclude: 
‘conservez votre amitié à votre concierge’. Or there is another 
series of letters in which Voltaire and mme Denis appear as ‘vos 
concierges’*, ‘vos deux concierges’”, or as ‘Votre concierge et 
sa nièce’#. And while I do not mean to pretend that the relation- 
ship between Tronchin and Voltaire has in any way altered, nor 
even that in this case there is a substantial difference between the 
rôle of votre concierge and that of votre jardinier, nonetheless there 
has been a slight displacement, the two rôles are not quite 
identical—as indicated by their labels. To put it more simply, 
Voltaire is for a time playing just a somewhat different game with 
his banker friend. 

While the gardener’s correspondence with Tronchin at Lyons 
is special due to its very extensiveness, it is by no means restricted 
to him alone; without running the risk of any exaggeration we 
can safely say that every member of the circle is duly and promptly 
informed of the apparition of the jardinier. On 25 March 1755 we 
find an unidentified correspondent writing to Voltaire from 
Geneva: ‘Monsieur, je vous envoie le livre d’expériences sur la 
culture des terres, que M. l’ancien syndic Lullin de Chateauvieux 
a fait imprimer ici, lequel vous avez paru désirer’®. The date of 
the letter, at a time when Voltaire is barely settled in at Les 
Délices, as well as the conversation of an even earlier date which 
it seems to report, indicates a certain promptitude on Voltaire’s 
part to become the gardener. On 28 March we find him writing to 
tell the magistrate Brenles at Lausanne that he has turned 
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gardener®®, and, a few days later, to that same unidentified corre- 
spondent to thank him for Chateauvieux’s book, saying: ‘Ne 
pouvant étre votre citoyen, je serai votre laboureur. Je cultiverai 
la terre de papefigue, tout papimane que je suis. Je vais prendre 
la charrue d’une main et votre livre de l’autre’*?. Not being able 
to be your ‘citoyen’ refers, of course, to the property laws of 
Geneva which I have already mentioned; but one cannot help but 
remark once again the ease with which Voltaire falls into the rôle 
of ‘your’ something, here of ‘laboureur’. 

Nor is Tronchin the only friend expected to send along plants 
and seeds for the new garden; a sizeable portion of the circle is 
pressed into service. In a list of requests sent the banker, a list 
from which we have already cited, Voltaire goes on to warn: ‘si 
Mr Sonning vous envoye des graines, ce sera aussi pour moi’. 
At another time he again writes to Tronchin: ‘J’écris mon cher 
monsieur à m" Cathala pour les cerisiers de la vallée de Mont- 
morenci qui doivent étre arrivez. Je crois que vos péchers des 
chartreux le sont aussi. Que la tribu Tronchin se souvienne un 
jour de moy en mangeant de gros gobets et de grosses mignones’**. 
On one day Voltaire asks Ami Camp, the business associate of 
Tronchin, to inquire about for someone who might have ‘des 
graines de plantes aromatiques, de fleurs, de bons légumes’** to 
send to the garden. On another he writes to thank another helper, 
mme d’Epinay: ‘Je vous remercie madame de vos gros gobets’**. 
And in this last letter there is also mention of Jean de Linant who 
has offered to help with fitting out the garden: ‘j’accepte avec 
grand plaisir la proposition qu’il veut bien me faire pour une 
douzaine de pruniers originaires de Damas, et autant de cerisiers 
de Cerasunte’. The list of those who participate by no means ends 
here; the gardener writes to Darget: “Mille compliments, je vous 
prie, au laborieux mortel à qui je dois de belles tulipes’**. And we 
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learn from a letter to François Tronchin: ‘Monsieur de Boisi m’a 
gratifié d'arbres de quarante pieds de haut”#?. On another occa- 
sion the gardener writes to Tronchin the banker: ‘Mr du Vernay 
m'a envoyé des oignons de tulipes: il passe pour le plus grand 
fleuriste de l’Europe. . . . Me voila avec de beaux oignons et point 
de jardinier’. Later we find him writing to Paris-Duverney 
himself, saying that ‘il y a un mois que je jouis du plaisir de voir 
s'épanouir sous mes fenêtres les belles fleurs que vous eûtes la 
bonté de m'envoyer lan passé’, and going on to speak of the gifts 
of other ‘belles fleurs qui valent mieux que des jacinthes, des 
renoncules et des tulipes’**. This relationship of gardener with 
supplier of plants is a continuing one; in an even later season, for 
example, Voltaire once again writes to thank Paris-Duverney for 
a further shipment of tulip bulbs”. In fact tulips become one of 
the minor yet nonetheless constant features of the iconography of 
that first garden at Les Délices; the gardener writes to Defresnay, 
for another example, about ‘les tulipes que j’ai plantées’. But 
they are by no means the only such feature; and we can find him 
writing another letter of thanks, this time to François Tronchin 
who seems to have been pressed into service along with the 
others: ‘Grand merci du ruricole’®?. 

Inevitably, then, there appears with ever increasing regularity 
and clarity a figure of a jardinier at the centre of that jardin an 
iconography of which I began this chapter by sketching. This 
is a gardener who writes, for example, to his old friend Thieriot: 
‘mais dans les beaux jours je ne connais rien qui approche de ma 
situation. Je ne connaissais ny ce nouvau plaisir ny celui de semer, 
de planter et de bâtir”. All the correspondents are in receipt of 
such letters. Elie Bertrand receives his share: ‘je retourne demain 
matin aux Délices voir mes prez, mes vignes et mes fruits et 
mener ma vie pastorale. C’est la plus douce et la meilleure’**. Or 
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at a time when the two men are already engaged in their amicable 
battle over the origins of seashells found in mountainous regions, 
the gardener again writes to the naturalist: ‘Je cultive aussi l’his- 
toire naturelle, mais c’est en plantant des arbres, en faisant des 
terrasses, des allées, des potagers. Je fais plus de cas d’une bonne 
pêche que de touttes les coquilles du monde”. To mme d’Epinay 
he poses the rhetorical question: ‘pourquoi ne suis je plus que 
jardinier? This is a jardinier who announces his appearance to 
Formont: ‘Je bâtis, je plante, je sème, je cultive des fleurs’®’; and 
to the court of Stanislas at Lunéville through the intermediary 
of the king’s secretary, the comte de Tressan: ‘Je fais actuellement 
le métier de jardinier dans ma petite retraite des Délices’. 

And all the while the correspondence between the gardener 
and those who furnish him with his plants continues. There are 
on the one hand the inevitable requests sent to Tronchin at Lyons. 
On 15 April 1755—that is less than a month after settling at Les 
Délices—Voltaire writes: ‘N.B. Je ne sçai que trop les fraises et 
les artichaux se plantent. J’aye une peine incroiable a trouver des 
pieds de fraisier, et des oeilletons d’artichauds. Ah si . . . mais je 
ne veux pas vous excéder”. If we consider Tronchin’s position 
as a successful banker, we can well understand the delicacy of 
Voltaire’s hesitation at reducing him to a mere purveyor of 
tubers and seedlings. But the gardener’s delicacy has its limits, 
and a veritable avalanche of requests continues to pour out from 
Les Délices: ‘il faudra l’automne des figuiers, et des péchez”1®. 
At one point the gardener writes: ‘je vous demande votre pro- 
tection auprès des possesseurs des meilleurs arbres, et des plus 
belles fleurs’1°—these being the carthusian monks in Paris who 
are the source of most of the plants furnished by Tronchin and 
whom Tronchin is instructed to visit during that voyage to 
Paris which I have mentioned above. And even when Tronchin 
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does his best to comply with the gardener’s requests, it is only 
to find that the list is inexhaustable: ‘Vos Délices recevront a belles 
baisemains vos pommiers mon cher correspondant, mais songez 
qu’il faut que vous mangiez des pèches aussi bien que des pommes, 
et que je commence a désespérer des chartreux. J’ay fait vos espa- 
liers, il serait triste qu’ils fussent nus. . . . Si vous voulez manger 
des péches croyez moy, écrivez en droitture au procureur du 
couvent. Tout hérétique que vous étes, votre argent est catho- 
lique .. . Vous savez qu’il ne nous faut que quatre vingt pèches 
d'espèces qui se suivent, dix abricotiers, dix beurèz, dix virgou- 
leuses, dix figuiers. . . . Regardez je vous prie cette affaire comme 
très importante. Celles de l’Allemagne iront comme elles pouront, 
mais il faut que vous mangiez les pèches et les figues que j’aurai 
plantéz’i®, The affairs of Germany are the devastations of the 
Seven years war which is breaking out. In my second chapter it 
will largely be a question of the garden as a privileged vantage 
point on the events of the war, but for the moment it is sufficient 
only to note that Voltaire’s reaction in the letter to Tronchin is a 
typical one. 

I have cited so extensively from the correspondence about the 
garden at Les Délices only to give some idea of how the so-called 
initié can read, in 1759, the description of Candide in Ais garden. 
I understand, of course, that I have not fully confronted nor 
really defined the term initié—such a definition being in effect 
much the point of the whole of the present chapter. But at the 
same time we shall not be getting too far ahead of ourselves if I 
show in just what way the word is indeed of Voltaire’s own 
coinage. Thus at a time when he will have become that figure who 
is known as Voltaire engagé, or whom I prefer to call Voltaire 
militant in order to avoid any unfortunate confusion of Voltaire’s 
activities within his garden, even when they have repercussions 
on the outside, with any Sartrian sense of engagement, in short at 
a time when he will be undertaking—in his own special way as 
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we shall see in a later chapter—the defense of the peasants of 
Ferney against the village curate, we find him writing to Helvé- 
tius: ‘Je ne songe qu’aux frères, aux initiés’, Or even later, 
when Helvétius’s De Pesprit has been the cause of considerable 
scandal in Paris and the object of a condemnation by the Sor- 
bonne, he will write: ‘les gens qui pensent. Le nombre est petit’. 
He makes mention of ‘le petit nombre des élus qui marchent sur 
le serpent et sur le bazilic’ and counsels the unhappy author for 
the future: “Travaillez donc pour ce petit public sans vous exposer 
à la démence du grand nombre”. 

At an earlier time, sending Frangois Tronchin a manuscript 
copy of his poem on the Lisbon earthquake—a poem, as is 
invariably the case with Voltaire’s literary productions, not yet 
destined for distribution to the larger public—he adds: ‘Il est 
nécessaire mon trés cher confrére que vous ayez la bonté de faire 
avaler la potion cy jointe à baucoup de malades. Je vous prie de 
faire courir ce préservatif contre les intemperies des cervaux’?. 
The ‘malades’ in question we shall meet in the next chapter as the 
members of the Voltairean circle who are partisans of the dictum 
that ‘tout est bien’. Or at still another time we shall find Voltaire 
writing to the comte de Choiseul about the intentions of a fictive 
author of Candide (incidentally introducing us to one of the prin- 
cipal games played from within the garden to those without, that 
of the author’s refusing to appear in public as author and who 
must then invent a character to represent the real author): ‘Il dit 
que ce qui désirait le plus dans le plus sot des mondes possibles 
était de réjouir un petit nombre de gens d’esprit comme vous qui 
ne sont de ce siècle en aucune façon’1®, 

Traditionally, then, the idea of Voltaire and his fellow inités 
has been treated in terms of a band of philosophes gathered 
together in opposition to the unenlightened. We have no quarrel 
with such a notion, for it does have a kind of accuracy insofar as it 
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goes. It can even be seen that it is Voltaire’s own propaganda 
which is in part at the source of our modern notion of a move- 
ment called the Enlightenment, as for example when he writes to 
mme Du Bocage: ‘Il faut, madame, que le petit nombre des sages 
ne s’expose pas à la méchanceté des fous. Il faut qu’ils vivent 
ensemble et qu’ils fuient le public’!°’. Nor, of course, is it to be 
denied that Voltaire will write articles for the Encyclopédie. And 
yet in saying so we must not ignore that he is neither of the gene- 
ration nor of the world of the encyclopédistes. 

To put things simply, while I have been writing of Voltaire’s 
‘circle’ as if there were just one—which is indeed the case—it 
might be easier to think in terms of several concentric circles. 
These are purely artificial, of course, the gradations between 
them being imperceptible. Yet acknowledging that artificiality, 
one can still in a rough way distinguish three: the innermost being 
that of most of the correspondents whom we have been citing, of 
Cideville, the Argentals, Thieriot, mmes d’Epinay and Du 
Deffand, all of the generation of the regency and more or less of 
the noblesse de robe, or at the least lapdogs of the noblesse de robe 
as is the case with Thieriot, as well as of some acquisitions col- 
lected during Voltaire’s peregrinations, such as Algarotti from 
the days at Cirey, George Keith and Everard Fawkener from 
England, countess Bentinck and Sébastien Dupont from the last 
prolonged stay in Prussia, and finally of the even more recent 
Swiss neighbours, principal among whom is the ‘tribu Tron- 
chin’. It is this inner core which in one way or another will be 
found to be participant within the garden structure. 

Secondly, one might sketch another circle, that of the court, 
and which would include such notables as mme de Pompadour, 
various ministers such as cardinals de Bernis and de Tencin, 
dukes like Choiseul and Richelieu, and perhaps most importantly 
Frederick of Prussia. Although not easy, a distinction can be 
drawn between this and our first circle, not so much in terms of 
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generation as in terms of class and milieu. Here it is no longer 
a question of noblesse de robe but of that other aristocracy 
resident at the courts which Dido has fled. Basically these figures 
share the same language as Voltaire, who, after all, is a former 
courtisan; their letters are proof enough of this. And we shall 
find that they too are an important part of the garden structure, 
as those who speak the language in which it is represented, 
but with the important difference that they remain on the 
outside. 

Finally, beyond these two circles one can doubtless postulate 
many more, which means that by the time we come to the circle 
of the encyclopédistes, located somewhere in the region of an 
imaginary circumference, that of Grimm, Diderot, Holbach, 
Alembert, Helvétius, we can speak of a real break. This rupture 
is partly due to the very different milieu in which by and large 
the encyclopédistes move, but also very simply to a difference in 
generation. One need only recall mme Du Châtelet’s account to 
Argental of her first meeting with Helvétius at Cirey in 1739: 
‘Heluetius . . . est une jolie âme, c’est un enfant plein d’honneur 
et d’amitié pour votre ami, on peut s’y confier surtout sur une 
chose qui va être publique”. Helvétius zs admitted to the then 
circle at Cirey, but as enfant who is ever doomed to remain on its 
fringes. In short we shall find that even if we do allow the encyclo- 
pédistes within the ‘circle’, their position, with the major excep- 
tion of Alembert’s, will be much like that of Helvétius. And as a 
general rule we shall find that when it comes to reading the lan- 
guage in which the garden is couched, if they do understand it, 
it is only with disapproval. 

Even in terms of personnel these distinctions which we have 
been drawing are by no means hard and fast: the young abbé de 
Bernis once belonged to our first circle; cardinal de Bernis, 
minister, is of the second; and shortly we shall find that Bernis 
minister-in-disgrace is once again of the first. However for the 
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limited period in which Voltaire’s career interests us here the 
distinctions are nonetheless useful. 

To end a long parenthesis then, the reader is forewarned that 
when I use the word initié, I am for the most part speaking of the 
first two circles I have postulated. And I repeat that for me the 
initié is essentially a linguistic phenomenon, a question to be 
treated in terms of a language spoken within those same circles. 
Taken as a whole, furthermore, the Voltairean circle is indeed 
closed but at the same time of rather ever expanding dimensions. 
The individual circles so easily spread and widen out one into the 
other that one is tempted to cite the complaint of the duc de Choi- 
seul about ‘une lettre que je vous ai écrite l’été dernier; de Londres 
elle a été à Pétersbourg, et de Pétersbourg à Vienne”!”*. Yet it is 
also my point that by the time our second circle so widens into 
the outermost, the language spoken is such that Voltaire’s part 
in it is quite unrecognizable without first being decoded in terms 
of the language spoken by the inner core, among those whom we 
will find to be within the garden. In other words, Voltaire 
militant writing to Alembert will have to be decoded in the same 
way that Candide, or for that matter any Voltaire text, must be 
decoded for the uninitiate, and particularly for the present-day, 
reader. 

To come back, then, to the story of Voltaire jardinier it can be 
seen that as early as the spring of 1755 Voltaire has already 
adopted Candide’s advice to Ais circle that ‘il faut cultiver notre 
jardin’. We have already encountered a number of the initiés who 
are perforce aware of this. But, moreover, as is familiar to anyone 
who has read a life of Voltaire, the story of Voltaire jardinier has 
only its beginning in the garden at Les Délices. Not only does 
Candide follow his author’s counsel in choosing to cultivate his 
garden, but it can also be said that the author follows that of his 
character. This in itself already raises a problem which I shall 
have to treat later on: not only whenever Voltaire is author of a 
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literary character is he also the character itself, but his authorship 
seems to imply a complete reversibility of part, author becoming 
character, and character author. (However we shall eventually 
find what seems to be a major exception with the character Can- 
dide, where the reversibility is only partial, Candide never 
becoming Voltaire.) For example, having written Candide, Vol- 
taire will be found writing sentences such as this one to Capacelli: 
‘Direte che io sono un uomo poco curante’11°, Later I shall deal 
with the specific nature of the relationship between Voltaire and 
Pococurante from the tale. Here I wish only to suggest how 
complicated the game can become. During that same period we 
will read letters penned in fact by Voltaire but signed by a certain 
‘Desmad’, brother of that other Desmad who is said to have 
transmitted the text of Candide to the public at large, which 
text, it will be recalled, was written not by Voltaire but by a 
certain ‘Mr. le docteur Ralph’—that is, where one of Voltaire’s 
pantheon of characters comes to take the place of the author of 
the letter which the correspondent receives. Furthermore, this 
character, which is the author’s representation of himself writes 
about another character who also represents the author. Thus the 
poet Pierre Rousseau can read about Desmad, brother of Desmad: 
‘Il craint si terriblement de déplaire à la Sorbonne qu’il s’est fait 
Macon, laboureur et jardinier; il gouverne ses terres et n’écrit 
point sur l’agriculture . . . dans le goût d’un homme qui a voyagé 
avec Martin [the character from Candide]’*. The reader who is 
party to the game of the correspondence has no difficulty, of 
course, in finding Voltaire behind all these Desmads; for he has 
been in receipt of other letters such as this one to Elie Bertrand 
where the jardinier himself writes: ‘Je laboure, et n’écris pas sur le 
labourage’?, 
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When then in the summer and fall in 1758 Voltaire is compos- 
ing Candide, he is also acquiring two new gardens—those at 
Ferney and at Tournay'*. This movement from one garden to 
another, at precisely that moment when Candide is settling in his 
métairie, is of critical importance for the reading of the tale, but 
can only be recounted in its place. However, in this later period, 
too, the flow of letters from the jardinier continues unabated—the 
only difference being that Ferney and Tournay are much more 
elaborate agricultural enterprises, in short métatries, but on a 
rather imposing scale. One is tempted to say that the author has 
indeed taken his character’s counsel to heart. 

So it is that the jardinier now writes to Collini who has since 
been expelled from Les Délices: ‘J’ay acquis deux belles terres en 
France dans le pays de Gex qui est un jardin continuel’*. But 
so it is too that we can no longer speak only of Voltaire jardinier, 
for he has elaborated and multiplied his rôle. As he writes to 
Louis Mermet, ‘je suis devenu vigneron, laboureur et berger’!**. 
Here it should be remarked that the verb devenir plus a substantive 
is one of the basic syntactical elements in the language of the 
initiés. 

Somewhat parenthetically, there is an analogous construction 
as well with the verb être plus a substantive. Where most of us 
would write ‘je suis comme ...,’ Voltaire writes to Alembert: 
‘je suis Astolphe qui avertit Roger de ne se pas fier à l’enchante- 
resse Alcine17, During this same period he has taken to represent- 
ing himself and mme Denis as ‘Baucis et Philemon’—as in a letter 
to Chauvelin™*, in one to Ruffey"*, or in another to the Argen- 
tals'?, And we can read an invitation to countess Bentinck: ‘Ma 
niéce Denis et moy nous sommes des gardeurs de dindons, dans 
legoust de Philemon et de Baucis, et quand les déesses del’ Ostfrise 
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daigneront honorer notre cabane de leur présence, nous leur 
présenterons les légumes de notre jardin, et l’eau de notre lac”1?1. 
The ‘déesses’ are of course labels for the countess and one of her 
companions. And while here we are simply dealing with literary 
games, the constructions are nonetheless parallel. Just as votre 
Jardinier and votre concierge finds his counterpart in the initié 
Tronchin, here ‘Baucis’ and ‘Philemon’ find theirs in the ‘déesses 
de l’Ostfrise’, just as Astolphe-Voltaire has found his in Roger- 
Alembert and the ‘enchanteresse Alcine’ who figures mme Du 
Deffand. Again, these are just labels; and labels are not at all the 
same thing as rdles. Yet I mention them here because they help 
demonstrate that Voltaire must always be considered on several 
levels of representation. On the other hand while all the things 
Voltaire tells Mermet he has ‘become’ are also labels, this is not 
to deny that they are labels for rôles he has indeed become. 
During the period at Ferney, then, Voltaire writes to Jean 
Robert Tronchin: ‘Mais je tiens que c’est un très beau métier de 
cultiver la terre’!?*. And cultivate it he does; he begins to experi- 
ment with new agricultural methods and becomes particularly 
partisan of a ‘semoir a cing tuyaux’ and a new kind of ‘van cri- 
bleur’. He writes for example to the président Hénault: ‘Je suis 
devenu un des forts laboureurs du royaume. Je crois que c’est le 
seul moyen de plaire a dieu, car au bout du compte nous ne sommes 
sur la terre que pour la cultiver’. He concludes with a descrip- 
tion of his new ‘semoir’ and his ‘van cribleur’. In that same letter 
to Louis Mermet cited above, the cultivateur writes: ‘je me con- 
tente de la superficie de la terre, je la cultive avec une chariie a 
cing semoirs ... fort utile; puisqu’elle épargne beaucoup de 
semence et beaucoup de temps. Mais il n’est pas à présumer que 
les simples fermiers ou Laboureurs se servent de cet instrument 
dont le premier achat les éffrayerait et qui de plus demande des 
ouvriers habiles pour le réparer quand il est dérangé; il y a des 
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choses qui conviennent au berger Thircis, et qui ne conviennent 
point au berger Pierrot’™*. 

The delight of the cultivateur in his new situation is as consid- 
erable as was that of the jardinier of Les Délices, and he shares 
his pleasure with an ever-widening circle of initiés who are in the 
know. Having just acquired Ferney, he tells Diderot: ‘Ces soins 
sont amusants, et les travaux de la campagne me paraissent tenir 
à la philosophie. Les bonnes expériences de physique sont celles 
de la culture de la terre”1?5, And to Charles de Brosses, from whom 
he has leased the property, he explains his new-found interest in 
agriculture: ‘pour avoir le plaisir de faire dans mon ermitage des 
Délices les premières semailles que j’aie faites de ma vie’!**. To 
Thieriot he explains: ‘Moy je jouirai de mes très douces occupa- 
tions, de mes charrues à semoir, de mes tauraux, de mes vaches’!’; 
to Elie Bertrand: ‘et pour le temps présent, je le mets à cultiver mes 
terres’128; to Cideville: ‘Je conduis tout le détail de trois terres”1?; 
and to mme de Fontaine: ‘Je suis devenu plus grand cultivateur 
et plus grand architecte que jamais’*°. To the comte de La 
Touraille, after a long break in their correspondence together, 
Voltaire writes: ‘je ne suis depuis cing ans qu’un laboureur et un 
jardinier; mais quoique je ne sacrifie plus qu’à Cérés et à 
Pomone’!*1, 

There are countless letters to the Argentals about ‘mes 
vaches”1#?, ‘mes boeufs, mes moutons’!**, ‘mes vaches et... mes 
semailles’*4. A certain picture of Voltaire surrounded by his 
animals is built up; and on occasion we find him aiding the pro- 
cess, as in a letter to Argental: ‘j’aime mes beufs, je les caresse, 
ils me font des mines. Je me suis fait faire une paire de sabots’**. 
At another time he boasts to Brosses: ‘Vous avez négligé votre 
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terre, et moi je la cultive avant même d’en être le maître”15. To 
Marmontel he portrays ‘moi avec ma charrue’!*’; to Monthoux, 
‘nous autres cultivateurs, et amateurs de la campagne”. To 
Chennevières he writes: ‘je ne suis plus qu’un laboureur et qu’un 
jardinier”. One day he writes to the former secretary Collini: 
‘pour moi je passerai mon hiver dans mes campagnes. Il faut que 
je cultive mon petit territoire, j’ai environ deux lieües de pais à 
gouverner; les choses sont bien changées de ce que vous les 
avez viies; je mai jamais été si heureux que je le suis, quoique 
malade et vieux; je voudrais que vous partageassiez mon 
bonheur’. When one recalls that it was Voltaire who expel- 
led Collini from the garden, one may well wonder from that 
last phrase to which circle of the initiés Collini now belongs. 
Be that as it may, the gardener’s portrayal of himself does not 
cease. To mme de Fontaine he speaks of ‘avoir planté des jar- 
dins singuliers’ and of ‘le plaisir solide d’étre utile au pays que 
j'ai choisi pour ma retraite’*1. He writes to Alembert: ‘Il faut que 
je plante’4?. To mme Du Deffand he describes his ‘vie pastorale’; 
and his letter is filled with such verbs as ‘labourer’, ‘semer’, 
‘planter’, ‘recueillir 4. And one day he proudly announces to the 
comtesse de Lutzelbourg: ‘j'ai fait les plus beaux potagers du 
royaume’!*, 

All this while the eternal correspondence continues between 
the gardener and those who supply him with his plants. We find 
him, for example, writing a letter of thanks to Ruffey: ‘Je viens de 
recevoir monsieur et de faire planter sur le champ vos jolis rosiers 
de Bourgogne. J’y ai mis la main, je les ai baptisés de votre nom. 
Ils s’appellent des Ruffey’**. With Le Bault there is a long stand- 
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Les Délices and continues from Ferney’. We find Voltaire one 
day requesting the shipment of some ‘ceps catholiques’ (Le Bault 
residing nearby in Burgundy) which he intends to grow on his 
own ‘terrain hérétique’!*”, outside Geneva, and onanother writing 
to acknowledge receipt: ‘je fais arracher actuellement mais ceps 
hérétiques, pour recevoir vos catholiques’1#. From Ferney Vol- 
taire asks for another lot of ‘plan de Bourgogne’*, and several 
years later, again of Le Bault, for ‘2000 ceps de Bourgogne’. 
And Le Bault is not alone; at one point the président de Brosses 
announces that he is sending along ‘trois 4 quatre mille ceps de 
vigne de Bourgogne’151. 

I have cited so extensively from the correspondence because 
this helps us to establish one of the levels on which the question 
of the gardener must be treated, that of a kind of complicity, of a 
connivance with other members of the circle. When, for example, 
at a time when he is writing his history Pierre le grand, we find 
Voltaire sending to the secretary of the tsarina Elizabeth, count 
Shuvalov, ‘les fruits de ma petite terre”15?, or when we learn from 
a letter to Jean Robert Tronchin that the duc de La Valliére has 
sent the gardener a gift of ‘oeufs de perdrix”®*, or that the gardener 
seems to have had a correspondence with mme d’Epinay about 
how to increase the yield of wheat, ‘dont vous m’avez envoyé le 
secret’154, it must be seen that not only is he ‘your’ gardener with 
Tronchin, but ‘your’ gardener with all the znzzzés. 

I have headed this section with a series of citations, two of 
which, that of Augustin Fangé and that of Algarotti, can be said 
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in effect to be addressed to ‘our’ gardener. They are by no means 
isolated examples: during the first days at Les Délices we find 
La Marche addressing himself to the gardener who is portrayed 
in his ‘paradis terrestre”55, Letters from Tronchin are of course 
expected. He writes for example: ‘Vous avés bien pris votre tems 
pour aller jardiner aux Délices s’il fait aussi beau et aussi pur 
qu'icy”#%. But the other initiés as well are quick to pick up their 
cues. Collini, temporarily away from Les Délices on an errand, 
includes a poem in a letter which we have already cited: 


O spiagge fortunate, 
Colline, piante grate, 
Ville, campagne amene, 
Boschi, stelle serene”. 


And Thieriot writes of ‘les momens où vous êtes dans vos jar- 
dins’**, On another occasion Thieriot writes: ‘vous estes dans 
les délices de la Vie Oeconomique et Rustique, vous allés comme 
le Vieillard de Virgile parer votre table de mets et de fruits qui ne 
vous coûteront plus que de |’amusement’**. Thieriot who has 
the privilege of being the oldest and most faithful member of the 
initiés — Voltaire once writing to him: ‘Vous êtes mon plus ancien 
paroissien et c’est pour vous que la parole de vie est faitte”1%°—js 
also one of the most sensitive to the shifting aspects of the lan- 
guage of the circle. It might be remarked in passing that he is also 
quick to pick up another of Voltaire’s rôles, that of the vieillard. 

We will encounter often enough this vieillard in the repertory 
of Voltairean personnages. But for the moment it is not only 
Thieriot who salutes the /aboureur. The marquis de Courteilles 
pays his respects: ‘Vous avés grande raison de vous amuser de la 
culture des terres’. And Frederick writes from the battlefield: 
‘Pressez votre laitage, faites cuver votre vin et fauchez vos herbes 
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sans vous inquiéter si l’année sera abondante ou stérile’1%, A 
certain Robin makes his compliment in verse: 


Il n'appartient qu’à vous de planter des forêts, 
De défricher des champs, d’élever des palais, 
De manier La faulx, La Truelle et La Lyre:®. 


But mme Denis is more begrudging with hers: ‘comment faire 
quiter à Mon Oncle sa charue?”?* she asks of un unidentified 
correspondent. Indeed we can find, if we wish, various persons 
writing to others than Voltaire about the /aboureur or the jardinier. 
During that first period of the garden at Les Délices Jean Louis 
Du Pan writes to Suzanne Freudenreich (both being Swiss 
neighbours of Voltaire) that “Mr de Voltaire a fait beaucoup de 
plantations a St Jean”. Or even earlier there exists a letter from 
Andreas von Bernstorff to his uncle which recounts much the 
same thing?**. But what interests us more here is the language 
within the circle, the complicity among the initiés themselves. 


iil 


Je voudrais bien, Madame, vous voir avec vos 
sabots, je vous montrerais les miens, vous me diriez 
s’ils sont du bon faiseur. J’en ai réellement à Fer- 
ney. — Voltaire to mme d’'Epinay1®. 


This is the second time we have happened on Voltaire telling 
of his peasant’s wooden shoes, the interesting thing, however, 
being that in the meanwhile it would appear that mme d’Epinay 
has acquired her own sabots. It seems that not only does Voltaire 
play ‘your’ gardener to mme d’Epinay but that she herself plays 
‘your’ gardener back to him. Here it is not my intention to con- 
tinue overwhelming the reader with citations about gardens, but 
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rather to show in a somewhat different way how the language we 
are exploring is in truth a shared one. Here, then, not only do we 
find Voltaire become jardinier in the sense I have described, but 
his correspondence filled with his counsel to the other initiés to do 
likewise. The very remarkable degree to which they in turn 
comply helps us in fact to better delineate the ‘circle’ of initiés. 

Briefly then, those initiés who do not have the good fortune to 
reside in Voltaire’s gardens either at Les Délices or at Ferney are 
depicted as dwelling in their own gardens. There are letters where 
the gardener writes to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg: ‘et j’espére 
vous faire ma cour dans votre jardin cet été 1%; or to the margra- 
vine of Baden-Durlach, after one of his rare forays out from his 
own garden: ‘Un botaniste peut s’extasier dans votre jardin des 
trois mille plantes exotiques®. To say garden is also, as we shall 
find, to say retraite. We find Voltaire writing to one more Swiss 
friend, Pierre Pictet: “Vous voilà donc mon très cher voisin dans 
votre charmante retraitte. L’appellerons nous carite, favorite, 
mon plaisir, plaisance? Il faudra bien la batiser’!”°. He writes to 
Paris-Duverney about the latter’s ‘retraite de Plaisance, To the 
marquis de Thibouville in his garden at Neuilly he writes in a 
way which we will find to be typical of his own attitude through- 
out the Seven years war: ‘Jouissez des plaisirs de la votre [retraite] 
et tandis qu’on se bat en Amerique et en Europe, sur l’océan et sur 
la Méditerranée, vivez guaiment à Neuilli’*”. And many are the 
letters to Cideville where the latter is considered in his own 
gardens at Launay. At one point for example, Cideville is told: 
‘Que vous avez bien fait de conserver cette terre, qu’on mérita 
bien mieux le nom de Délices que mes Délices!’1” 

Since this is a shared language, it is not altogether surprising 
that Voltaire should describe his friend as he himself wishes to be 
portrayed: ‘Cideville est jardinier 1. And Cideville is anxious to 
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help; on one occasion this jardinier of Launay writes to Voltaire 
about ‘mes Berceaux, mes chèvrefeuils, des Potagers que j’ay 
tracés ... dans mon séjour champestre’!”. 

These particular letters from Cideville, of course, happen to be 
written after their author has read Candide; and there is no ques- 
tion but that he too, like Voltaire, is taking up Candide’s advice. 
For example, whereas initially he had had the tendency to situate 
himself in his jardin or in his retraite, there comes a time when he 
will write a letter dated ‘à ma petite métairie de l’Aunay’!”*. He 
too, we may say, has followed Voltaire from the jardin to Can- 
dide’s métairie. Such examples of an a posteriori use of the lan- 
guage in which Candide is written abound in the correspondence. 
For his part Pierre Hennin will be even more explicit; writing to 
the gardener of Les Délices and of Ferney about a visit which he 
intends to make, he goes on to conclude: ‘et après lavoir écouté 
quelque tems, j’irois prendre la béche de Candide, car il eut rai- 
son’, Even Frederick whose grave error is to have left his own 
garden at Sans Souci in order to make war, will speak the same 
language: ‘Vous étes heureux de suivre le conseil de Candide, et 
de vous borner à cultiver votre jardin. Il n’est pas donné à tout le 
monde d’en faire autant#. And mme Du Deffand writes from 
Paris to say that the proof of the rightness of Candide’s philosophy 
is that “vous êtes devend riche . . . heureux et libre”!”. 

And all the while the ¿initiés send a considerable number of let- 
ters out from their own gardens. Albert von Haller, the poet, 
depicts himself as ‘cultivateur’ and as being in his own ‘retraite’®°, 
which surely must have pleased Voltaire who had just written: 
‘Je suis très aise que vous soyés aussi des nôtres, que vous don- 
niés dans les Bucoliques. Tout ce que nous avons de mieux à faire 
sur la terre, c’est de la cultiver. . . . Notre semoir, qui épargne la 
moitié de la semence, est très supérieur aux coquilles du jardin du 
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Roi. Honneur à celui qui fertilise la terre, malheur au misérable 
ou couronné, ou encasqué, ou tonsuré, qui la trouble’. He then 
concludes with the advice: ‘Eclairés le monde, & desséchés les 
marais, il n’y aura que les grenouilles qui auront a se plaindre’is1, 
This idea of being ‘des nôtres’ is important for Voltaire—Can- 
dide’s métairie, it will be recalled, is a real community—and we 
find him, for example, sending the advice ‘plantez’1®? to the car- 
dinal de Bernis, the former minister now in disgrace, or, again, 
that it is best to ‘labourer’!**. But the cardinal, an initié of long 
standing, is an apt student of both the language and the rôles and 
does not need to be reminded. Even before Voltaire’s second 
letter he has already written: ‘je plante mon jardin et les bords de 
mes prés’4, This is precisely the kind of quick response with 
which we shall meet throughout our study. At a time when Vol- 
taire will be describing his garden as his hermitage, the duc de La 
Valliére will write about himself and his household as ‘les reclus 
de Montrouge’**. At a time when the garden is regularly depicted 
as the retraite, Thieriot will write: “Je me plais de plus en plus dans 
ma retraite”156, 

What I have been trying to demonstrate here is not so much 
that a certain number from the most inner circle of initiés were 
becoming gardeners along with Voltaire—although from the 
correspondence I have been citing this would certainly appear 
to be the case. In itself the vogue of gardens and gardening in the 
eighteenth century, although enormous—one need only think of 
Marie Antoinette playing shepardess at Versailles—is only of 
passing interest here. But when we find that the inztzés were indeed 
growing cabbages and having sabots made for themselves, what 
interests us is not that they were actually doing such things but 
that they were doing them in function of a relationship with 
someone called Voltaire jardinier, in short in terms of what I 
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have called a relationship of connivance. In other words garden- 
ing has become a kind of jargon—one of the many which make 
up the language we are describing—and a jargon which we will 
find used in all sorts of circumstances. Thieriot can write to the 
gardener about a mutual friend, Bouret: ‘Il aime comme vous les 
Jardins et plante à présent celui qu’il a accepté’? ; and the gar- 
dener himself can develop a rather sweeping notion of his 
adopted country where it is the lot, as he tells Constant d’Her- 
menches, ofevery good Swiss to ‘planter des jardins agréables”**. 
Gardening becomes so much a standard line of the correspond- 
ence that when a new minister of foreign affairs comes to power 
in 1758, we find Voltaire writing: ‘aucune plante ne prospére en 
France, depuis deux ou trois ans, excepté les chardons. Heureuse- 
ment, nous avons à présent un excellent jardinier, qui s’appelle 
Mr le Duc de Choïiseuil’18. Any one of the initiés, and Choiseul 
does figure prominently among that number, can be repre- 
sented as jardinier. In fact, because of the complicity inherent 
in the language of the circle it will be seen that this is necessarily 
the case. 

So readily, then, do all the initiés speak this jargon of gardening 
that when the Elector Palatine writes to Voltaire about a new edi- 
tion of the works of the king of Prussia, he chooses to single out 
these two verses: 


Voyez ces laboureurs dés L’aube vigilans 
Qui guident la charrue et cultivent les champs. 


The Elector then adds: ‘Je crois avoir reconnu Le petit Suisse en 
plusieurs endroits’*°. This last remark introduces us to another 
of Voltaire’s rôles played out in connivance with the members 
of his circle, in this instance that of the suisse. Moreover the 
Elector is an interesting case; for with him it is a question of a 
special category of initié, of those whom earlier we placed in the 
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second of Voltaire’s circles, whom we might label ‘of the Court’ 
and who, roughly speaking, are condemned to wait outside the 


garden walls. 


iv 


Est il possible madame que votre malade plante et 
bâtisse, et que ce ne soit pas à Gotha? — Voltaire to 
the duchess of Saxe-Gotha!™, 

De belles terres et une belle gallerie m’ont fait 
génévois; mais c’est vous et Monsieur de Bottens 
qui me faites lausannois. — Voltaire to Brenles at 
Lausanne’. 

Quoy que je sente parfaittement mon cher prési- 
dent que ce n’est qu’a vous que je dois l’honneur 


d’être bourguignon ... — Voltaire to Ruffey in 
Burgundy". 

En qualité de bon bourguignon Monsieur et 
presque de francomtois ... — Voltaire to La 
Marche who is from the Franche Comté™, 

Vous m'avez fait Russe. — Voltaire to count 
Shuvalov. 


moi qui suis bon français . . . — Voltaire to Thie- 
riot196, 

Jallais souhaitter la bonne année à votre altesse 
sérénissime et à toutte son auguste famille avec la 
simplicité d’un bon suisse tel que j’ay l’honneur de 
Pestre. — Voltaire to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha!®”. 

J'étais anglais alors . . . — Voltaire to the marquis 
de Courtivronif, 


These citations, which I have selected more or less at random, 
can serve to give some idea of the multiplicity of parts which 
Voltaire can assume. Not only can he play the rôles of votre jardi- 
nier or of votre concierge, but also that of votre malade as here with 
the duchess of Saxe-Gotha; and he can appear as a personage of 
any nationality whatsoever, as I have tried to suggest with the 
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other citations. In effect the list of personages which can repre- 
sent Voltaire—that is which both he and the znztiés use to repre- 
sent that person whom we tend to think of as ‘Voltaire —is 
completely open-ended. Furthermore with my citations I have 
tried to indicate that all of these parts are in each case a function 
ofa particular relationship with a particular initié. Here, moreover, 
we must be especially hesitant before using the word ‘rôle’; for 
although in each instance there is a question of connivance with 
the correspondent, the parts must eventually be treated on 
different levels, from different perspectives. When the bon suisse 
writes to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha at a time when he has in fact 
just settled in Switzerland, this is not quite the same thing as when 
he writes to Shuvalov to announce that the tsarina’s secretary has 
made him russe. Voltaire will never in fact become Russian— 
only insofar as he will be the author of an history of Russia during 
the reign of Peter. This kind of part, however, where author can 
become his own character, can only be treated at length in my 
fourth chapter, where it will be question of Voltaire the historian, 
and only after I have fully described the structure and the func- 
tion of the garden. Here then a working distinction between the 
idea of ‘rdle’ and the much more generalized notion of ‘part’ may 
be helpful: the rôle is in fact acted out, whereas the part can only 
be situated on the level of pure metaphor. 

Here, however, my concern is not so much with perspective 
as with that endless series of forms which he, whom until now we 
have seen mostly in his manifestations as jardinier, can assume, 
with that which Voltaire himself is reported to have once called 
his ‘peau de caméléon’!®, 

I began, then, this section with a sentence from a letter written 
by Voltaire on 25 March 1755, again during those first days of 
settling in at Les Délices, to his sometime protectrice the duchess 
of Saxe-Gotha. This will be the first of an enormous number of 
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letters sent by the gardener to the court at Gotha—I have already 
cited parts of this same letter where Voltaire represents himself as 
jardinier—but it is also a letter written by a gardener who calls 
himself ‘votre malade’. If we may come back again to Voltaire’s 
personal adventure, to the story of his flight from Berlin in 
March 1753, of his idyllic stay in May of the same year at the court 
of Gotha, idyllic, especially in retrospect, because it occurred 
during the flight and before the traumatic arrest and detention at 
Frankfurt in June, we can easily find that votre malade with the 
duchess is a rôle just like that of votre jardinier or votre concierge 
played out with Jean Robert Tronchin. Indeed, the circum- 
stances in which both sets of rôles are created are in themselves 
parallel; in each case Voltaire finds himself indebted to the other 
person. But in the case of the duchess what is particularly interest- 
ing is that two years later, when there is no ‘logical’ reason for 
doing so, we find Voltaire insisting on continuing with the rôle— 
again reminding us of the way we have seen him insisting on 
playing the rôle of votre jardinier with Tronchin despite the 
indifference which we have remarked on Tronchin’s part. In one 
sense, then, it might be said that these rôles are thoroughly gra- 
tuitous; however it is my intent to show that they are just as 
equally necessary since Voltaire cannot be other than that set of 
personages I have mentioned. 

Furthermore, and somewhat parenthetically, as always we find 
ourselves dealing not only with votre malade but with a simul- 
taneous representation of le malade. One need only read the 
opening of that same letter to the duchess: ‘Madame / Je ne suis 
donc destiné qu’a étre de loin le malade de Votre Altesse sérénis- 
simel”? One cannot help but think of a court jester addressing 
his lord; and indeed we find that in one way or another all of Vol- 
taire’s parts as /e whatever it may be, and most particularly that of 
le jardinier, are played out with the connivance of a whole set of 
courtly initiés. 
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To come back then to Voltaire malade, it is one of the most 
constant representations which we find in the correspondence. 
The jardinier writes as malade to Argental: ‘Jugez si je suis en état 
de chanter le dieu des jardins”. And we find him describing 
himself to mme de Graffigny as ‘malade à ma retraitte des 
Délices”? Speaking of the devastation wrought by the Seven 
years war, he concludes a letter to Jean Robert Tronchin: “Heu- 
reux qui plante des arbres et qui n’a pas la colique’***. La colique 
is the eternal malady of the malade, and reading the correspond- 
ence we find that not only is Tronchin purveyor of seeds for the 
garden but of remedies as well for /a colique. Time and again we 
will find Voltaire writing to his banker friend notes such as these 
which accompany orders for medicines: ‘Avoüons que la guerre 
est un horrible fléau. Elle occasione des banqueroutes de 1800" ; 
elle fait renchérir la casse audelà du double; les constipez doivent 
faire des voeux pour la paix’**. On another occasion he writes: 
‘Les affaires de la Saxe iront comme elles voudront, mais je ne 
peux vivre sans casse”2%, Here I do not intend to commit myself 
to any labyrinthian discussion of the actual state of Voltaire’s 
health; too many critics have wasted too many pages on the sub- 
ject. Rather, it is simpler to accept as fact that he did suffer from 
la colique, but also, and more importantly, to note that throughout 
the correspondence his preoccupation with /a colique is an expres- 
sion of a kind of fixation. In fact the fixation is real enough 
although often its phrasing is amusing. At a time when the 
Cramers have just put out an edition of his collected works Vol- 
taire writes to Hénault*°*: “Vous vous souvenez du cu de madame 
d’Autrai qui ressemblait s’il fallait Pen croire, à la gueule enflam- 
mée d’un dragon. C’était un cu de nimphe en comparaison du 
mien. ... Je voudrais que les dix sept volumes et tout ce que j’ay 
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fait et tout ce qu’on m’impute eussent servi à tous les derrières de 
ce monde et qu’il n’en fût plus parlé’27. 

But what interests us most for the moment is either what might 
be called the rôle of votre malade in the letters to Tronchin cited 
just above, or that representation of le malade which we find as 
signature of so many of Voltaire’s letters, as when he signs a letter 
to Alembert as ‘Le malingre V.”°* or another written to Jean 
Robert Tronchin as ‘l’éternel malade V.?%. Sometimes the 
malade appears in conjunction with other Voltairean personages 
as when Voltaire writes to the countess Bentinck, styling himself 
‘le suisse malade, le suisse entouré de neiges”?1°; when he informs 
Defresnay ‘mais je ne suis plus qu’un suisse, et un suisse malade’?!1; 
or when he exclaims to Hénault ‘mais que peut mander un malade, 
un solitaire, un suisse, un jardinier!’?!*, These last citations are of 
some interest because they introduce us to another aspect of the 
multiplicity of parts which Voltaire can assume: not only is the 
series completely open-ended but all the parts can be assumed 
simultaneously. We shall see more of this shortly. 

It is very easy to demonstrate just how important it is for Vol- 
taire to be known as malade. When one of the initiés from the 
Court, Turgot, is reported not to be speaking the language which 
has been agreed upon within the innermost circle, the malade is 
prompt to set matters straight. He informs mme Du Deffand: 
‘M: Turgot ne sçait ce qu’il dit, Madame, quand il prétend que je 
me porte bien’21%, What is more surprising, however, than Vol- 
taire’s insistence on being malade is the ease with which he can 
become that personage. To cite one anecdote, Collini recalls an 
episode from the terrible adventure of Frankfurt: ‘Tandis qu’il 
[Voltaire] était dans la cour de Schmith, occupé à satisfaire un 
besoin de la nature, on vint m’appeler et me dire d’aller le secou- 
rir. Je sors, je le trouve dans un coin de la cour, entouré de 
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personnes qui l’observaient de crainte qu’il ne prit la fuite, et je le 
vois courbé, se mettant les doigts dans la bouche et faisant des 
efforts pour vomir. Je m’écrie, effrayé, vous trouvez-vous donc 
mal? Il me regarde, des larmes sortaient de ses yeux; il me dit à 
vois basse, Fingo ... Fingo .. 24 Wagnière, who is later to 
become Voltaire’s secretary, recalls a similar scene which is to 
take place years later at Ferney, and where this time there cannot 
be the slightest suspicion that Voltaire is in any way indisposed. 
Wagniére writes of an elaborate comedy where the object is for 
his employer to do his easter duty, but to do so without setting 
foot inside the church. Once again Voltaire seems to slip effort- 
lessly into the personage of malade, a rôle which in this instance 
he performs with great verve. First he takes to his bed, then 
commands the local doctor to continue taking his pulse until it 
be discovered and proven to the confused doctor that the patient 
is indeed very ill, finally he recites a bouffon’s version of the 
confiteor before an equally bewildered local Capuchin, all this in 
front of the assembled household staff. Then, the malade having 
taken communion, Wagniére relates: “A peine tout ce monde 
était-il sorti du chateau, que M. de Voltaire, auprès de qui j'étais 
resté seul, me dit, en sautant lestement hors de son lit (d’où il 
semblait ne pouvoir bouger). ... Allons faire un tour dans le 
jardin”? 

These are of course only anecdotes and which relate incidents 
about a kind of Voltaire comédien who simply plays at being the 
invalid. Nonetheless they can serve as an illustration of a certain 
fundamental Voltairean structure. In the case of the actor not 
only must there be spectators present, the Germans surrounding 
the invalid in the first account, the assembled domestics in the 
second; but most importantly the rôle is played out together with 
one of the initiés, Collini or Wagniére. This is analogous to what 
we find in the correspondence, where the initiés are of prime 
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importance—and where, incidentally, our second ‘circle’ of them 
is pressed into service as spectator of that which goes on in the 
garden. In fact it is its demonstration of the primacy of the 
initiés with their various functions which renders the correspon- 
dence the fundamental text, that text which alone permits us to 
read the other writings. 

When, then, Voltaire represents himself for Elie Bertrand as 
‘Le planteur de choux, et le semeur de grains’*"*, or for Richelieu 
as “L’éternel malade, le solitaire, le planteur de choux et le bar- 
bouilleur de papier’2"” ; when to the latter he signs for himself and 
for mme Denis ‘les deux solitaires suisses’215, to Jean Robert 
Tronchin ‘les deux solitaires des Délices et de Monrion’?* or 
‘Les solitaires de Monrion’°, to Sébastien Dupont ‘les deux 
Suisses”??1, again to Richelieu ‘les deux suisses plus suisses que 
jamais”??* when he asks Tronchin ‘aimez toujours les hermites’?**, 
reminds Charles Duclos: ‘Songez que nous sommes Suisses’?*, 
declares to Brosses: “Je suis un Suisse; je veux mourir Suisse’?**, 
to Argental: ‘Je ne suis pas si suisse que je n’entende raison’?**; 
when he portrays himself for count Shuvalov as ‘le vieux mouton 
broutant au pied des Alpes’”’, for Argental as ‘le pauvre cam- 
pagnard des alpes’**, for mme Du Bocage as Thabitant des 
Alpes’**, for Octavie Belot as ‘le suisse’ and ‘le solitaire des 
Alpes’2*°, who are to be found ‘au fond de mes vallées, entouré de 
montagnes qui touchent au ciel’**1, for George Keate as ‘y most 
humble serv' the Suitzerman’?*?; when the correspondent signs 
as ‘le suisse V.’ to any one of the initiés, to Sénac de Meilhan**, 
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to Dupont®*4, to Richelieu’, to Tronchin***, to count Voron- 
stov??7, to Francesco Capacelli?**, to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha**®, 
to Turgot*°, to Collini’!, to Jean Jacques de Mairan*?; or when 
combining two rôles he signs ‘le vieux suisse’ to cardinal de 
Bernis’#?, to the king of Prussia?##, to the comte de Tressan***, to 
mme de Fontaine***, to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha*#’, to Jacques 
Bernard Chauvelin®*, to mme de Pompadour*®; finally, when 
he pens a letter to François de Bussy ‘du fonds de nos antres’, 
signing it ‘le suisse V. et la suissesse D’2°: not only has he found 
a set of interconnected rôles but, as always, they elicit appropriate 
responses from the initiés. 

Properly enough, the most faithful in this case are those initiés 
of the court with regard to whom, after all, the rôle of le suisse is 
most particularly played. The then comte de Bernis addresses 
himself from Versailles to ‘le vieux suisse’*1, and so does the 
Elector Palatine from Mannheim. The Elector is also especially 
responsive to a rôle called that of ‘le petit suisse’, and writes to 
Voltaire accordingly***. Also from Germany, Frederick addresses 
a letter to the ‘ermite suisse‘; and at a time when we will find 
Voltaire most actively playing with the idea of his Swiss hermi- 
tage, from the court at Bayreuth the margravine writes ‘au Frére 
Suisse”#5, From that other court the duc de Choiseul writes to 
‘mon cher solitaire suisse’®*. And as was the case with the jardi- 
nier, it should not be surprising that others of the initiés should 
take up the part of suisse and that the Englishman George Keith 
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should begin a letter to Voltaire: ‘C’est un meilleur Suisse qui vous 
répond mon cher Voltaire’257. 

Keith’s letter, of course, is the logical counterpart in this system 
of initiés to the sort of letter in which Voltaire can offer himself 
as of whatever nationality his correspondent is, to the sort of 
thing he writes to Shuvalov: ‘Pour moi, je me crois de votre pais 
depuis que votre Excellence veut bien entretenir avec moi un 
commerce de lettres’**, to what he can write his ‘hero’ when 
Richelieu is governor of Languedoc: ‘Je ne suis plus qu’un suisse, 
que ne sui-je aprésent gascon!’?5® 


V 


Giunsi dunque dopo un giro per varie provincie 
alle Delizie, chiesi de Monsieur de Voltaire, e mi fu 
mostrato a dito nel suo giardino. ... Oh, replicò 
subito, un Italiano, un Gesuita, un Bettinelli onorano 
troppo le mie capanne. Io sono un agricoltore come 
vedete, (e mostravami il suo bastoncello che alle due 
estremità avea una piccola ronna e una piccola 
zoppa) con questo stromento alla mano pianto il 
frumento come si fa la lattuca grano a grano, onde ho 
miglior raccolta che da quando ho seminato ne’ libri 
pel bene degli uomini. — Saverio Bettinelli?®, 


Bettinelli’s account of his visit to the garden at Les Délices can 
be useful if only because until now we have for the most part been 
treating Voltaire’s various rôles in terms of their representations 
within the correspondence. Within the garden, however, we 
must not neglect that Voltaire jardinier is something which is 
very much lived. This is not to change my definition of what 
Voltaire’s rôles are about; lived as it is, the jardinier is still a func- 
tion of a relationship with the initiés. In fact shortly we shall find 
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that the very structure of the garden requires initiés within its 
walls as well as without—as indeed is already suggested by the 
very visit of the Italian Jesuit to that figure whom we have just 
found representing himself as solitaire, as hermite. 

The reader need not of course be surprised along with Betti- 
nelli at finding the agricoltore gardening implements in hand. 
There is no doubt but that he can be found on practically any 
given day in this attitude, or at least on those days when the 
malade is not confined to his bed. One need only look at that one 
of Jean Huber’s well-known series of paintings, done of Voltaire 
at Ferney and now at the Hermitage, which shows the old man 
actually planting a tree while two domestics watch from 
behind him. Or we can think of letters such as the one in which 
Voltaire announces to Argental with evident satisfaction: 
‘Lekain . . . n’a trouvé qu’un... jardinier”?®1. 

We can easily enough accept, then, that Voltaire does live his 
rôle; although the process by which he comes to be someone who 
can label himself planteur de choux remains especially intriguing. 
If we return for a moment to the correspondence from his first 
days in Switzerland, we find Voltaire sending out pleas for help 
in finding a suitable gardener for his first property at Montriond. 
On 18 February 1755 he writes to Jean Louis Labat: ‘Pay de 
nouvelles graces 4 vous rendre monsieur de vouloir bien me pro- 
curer un jardinier convenable”®; and on 23 February, again to 
Labat: “Je trouverai peutêtre à Prangin à mon retour le jardinier 
et les harnois’®. By the time early March has come, and his 
Délices are in the offing, Voltaire is picturing himself to Argental 
as overseeing an entire contingent of gardeners: “Je ne parle qu’a 
des massons, à des charpentiers, à des jardiniers. Je fais déjà tailler 
mes vignes et mes arbres. Je m’occupe à faire des bassecours’?*. 
Here it is not yet a question of ‘je plante’ but of ‘je fais planter’, 
and yet within two weeks will begin that outpouring of letters 
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from which I have quoted at such length in which it is Voltaire 
who is the actual jardinier. 

What is curious is that although there will always be a consider- 
able staff of gardeners at Les Délices, they soon disappear almost 
to a man from the correspondence. As much as we may look for 
them in the letters of the coming years, it is invariably Voltaire 
Jardinier who appears in their stead. About the only exception to 
this is to be found with the Tronchins who have, after all, a 
privileged relationship with the jardinier. Jean Robert can read: 
‘Je voudrais un baril d’huile très commune pour vos jardiniers 
qui mangent touttes vos salades, et qui ne méritent pas de l’huile 
fines, And it is from another letter to him that we learn that 
there are already four gardeners at work at Les Délices?**, a 
number which begins to grow somewhat allarmingly, as Francois 
learns: ‘Oserais-je vous prier monsieur de vouloir bien me préter 
votre secours pour me délivrer d’une inondation de jardiniers 
qui se sont emparez de nos Délices? Le ciel m’en avait donné 
quatre et il en est venu encor un cinquième”?7. But apart from 
this special series of letters to the Tronchins these other gardeners 
are quite absent from the correspondence. 

In short, from hiring gardeners, to supervising them, to 
becoming gardener oneself, is but an extraordinarily brief pas- 
sage for Voltaire. It is a passage which reminds one of that 
passage which we have already remarked from the author to one 
of his literary characters, or which brings to mind Voltaire, 
already author of Candide, who takes up the part of a métayer 
named Jacques Lamentier when carrying on peace negotiations 
with Prussia during the Seven years war. At one point Lamentier 
will even post his letter to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha from ‘notre 
métairie’. Or again it brings to mind that rather convoluted 
set of relations between the author and his characters which can 
be found during the period at Ferney, when Voltaire, as is known, 
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has invented a whole family of peasants named Vadé. One of 
them writes pamphlets for public distribution—which today we 
read as pamphlets by Voltaire; the rest work their land. In the cor- 
respondence, however, one Vadé can write a letter about another; 
and someone like Chauvelin can read such a letter: ‘Mon cousin 
Vadé emploie sa vieillesse à cultiver la terre, à défricher deux 
lieues incultes, à dessécher des marais. Il se sert du semoir avec 
succès. Il se sert du van cribleur qui vanne et qui crible cing setiers 
de blé par heure . . . il croit qu’un homme qui fait lever cinq épis 
de blé où il men croissait qu’un rend plus de services à l’état qu’un 
poète et même qu’un faiseur de feuilles’?*®. We have already met 
with this vieillard with his ‘van cribleur’, his ‘semoir’ and his two 
leagues, and will soon encounter the old man who claims to be 
giving up literature for agriculture. But what is perhaps most 
remarkable is that within the garden, where it would seem to be a 
question of authority and not authorship, we find the overseer of 
gardeners ousting his charges and replacing them with a person- 
age called Voltaire jardinier. 

In short, this is simply a way of saying that while Voltaire does 
indeed live his rôle, it is nonetheless a rôle and consequently sub- 
ject to representation. Subject to representation not only in the 
correspondence, for while Voltaire zs gardener, he is also that 
gardener who somehow manages to have Huber paint him as 
such—a painting which is doubly interesting insofar as its very 
content is that of two figures watching the gardener at work. 
Bettinelli’s record, then, is useful for not only does it show Vol- 
taire to be in fact living the rôle, but it also shows how the lived 
rôle is in itself a kind of representation. Because it is an account 
by one of the initiés in it we come as close as is ever possible to 
what we might be tempted to call the ‘person’ Voltaire. ‘Voltaire’ 
speaks, but what he says is really quite remarkable: ‘Io sono un 
agricoltore come vedete’. And the ‘person’ reveals himself, 
demonstrates himself, as a personage before Bettinelli’s eyes. 
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Bettinelli is confronted, within the garden, in his personal 
encounter with Voltaire, with the same problem that can bedevil 
the uninitiated reader of the correspondence: Voltaire can never 
be reached except as the set of all his personages and the sum of 
all those rdles only a handful of which I have discussed so far. 
And since I have been so insistent that the rôles must be played 
out in conjunction with one or more of the initiés, I may add 
somewhat parenthetically that the znztié is as much the sum of his 
personages as is Voltaire. Or at least this would seem to be the sense 
of the greeting of the agricoltore to his visitor: ‘Oh. . . un Italiano, 
un Gesuita, un Bettinelli’. Voltaire’s first perception seems to be of 
the several potential shapes which the figure before him may 
assume. 

On this anecdotal level we have already encountered something 
of the ease with which Voltaire can slip into one of his representa- 
tions in the stories told by Collini and by Wagniére about the ma- 
lade. Such stories are to be found everywhere in the records left by 
the fellow initiés. Here because it bears some resemblance to the 
alacrity with which Voltaire makes himself suisse, we may recall 
another incident related by Collini, where one evening while 
travelling in Germany his employer suddenly, and quite capri- 
ciously, decides to change nationality: ‘Mon ami, ajouta-t-il, 
donnons-nous ici pour Italiens; et il se donna pour gentilhomme 
italien à Worms où nous couchâmes: l’aubergiste, qui parlait un 
peu la langue toscane, s’entretint avec lui pendant que nous sou- 
pions. Voltaire se livra à sa gaité naturelle, lui fit croire mille 
choses singulières et rendit le souper fort divertissant’?”°. And 
while to modern sensibility such diversions may appear purely 
gratuitous, or merely theatrical, this is not really the case. For one 
thing the particular rôle chosen at Worms is by no means the 
result of chance: Collini, we know, was a Tuscan, and the game is 
clearly played out in terms of Collini, with his cooperation and 
his connivance. (Furthermore, it may be noted in passing that 
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although Voltaire could have no way of knowing that the inn- 
keeper-spectator of his little performance might speak a bit of 
Italian, the man is drawn unwittingly into the game, reminding 
us ofthe way in which some ofthe spectators of Candide métayer 
are drawn into his métairie—although by way of correction it 
should be added that Candide’s so-called spectators are really his 
initiés. À language of theatricality always breaks down with 
Voltaire.) 

The charge of gratuitousness is in a way more difficult to 
answer. For one thing it calls to mind one of the most character- 
istic facets of any story of Voltaire’s life, not so much the diligence 
with which he acquired both English and Italian as his delight in 
using them, sometimes in rather odd circumstances. Surely, it 
may be protested, it was no more necessary for him to carry on 
his amorous correspondence with mme Denis in Italian—recall- 
ing, incidentally, that one surviving letter of mme Du Chatelet 
to Voltaire, a letter which begins: ‘Dear Lover’?7,—thanit is for 
him to pass himself off as Italian at Worms. It can hardly be pre- 
tended that writing in Italian in the eighteenth century would be 
like using a secret code. Yet somehow it is necessary—the 
important thing being not so much that he be in particular an 
Italian in wooing his niece, but that he has to play at something. 
There is no particular way as with Collini for us to decide why 
Voltaire should choose to be Italian in courting his niece, unless 
it be that both could read and write that language or that there 
was a certain tradition in the 18th century of amatory writing 
being done in Italian: the important thing with Voltaire is that a 
decision has to be made which rôle to pick. And we find him 
faced with this decision at every moment of his life; Collini’s 
anecdote of what happened at Worms allows us a brief glimpse 
of just one of those countless instants where the decision is 
made. Other mémoires written by Voltaire’s contemporaries are 
equally revealing, and they all give the same impression of 
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an extraordinary quickness of reflex in picking out just the 
right part. 

These examples of Voltaire’s playing with different languages, 
of his playing at different national parts, are not irrelevant when 
we return to the story of that figure who in early 1755 decides to 
remain in Switzerland—as we might say today—or who, in his 
own very different language, writes to Defresnay about his deci- 
sion to ‘me faire suisse dans toutes les formes”. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly just how different the two languages are, 
nor can we neglect to accept Voltaire’s syntax in its strongest 
sense when he writes, as he does from Ferney to Argental: ‘vous 
souvenez vous que quand je me fis suisse . . .?’?”* Voltaire does 
indeed make himself Swiss; and we have already met him in that 
guise, just as we have already seen him in the guise of many other 
nationalities. This language of becoming, or being, or making 
onself Swiss or any other nationality is not just Voltaire’s own, 
but it is part of the fabric of the language of the correspondence. 
Thus we find Collini writing, probably in mid-February 1755, 
that the contract for the acquisition of Les Délices has been 
signed, and finishing his sentence with the announcement that 
‘nous sommes Génevois?#, In one sense this is a perfectly 
inocuous statement, and there is even a certain degree of truth in 
it since Voltaire and his secretary have just settled on Genevan 
territory. But what strikes one in reading the correspondence is 
that nowhere (at least to the best of my knowledge) in these 
circumstances, or in similar ones at the time of the acquisition of 
Ferney and Tournay, does any one of the initiés say what I have 
just written in English, that is: ‘we have just settled at Geneva’. 

What interests us most here, however, is not so much the 
language of Collini as that of the figure at the very centre of the 
circle of initiés. And we find that in the case of the early weeks of 
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1755 heis much quicker than his secretary to appreciate the poten- 
tial of a larger repertory of parts provided by the very difficulties 
of his personal situation. Before firmly fixing on the property 
soon to be known as Les Délices, he writes, for example, to 
François Tronchin: ‘Nous ne savons encor si nous serons où 
suisses, où genévois, où savoiards, où français’ 2. The choices 
are so tempting that it is difficult to decide; and in fact when he 
finally does settle on a property, the beauty of its situation is such 
that the figure whom we have already encountered as the suisse, 
the vieux suisse, does not have to limit himself to just one part. In 
his correspondence he makes good use of the peculiar topogra- 
phical properties of Les Délices; he writes to mme de Fontaine: 
‘Pour ma maisonnette elle n’est point en Suisse; elle est à l’extré- 
mité du lac, entre les territoires de France, de Genéve, de Suisse 
et de Savoye. Je suis de toutes les nations’?’*. 

And because this last phrase is so often cited the reader should 
be cautioned that this is not yet the voice of the patriarche of 
Ferney who will be of all nations because he has adopted the 
voice of the world’s oppressed. There is no denying that the 
patriarche is to be; although again it is not history nor the patri- 
arch’s contemporaries who so christen him, but the parriarche 
who generates himself, the patriarche being a linguistic element 
among the initiés, and like all such elements its source being in 
Voltaire’s own representation of himself. From Tournay Vol- 
taire will write one day to Charles de Brosses: ‘Je deviens 
patriarche”?7. From that moment on the personage to be recorded 
in history books is created. And although to speak of the patriarche 
of Ferney is to put ourselves some three years ahead of the story 
of the jardinier settling into his rôle, it may not be entirely unuseful 
to show how the former comes into being, partly because his 
fame is to continue enduring for some two centuries, partly 
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because we will only be able to understand what we have called 
Voltaire militant if we see that he too is a personage just like all 
the other Voltairean personages. 

Like all elements of the language its germ is to be found many 
years before its final flowering; during the first days at Les 
Délices we find Voltaire writing to Thieriot: ‘Je finis enfin par 
mener une vie patriarcale?®, But it is only through a slow ripen- 
ing process that the jardinier turns himself into patriarche, a pro- 
cess which the reader of the correspondence can witness. The 
patriarche who is becoming writes for example to Jean Robert 
Tronchin: ‘Je vais mener une vie patriarcale. Point d’argent mais 
baucoup de foin, des moutons, et des pèches que les patriarches 
n’avaient pas’?®, Or again he writes: ‘je suis bien grand seigneur. 
Mais tout grand seigneur que je suis, je sens que je n’ai pas assez 
de foin . . . et je ne veux plus rien achetér de ma vie que du sel et 
du boeuf; je veux vivre en patriarche’***. But the process is not all 
that long. It is now a patriarche who writes to Cideville about his 
Jesuit neighbours: “Qu’on les brûle ou qu’on les canonize, peu 
m'importe, à moy patriarche, qui ne connais plus que mes trou- 
peaux!’*s! And then the naming done, the other initiés inevitably 
begin to make their compliments. The verses of Claude Robin 
which we cited earlier are addressed to the patriarche***. And 
Thieriot, being one of the oldest of Voltaire’s parishioners, is one 
of the first; he writes of a visit which he is contemplating making 
to Ferney and of ‘un grand plaisir de mener avec vous la vie des 
Patriarches’**. 

I have said that the patriarch generates himself, but this is 
of course only partly true. As we have found everywhere else a 
Voltairean personage comes into being, as well, as the function 
of a relationship with one or more of the other initiés. In this 
particular case a close reading of the correspondence seems to 
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indicate that the patriarche is first of all a function of a relation- 
ship with mme Du Deffand—who is by this time blind and herself 
living in retirement in the country. We find, for example, from 
Voltaire’s letters to her that at this period one of his preferred 
literary texts is the O/d testament, and more specifically the ‘partie 
historique’, than which there is ‘point de livre plus amusant’?**, 
In another we find him counselling mme Du Deffand to read the 
book of Ezekiel?**, and in still another he writes: ‘J’aime les moeurs 
des patriarches, non pas parce qu’ils couchaient tous avec leurs 
servantes, mais parce qu’ils cultivaient la terre comme moi. Lais- 
sez moi lire l’Ecriture sainte’***. As is always the case with Vol- 
taire’s manifestations it would be dangerous to speak of media- 
tion by literary texts. In the present case, for example, the very 
dating of the letters would seem to indicate that Voltaire has 
found the part well before he has taken to re-reading the Bible. 
But at the same time it can be seen that as the patriarche discovers 
the Old testament, this personage begins to become a function of 
the literary one—a contention which can be supported by the fact 
that it is during this period that we can date the beginnings of 
Voltaire’s gathering of materials for his commentary on the Bible. 
And so when the patriarche writes to his old friend Thieriot, 
advising him to read Moses—‘Ce livre est cent fois plus amusant 
qu’Homere, et je le relis sans cesse avec un ébahissement nou- 
vau**7—one cannot help but be reminded of that gardener who 
after the publication of Candide begins to play the part of that 
other gardener Candide. 

The patriarche is a personage who properly belongs to a later 
part of our study and need only appear here parenthetically. We 
will meet with him again when it will be a question of Voltaire 
militant, for that myth of the patriarche of Ferney who is poli- 
tically active is indeed correct. But Voltaire politically active 
only makes sense in terms of, as a function of, Voltaire seigneur 
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of Ferney and Tournay; we have already had a glimpse of this 
in the letter to Jean Robert Tronchin cited above: ‘Mais tout 
grand seigneur que je suis . . . je veux vivre en patriarche”**. In 
fact it is for this reason that I have rejected the term ‘engagement’ 
with Voltaire in favour of a notion of his ‘militance’ to show the 
peculiar structure in which his political activities must be situated. 
When Voltaire writes, as he does to mme Du Deffand, of ‘la vie 
libre et patriarchale’*** this will indeed be the voice of the man 
who has taken up the causes for which he is to be remembered, 
who has made himself the advocate of Calas, mlle Corneille, the 
chevalier de La Barre, Rochette and so many others; but the very 
liberty of the patriarche which makes all this possible must itself 
be examined. Such an examination can only be made in its place. 

For the moment, then, that correspondent who announces with 
such pleasure in 1775 that ‘je suis de toutes les nations’ is not yet 
the patriarche, is not the militant. One is reminded more of that 
delicious pleasure for an actor who is offered a script in which he 
is to play all the parts at once. We have already met something of 
this in our list of citations where he becomes whatever nationality 
his correspondent happens to be, and the beauty of the situation 
of the garden at Les Délices is that it allows him to play all parts 
simultaneously. I do not mean to suggest that Voltaire con- 
sciously acquired a property like Les Délices for its extraordinary 
location straddling the Franco-Genevan frontier, but the use to 
which we find him putting that location is especially Voltairean. 
Thus we will find time and again the Swiss gardener, that charac- 
ter who writes to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha: ‘Pour moy je ne suis 
qu’un pauvre suisse”, He describes himself to the same corre- 
spondent as ‘ce pauvre suisse V.”#1, to Sénac de Meilhan as ‘un 
suisse’??? or to the Elector Palatine in letter after letter as “votre 
petit suisse, writing thus throughout the Seven years war 
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where in one paragraph he will speak of ‘vous autres français” 
only to include himself a moment later in a first person plural 
pronoun. 

In later years when Richard Phelps writes to George Lyttleton 
speaking of Voltaire’s first days in Switzerland, he is only telling 
part of the story: ‘His favourite theme in all humours, was, Je ne 
suis pas Frangais”®**. In a way the other half is recounted by Vol- 
taire’s acquisitions of Ferney and Tournay in 1758. Here the 
gardener is quite explicit about what he is doing; he writes, for 
example, to Constant d’Hermenches: ‘Me voicy velours a trois 
couleurs, francais, genevois et suisse. On est infiniment plus libre, 
et c’est à quoy j’ay toujours visé’**. Here, of course, the question 
of political liberty is raised—about the same properties Voltaire 
will even later write to Alembert: ‘Il faut toujours que les philo- 
sophes aient deux ou trois trous sous terre’?** —but I will leave the 
question of the nature of that liberty for later. Here it is simply 
worthwhile noting the logic of these new properties in terms of 
him who delights in taking all parts at once. From Ferney we will 
find him describing himself to Fabry as ‘un homme moitié fran- 
çais, moitié suisse’? and to the baron de Montricher as ‘un 
homme moitié suisse moitié frangais’**. To all extents and pur- 
poses the order of the rôles is indifferent; what matters is their 
simultaneity as the two citations suggest. This is so true that 
sometimes the two rôles coalesce into one perfectly harmonious 
whole, one which gives Voltaire no difficulty of expression at all, 
as when he represents himself to mme de Fontaine as ‘un Francais 
suisse’, 

What occurs, then, is that during the same week we find the 
Elector Palatine addressing himself to his ‘petit suisse*°, and the 
Swiss sending a letter to Thieriot in which he speaks of ‘moi qui 
suis bon français’, Again I do not wish to deny a political 
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content to these letters; they are all written in function of certain 
circumstances as well as in function of the person to whom they 
are addressed. Thus, for example, the letter to Thieriot is written 
at a time when Voltaire has been accused of playing a double 
game in his rôle as intermediary between Versailles and Berlin 
during the Seven years war; and the phrase we have taken from 
the letter to Thieriot has a double sense—ironic insofar as it is 
written to that most initiate of the initiés and political insofar as it 
is addressed to the Parisian public at large. However, what 
interests us most here is still that figure whose ability it is to carry 
all sorts of passports at once, a capacity which is so much a part 
of the language of the initiés that we can read letters such as the 
one from the duc de Choiseul addressed to ‘mon cher solitaire 
suisse’, a letter in which he compliments the Swiss on being ‘bon 
Français et bon sujet du roi’. 

In 1758, having just acquired Ferney, Voltaire writes to Charles 
de Brosses about what are now his four properties ‘en France, en 
Suisse, à Genève et même en Savoye’, and goes on to conclude: 
‘On dit, je ne sais où, qu’on ne peut servir deux maîtres; j'en veux 
avoir quatre pour n’en avoir point du tout et pour jouir pleine- 
ment du plus bel apanage de la nature humaine qu’on nomme 
liberté’*°*. Such letters at this period are not infrequent; for 
example, shortly afterwards we find him writing much the same 
thing to Constant d’Hermenches about his four properties which 
are guarantees of his liberty®**. Leaving aside any question of 
Voltairean libertarianism to which citations like the one just 
above inevitably seem to lead Voltaire’s modern critics, such 
citations can be useful, for they show that the pleasant thing 
about being of many nationalities at once is that one is never 
forced to become fixed in any single category. The letter to 
Brosses is ample demonstration that Voltaire’s playing with 
various passports is nothing buta refusal to carry any one of them. 
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In short the beauty of the system is that playing many parts is the 
refusal of any one part: settling at Les Délices in 1755 Voltaire 
protests that he is of a// nations, but the system is revealed in its 
entirety in 1758 when he settles at Ferney and declares that as a 
resident of the pays de Gex and of Geneva he is consequently 
of no nation. In the chapters which follow I shall try to make it 
clear how and why both sides of the system can be played at once. 

There is no doubt but that Voltaire is aware how the system 
can be read in both ways, or at least that he is expert in doing so. 
In a later chapter I have tried to show that Voltaire’s decision to 
expand his agricultural domain by acquiring other lands in 
Burgundy is in large measure a consequence of financial troubles 
brought about by the events of the Seven years war. Yet the fact 
remains that he also becomes dissatisfied with being a resident at 
Les Délices. The reasons for his dissatisfaction are not entirely 
clear: certainly the property was too small for the purpose to 
which he intended to put it; however, a close reading of the corre- 
spondence also suggests that it may be due to the fact that indeed 
he has come to be treated too much like a Genevan—both by the 
city fathers who demand the cessation of theatrical performances 
at Les Délices (an unthinkable restriction given the nature of the 
place, as we shall see) but also, on another level, by those very 
initiés to whom the suisse has been directing his letters. 

Having written Candide and having acquired Ferney in Bur- 
gundy, Voltaire does not give up writing letters signed by the 
suisse, but henceforth only some of them are penned by that per- 
sonage. Others are written by all manners and shapes of French- 
men, and there begins an interesting series where the sometime 
Swiss begs his correspondents no longer to write to him ar 
Geneva but via Geneva instead. We may cite the date line of a 
letter sent to Grimm: 


a Tourney, par Geneve 
car je n’aime point qu’on 
m’écrive a Geneve, car cela 
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a lair d’un réfugié, car je 
ne le suis pas*®>. 
This becomes a recurring theme with that figure who still signs 
letters as the suisse; he writes much the same sentence to Thie- 
riot® and again to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg**”. To the 
Argentals he writes: ‘Je supplie mes anges de m’écrire par 
Geneve et non à Geneve. Cet à Geneve a lair d’un réfugié!” And 
lest they forget, we find Voltaire again writing to Argental with 
the reminder: ‘Et jamais à Geneve s’il vous plaît, mais par Geneve. 
Voulez vous qu’on me prenne p" un huguenot réfugié?’ It will 
be remarked that throughout this series of letters runs the con- 
cern that Voltaire should be considered a réfugié, and in fact we 
will find in the third chapter that one of the fundamental pre- 
occupations with Voltaire is the problem of what I call the exile. 
And so it is not surprising that when Voltaire reads in the Journal 
encyclopédique an account of m. de Voltaire living in exile in 
Switzerland that he should quickly pen an indignant reply: ‘mais 
il n’est pas vrai que je me sois retiré à Geneve. Mon habitation 
naturelle est dans des terres que je possède en France sur la fron- 
tière, & auxquelles s. m. a daigné accorder des privilèges & des 
droits qui me rendent ces terres plus précieuses. C’est là que ma 
principale occupation assez connue dans le pays, est de cultiver 
en paix mes campagnes & de n’y être pas inutile à quelques infor- 
tunés’#1°, And when he finds George Lyttleton to have written 
much the same kind of report in a recent book of his, Voltaire’s 
response is equally prompt: ‘Ifj enjoy a little country-house near 
Geneva, my mannors and my castles are in Burgundy, and if my 
King has pleas’d to confirm the privileges of my lands which are 
free from all tributes’#1, And with Lyttleton he will go so far as 
to write a correction to be inserted as a note in a new edition: ‘On 
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s’est trompé, à la page 134, des Dialogues, en disant, que m. de 
Voltaire était banni de France pour ses écrits. Il demeure en 
France dans le compté de Tourney, dont il est seigneur. C’est 
une terre libre en Bourgogne, dans le voisinage de Genève: il n’a 
point été exilé”#"?. 

This refusal of the Swiss to be considered the personage of his 
own creation is sent out at various times to a number of the 
initiés; for example, we can find the same declaration of non- 
Swissness in a letter to Damilaville**. And while it might be 
tempting to consider these various declarations—particularly 
the ones to Lyttleton and the Journal encyclopédique—as polit- 
ically motivated, which indeed they are, this again would be only 
part of the story. Even before acquiring lands on the other side 
of the French border, we find Voltaire concerned with the same 
problem of par Genève as opposed to à Genève, of not being drawn 
` beyond the limit of escape into the part of genevois. The danger 
is real enough and occasionally Voltaire can be so taken in by his 
own part that during those first years at Les Délices we can even 
find him faltering and making the slip which from Ferney we have 
foundhimbegpging the other #nitiésnotto make. But being Voltaire 
he catches himself up in time: ‘Je compte aller à Geneve, c’est à dire 
à ma solitude près de Geneve”, Such a slip might seem minor 
enough if it were not for the fact that having acquired Ferney, and 
during the period when he is most anxious to protest that heis not 
Swiss, he announces to Thieriot in a letter which I have already 
cited that he never sets foot in Geneva: ‘je ne vais jamais dans cette 
ville hérétique’**®. Or he writes to aneighbour from Geneva, Louise 
Gallatin: “Vous savez que je ne vais jamais dans votre ville héré- 
tique”#1; or at another time to La Marche saying: ‘je hais les villes’, 
adding, ‘je suis à la porte de Genève et je n’y entre jamais’317. 

Later on, when I discuss the structure of the garden itself, 
rather than the part of the gardener who dwells there, we will see 
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in a sense why the correspondent has to write that he never goes 
into Geneva—the garden being defined largely by its separation 
from what we might call the ‘city’. However, since the last three 
citations above are all written after Candide, it may be worth 
remarking that once again we are dealing with one of those 
complicated relationships between the author and his literary 
character: one need only recall the words of the bon vieillard who 
counsels Candide about settling in the garden, and whose advice 
Candide follows to the letter—not so surprising when we con- 
sider that the vieillard in his garden is, as we have seen and shall 
see again, perhaps the most cherished of all Voltaire’s representa- 
tions of himself. In this case the bon vieillard talks about Constan- 
tinople and more particularly about his own relationship with the 
city which can be seen in the distance: ‘J'ignore absolument 
l’avanture dont vous me parlez; je présume qu’en général ceux 
qui se mêlent des affaires publiques périssent quelquefois misera- 
blement, & qu'ils le méritent; mais je ne m’informe jamais » de 
ce qu’on fait à Constantinople; je me contente d’y envoyer vendre 
les fruits du jardin que je cultive’. 


vi 


Une très jolie maison de campagne au bord de 
notre lac, des jardins délicieux, des bosquets, des 
jets d’eau vont servir de tombeau à Henri 1v, à 
Zaïre, à Charles xu, à Newton, à Mahomet, à 
César, à Louis x1v, à Samson, à Nanine, à Jeanne 
d'Arc. Genève en est glorieuse. — Collini to Sébas- 
tien Dupont". 

Voltaire ‘par lui-même?’ C'est une gageure. 
— René Pomeauÿ??. 


Collini is writing his first letter to tell Dupont of his employer’s 
recent installation in the garden at Les Délices. What his sentence 
points up is at the heart of the problem phrased by Pomeau as he 
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launches an especially thorny enterprise. ‘Voltaire par lui-même’ 
would imply that there be one single Voltaire who could exist as 
other than that open-ended set of personages which we have 
found him to be in the correspondence and which Collini under- 
stands full well that he is. Moreover, it might not be misplaced 
here to recall that even the word Voltaire is a label for a personage 
who came into being in a special set of circumstances, a label 
coined for a young man of letters beginning his career in Paris, 
with one eye turned toward Versailles. And it may be worth 
recalling, too, to those two centuries of critics who have scratched 
their heads in vain over one Francois Arouet, a kind of archetypal 
creature who is supposed to stand behind Voltaire and all his 
representations, that that too was just a label, but one destined 
to quick abandonment by its bearer since it had not been chosen 
by him and since in fact it did not fit any of his personages. It is 
my contention, on the other hand, that this ‘Arouet can be said 
never to have existed—existed in the way that we have found the 
jardinier, the malade, or the patriarche of Ferney to exist. 

When Pomeau, then, who is certainly one of the more sensitive 
critics to the problems imposed with any study of Voltaire, says 
that his undertaking is to be a wager he is indeed correct. And 
despite the many insights in his book, he has lost his wager pre- 
cisely because he tries to win it in the first place. Instead of 
following the kind of lead that a sentence such as Collini’s sug- 
gests, he too sets out in pursuit of a kind of archetypal creator of 
all those personages which for Collini simply exist. Pomeau tends 
to carry on the search in terms of a theatrical Voltaire—which 
immediately raises the problem of the creator of the rôles. It must 
be admitted, of course, that it is often Voltaire’s own language 
which might lead one on such a chase. But the language is by no 
means proof of a theatrical structure. Voltaire plays ‘rôles’, 
granted; but perhaps playing isn’t the most felicitous word, for 
they are rôles which are lived. And while the personage who 
plays them is subject to various levels of representation, they 
have always at their base a relationship with his initiés. In short, 
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there is no audience for Voltaire but the snitiés, and that makes for 
an entirely different structure. I insist on this so heavy-handedly 
here, for in this section we shall to some measure be dealing with 
the language of the uninitiate who do not understand. 

Pomeau is by no means the major culprit. He is merely carry- 
ing on, in a more sensitive way, the tradition of those countless 
critics seduced by the spectre of a ‘real’ Voltaire hiding some- 
where under that set of masks which they find him wearing. 
I hope I have shown that a language which includes masks has no 
sense where Voltaire is concerned. In the sense that those critics 
would have him to be there is no ‘real’ Voltaire which by dint of 
research we can ferret out, just as there is no simple, uncontra- 
dictory set of ideas which can be said to be Voltaire’s ‘real ideas’, 
be they on liberty or kings, Corneille or Shakespeare. Those 
numerous volumes on Voltaire’s ‘ideas’ on whatever it may be 
are falsifications precisely because they do not account for the 
fact that Voltaire is always his own personage and that person- 
age has any number of manifestations which if taken singly, each 
one out of the endlessly expandable system, are indeed oftentimes 
necessarily contradictory manifestations. In Collini’s terms it 
surely would not be reasonable to expect Henri tv, Zaire, 
Charles x1, Newton, Mohammed, Caesar, Louis x1v, Samson, 
Nanine and Joan of Arc all to have the same set of ideas on any 
one given subject. Yet in the final analysis that is what so many 
critics, for so long, have asked us to believe. 

If, however, for the moment we were to undertake our own 
search for ‘Voltaire par lui-méme’, it might be interesting to see 
what some of Voltaire’s contemporaries have to say on the mat- 
ter. The accounts of his friends, rivals and enemies, even of those 
farthest from speaking the language of the initiés, can be reveal- 
ing; even when their conclusions are inappropriate, their observa- 
tions are sufficient to demonstrate how that search must neces- 
sarily end in failure. 

Palissot is one of the most frequently cited: ‘Il était frondeur à 
Londres, courtisan à Versailles, chrétien à Nancy, incrédule à 
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Berlin. Dans la société, il jouait tour a tour les rôles d’Aristippe 
et de Diogéne’*?. Doubtless all this is true, but the rival play- 
wright tends to ascribe Voltaire’s chameleon-like nature to 
hypocrisy. Hypocrisy, however, is as meaningless a concept as 
theatricality when used in conjunction with Voltaire, both presup- 
posing that archetypal figure behind his masks. In point of fact 
Voltaire had been all those things Palissot lists. He no more plays 
at being courtisan at Versailles than he plays at being incrédule 
with Frederick at Berlin; acting out a rôle with Voltaire is not a 
way of playing at but his sole way of existing. Voltaire zs courtisan 
and frondeur, chrétien and incrédule—all—and despite Palissot’s 
formulation, which is misleading with its notion of a kind of 
chronological succession of rôles, he has the habit of being at 
least several at the same time. The record shows him, for example, 
to have been both frondeur and courtisan at London; and there is 
no possible denying this to have been the case at Versailles and 
Berlin. 

Or we may think of the more problematic chrétien at the 
Catholic court of Stanislas at Lunéville, or even during the pro- 
longed visit with dom Calmet at the benedictine abbey of Senones 
in 1754 where Voltaire was doing research for his Essai sur les 
mœurs. Here we run into the problem of why it is so difficult to 
write a book on Voltaire’s religion, for example. The incrédule 
from Berlin is just as readily chrétien for the moment precisely 
because his initiés of the moment are so. In the case of the visit 
with dom Calmet Voltaire’s leading the elderly cleric into think- 
ing he was converting Voltaire déiste may seem as gratuitous to 
us as his courting his niece in Italian. But it is not; at Senones he 
cannot be anything but chrétien. And his well publicized delight 
afterwards is not that of the hypocrite or the successful actor, 
but of the master of his own game who has escaped from a social 
structure where he is unable to be the personage of his own 
choosing. We will meet with more of this Voltaire who must be 
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at the head of his own social hierarchy throughout the rest of 
this study. 

But to stay for the moment with Voltaire the eternal personage, 
it must not be neglected that he is extraordinarily aware of the 
way in which he is. In fact it is this consciousness of his rôles 
which again leads Palissot into thinking in terms of hypocrisy 
and critics in terms of theatricality. It is a consciousness implicit 
in all that I have described of Voltaire until now. One need only 
recall the anecdotes told by Collini and Wagniére about the 
malade to be struck both by the awareness and the ease with 
which he can take up and then put aside one of his rôles. Paillet- 
de-Warcy, one of Voltaire’s more denigrating restoration critics, 
recounts a similar kind of episode. He reports Voltaire’s final 
stay in Paris and that visit to him by a deputation of the Comédie 
française just before his death: ‘Lorsqu’après la sortie des his- 
trions, on félicitait Voltaire de cette députation trés honnéte, il 
répondit: “Oui, nous avons fort bien joué la comédie l’un et 
Pautre.” 322 The anecdote itself may be amusing, but the trouble 
is that it is Voltaire’s own language which takes in his critic. 
Paillet-de-Warcy doesn’t seem to appreciate the appropriateness 
of his man’s playing comédien back to a group of comédiens. Vol- 
taire comédien is just one more of those Voltairean rôles I have 
been describing, a rôle to be located on exactly the same plane as 
all the others. In fact I will show in my next section that comédien 
is one of the preferred representations of the inhabitants of Vol- 
taire’s garden. But in the meanwhile the critic falls all too easily 
into the trap of his own manufacture and invents a theatrical 
Voltaire. For just one example, he describes that deathbed visit 
of Franklin with his grandson, which I have tried to show must 
be placed in a different context, as ‘la plus théâtrale de toutes’**. 

For his part the reader of the correspondence should be wary 
of spreading the same trap for himself. For some reason it always 


822 Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de 328 ;hid., p.355. 
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seems to bother critics that Voltaire should remain on such good 
terms with his old Jesuit teachers from Louis-le-grand; but there 
is really no contradiction. Voltaire is both chrétien and incrédule at 
the same time—which, incidentally, is about as good a definition 
as can be found for what Voltaire déiste is, although it should be 
emphasized that in this case the term is not of his own coinage. 
And so one can only too easily be tempted to think of an actor 
when at Ferney the time comes where Voltaire finds it necessary 
to raze the parish church to make way for his own building 
projects. This involves replacing the old church with another, a 
church about which we find Voltaire writing on his and mme De- 
nis’s behalf to pope Clement xu: ‘La supplican’ umilmente de 
degnarsi di concedere loro alcune sante relliquie per l’altare della 
nuova chieza che Francesco di Voltaire edifica nel feudo di 
Ferney nella vicinanza della herezia, riputando che sia convene- 
vole di spiegare tutti i segni della fede in faccia de gli inimici’***. 
And the letter ends: ‘I sopra detti fedeli domandano questi favori 
con prémura, e bacciano j sacri piedi di sua beatitudine con ogni 
umilta e gratitudine’. A game there may well be within the letter 
itself, when we consider that the enemy, at a time when Voltaire 
is hard at work with his écraser l’infâme, are rarely the Genevan 
protestants and usually the Catholic Jansenists and Jesuits. But 
this is not to deny that the rôle of fedele is not a rôle on the same 
level as all the others, especially when a reading of the corre- 
spondence shows that the fede/e has already been assured of the 
pope’s compliance, one might well say complicity. 

During the same week, of course, Voltaire can write to the 
Argentals about the same business and in an entirely different 
voice. But there is no contradiction; it is simply another per- 
sonage who writes, Voltaire maitre, Voltaire seigneur: ‘Comme 
jaime passionément a étre le maitre, j’ai jetté par terre toute 
l’Eglise pour répondre aux plaintes d’en avoir abattu la moîtié. 
J'ai pris les cloches, l’autel, les confessionaux, les fonts baptismaux; 
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j'ai envoié mes paroissiens entendre la messe à une lieue”#:5, 
And this other personage, the seigneur, can list with all the irony 
of which the seigneur is capable that which he is asking of the 
Pope: ‘je demande des reliques pour mon Eglise, un domaine 
absolu sur mon cimetiére, une indulgence in articulo mortis, et 
pendant ma vie une belle Bulle pour moi tout seul, portant per- 
mission de cultiver la terre les jours de fêtes sans être damné’. 

In one way the trap into which the search for a ‘Voltaire par 
lui-méme’ can lead the unwary can always be avoided with the 
aid of the truly znitiés. I have already tried to indicate this with 
the sentence from Collini at the head of this section. Moreover, 
Collini will write in later years of his former employer a remark 
which is well worth retaining: ‘L’entendre ou le lire étaient une 
même chose’***, And Collini is not the only one to have this 
impression. Bettinelli will observe the same phenomenon, 
recalling that same visit to Les Délices: ‘Quand’io fui con esso 
nelle sue delizie presso Ginevra lo trovai nella conversazione quale 
ne’ suoi scritti’*??. The remark is not just an idle one with Betti- 
nelli; he holds on to it and takes it up again in his next letter: ‘Ei 
s’avea fatto uno stil proprio conversando come scrivendo, e rade 
volta parlava naturalmente, cioé come gli altri, ma per lui era 
fatto natura il parlar ingenoso’**. I cite these witnesses not 
because they can give us some glimpse into what is implied by 
Voltaire’s reputation among his contemporaries as a brilliant 
conversationalist, but because in a much more profound sense 
they show us what it is to converse if one is Voltaire. By suggest- 
ing that his voice as speaker differs not at all from that of the 
writer, they turn us back again into the circle from which there is 
no escaping. There can be no ‘Voltaire par lui-même’; to speak 
with Voltaire being to speak with the book which he writes, we 
are eternally confronted like Collini and Bettinelli with one level 
or another of his representation. 
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Finally, it is not only we who are frustrated in a search for a 
‘Voltaire par lui-méme’. At least twice in his career Voltaire set 
his hand to autobiography and in each case failed, leaving a brief, 
unfinished manuscript. Pomeau might be said to have charac- 
terized the results accurately enough: ‘De son personnage, il ne 
découvre que la périphérie”. And a reading of both texts would 
bear this out if we were dealing with an autobiographer other 
than Voltaire. But we are not, and such a conclusion is nothing 
but another invitation to stalk the archetypal Voltaire under the 
actor’s masks. Consequently Pomeau tends to the unfortunate 
notion that somehow the writer wills things to be so that he only 
uncovers the periphery of his personage, that he has some control 
over whether or not he will write his confessional autobiography. 
And one is left with such unhappy phrases as: ‘Voltaire se dis- 
pense ainsi de rien avouer de trop personnel’; or, “il tient sous clé 
les secrets de sa vie privée’*°. 

The real question, however, is not to look for that supposed 
‘real’ Voltaire who is hiding himself from the critic’s gaze, but 
rather how can a personage write the autobiography of that same 
personage. Here I cannot pretend that it is within my competence 
to resolve the problem; although it might be suggested that 
whereas Candide cannot write Candide, Voltaire écrivain can. 
I say this not to re-introduce that hidden primordial Voltaire 
creator of all his rôles—for it will be seen shortly that Vol- 
taire écrivain is as much a personage as all the others; in fact 
I have already noted that it was for this personage that the label 
Voltaire was originally adopted—but rather to postulate that 
whereas one personage cannot write himself, another can. In 
other terms, Voltaire jardinier can write Voltaire malade, and 
the converse; but Voltaire jardinier cannot write Voltaire jar- 
dinier, again as we shall see ina moment, nor can Voltaire write 
Voltaire. 


829 Voltaire par lui-même, p.12. 
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The Mémoires pour servir à la vie de Voltaire, then, the earlier 
of these attempts at autobiography, are nothing if not a demon- 
tration of what I have been saying. Voltaire cannot write Voltaire; 
but Voltaire can indeed write another personage, Voltaire cour- 
tisan at the court of Frederick. Voltaire courtisan is, as we might 
expect, a function of a relationship with his royal initié; and as 
such he is portrayed in the text. But the story recounted in that 
text includes the rupture of that relationship, and as a consequence 
the personage Voltaire courtisan disappears. This leaves us with 
something like Voltaire trying to write Voltaire, which appears 
to be an impossibility; and the reader has the bizarre impression 
of watching the self just crumble away the closer the writer tries 
to approach. 

Since the text is a little-read one, perhaps I may be excused if 
I briefly describe this process. If we consider what defines a 
Voltairean personage, the book is rather artfully constructed. 
Within the first three pages Voltaire has begun to write almost 
exclusively about Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia and especially 
about his son. One may well wonder why Friedrich Wilhelm, 
whom Voltaire never knew or met, should inaugurate Voltaire’s 
autobiography; but it would appear that even his presence fits 
into the system since it is through his relationship with his father 
that the character Frederick makes his appearance in the text. 
The personage Frederick is soon established, and then follow 
several pages which might lead the unprepared reader to con- 
clude that these are mémoires to be used more for a life of Frede- 
rick than for one of Voltaire. And while it is true that the Mémoires 
are written just after Voltaire’s Prussian débacle, that they can be 
said to be his vengeance on Frederick, this would be to ignore the 
autobiographical pretensions of the manuscript. The fact is 
simply that Frederick is necessary before Voltaire courtisan (and 


331 there is no satisfactory way of speak of 1758; but I would be inclined 
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frondeur one might add) can come into being. Even on this purely 
literary level the one personage needs what I have called the 
connivance of the other before he can exist. 

The flaw—or the perfection—is that without this system there 
would be no material at all for these mémoires, and that with it 
there can be no question of autobiography in the confessional 
sense. Both aspects of the question are demonstrated within the 
text itself. With both characters established they can finally 
grimace and do their business together. But the story line is that 
one character should leave the other, that the courtisan should 
flee the king’s court. And it is precisely at this point that the other 
aspect of such a system of ‘autobiography’ reveals itself. Voltaire 
continues writing, but there is no Voltaire for him to write. The 
time is now the present, the writer is now in his Délices. Here the 
unprepared reader might expect something like confession. But 
there is nothing of the sort; Voltaire is reduced to two things, 
neither of which have anything to do with what one would call 
autobiography. First he launches into one of his eternal tableaux 
of Europe, here during the Seven years war which is just breaking 
out, and then undertakes a description of the physical setting of 
Les Délices. There lie the gardens, the rivers and the lake, the 
meadows and the Alps beyond, just as we have found them in the 
letters. But one thing is wanting, his initiés. In these first days in 
the garden we seem to be awaiting the coming of those other 
initiés who are to replace Frederick and allow the jardinier to 
come into being. But for the moment they are not there, nor is 
any Voltaire jardinier in evidence. There is of course the garden; 
but we cannot yet call it the garden, with all its attendant meaning, 
of the correspondence. At its centre there is nothing but a dis- 
illusioned courtier who cannot even express himself as character 
since he is no longer at court, and Voltaire who cannot express 
himself at all. Appropriately enough, at this point Voltaire gives 
up the attempt. 

There is, however, a curious sort of postscript to the text. It 
might seem that Voltaire himself was somewhat dissatisfied; for 
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some years later he adds two paragraphs to his original manu- 
script and dates them 12 February 1760. Again the writer speaks 
in the present, and this time the reader has the impression that at 
last he is going to encounter something quite modern, a kind of 
diary entry. And it is true that in the first sentence there a/most 
appears a kind of anonymous Voltaire, one without a label, who 
is not a personage, and who is about to write himself. This figure 
writes of receiving various proposals from the king of Prussia, 
the story of which has no end yet; and for one brief moment the 
reader expects a Voltaire to appear who will write about Voltaire, 
about his indecisions and his hesitations. No such thing occurs, 
of course, as I have tried to show that it cannot. No confidences 
are made, for there are none to be made. There is no figure whose 
masks are lifted off one by one until the ‘real’ person appears, for 
there is no such person. And the second of the two paragraphs is 
about Frederick, Paris and public opinion, as fitting an end as any 
to a Voltairean autobiography. 

The autobiographer, however, is not quite ready to announce 
himself beaten, and a good many years later at Ferney—no one is 
quite sure when—he takes up the challenge in another abortive 
attempt which has come down to us under the title of Commentaire 
historique®**. The first sentence of this new text bears citing, if 
only because it demonstrates the writer’s recognition that there 
can be no ‘Voltaire par lui-même’: ‘Les uns font naître François 
de Voltaire le 20 février 1694; les autres, le 20 novembre de la 
même année. Nous avons des médailles de lui qui portent ces 
deux dates; il nous a dit plusieurs fois qu’à sa naissance on déses- 
péra de sa vie’. This time he doesn’t even attempt to win 
Pomeau’s wager. And while at first glance it may seem a curious 
solution to the problem of autobiography to pretend that one’s 
secretary is the author, it must be clear by now that in Voltaire’s 
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case the solution is rather ingenious and remarkably coherent. 
Voltaire is no longer faced with the impossibility of writing Vol- 
taire, and the secretary should be able to write about all or any 
of the Voltairean personages. And in fact in this first sentence he 
already introduces three of them: Voltaire born on one date, 
Voltaire born another, and Voltaire malade or mourant for good 
measure. 

This would seem at least to solve the problem of a personage 
writing himself. That this is indeed a problem might become 
clearer if on the one hand we consider the character Candide 
iardinier and on the other that personage Voltaire jardinier. Can- 
dide, we know, does not write books; and in fact the major 
difference between his and Voltaire’s gardens is that in the latter 
enormous quantities of literature are produced, including Can- 
dide. Yet if we look into the garden at Les Délices, we find that 
one of the major preoccupations of Voltaire jardinier is that he be 
someone who does not write. Thus he writes to Elie Bertrand the 
sentence which I have already cited: ‘Je laboure, et n’écris pas sur 
le labourage’***. This is that jardinier who during those early days 
at Les Délices has already written to Thieriot: ‘Je suis bien loin de 
rimailler pour un téâtre que je ne verrai plus*#; to Lekain 
declaring he is now too old to continue contributing to the Paris 
theatre***; who replies to Argental, who has requested a new 
script for the Comédie française: ‘Moy Suisse! moy fournir la 
cour et la ville! ... Heureusement j’ay une jolie maison et de 
beaux jardins”#?7, 

And although there are many different Voltaire personages 
involved in this, the line nonetheless becomes a standing one in 
the letters sent out from the garden. On one occasion the jardinier 
explains to mme Du Deffand that he is no longer interested in 
writing at all: “il y a un plaisir bien préférable à tout celà, c’est 
celui de voir verdir de vastes prairies, et croître de belles moissons; 
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c’est la véritable vie de l’homme, tout le reste est illusion’. 
On another he complies with mme Du Deffand’s request for an 
epitaph for Formont, but does so protesting all the while that he 
no longer has the talent: ‘que pouriez vous attendre d’un cam- 
pagnard qui ne sçait plus que planter et semer dans la saison”. 
At one point he writes to mme de Fontaine: ‘Je vais me servir de 
mon nouveau semoir a cing tuyaux, et cette piéce de menuiserie 
me fait plus de plaisir que des pièces de théatre’**°; or to Argental: 
‘j'aime mieux cent fois labourer mes terres comme je fais, que de 
me voir exposé à l’humiliation d’être corrigé et gâté par des comé- 
diens’**1, The excuse, then, varies from time to time, but the 
declaration remains a constant. With mme de Graffigny it is a 
question of the author’s public, and he is vociferous in his dislike 
of the fact “qu’on fasse dépendre son bonheur de leur maniére de 
penser. J’ai tâté de cet abominable esclavage, et j'ai heureusement 
fini par fuir tous les esclavages possibles’*4?. And at the time of 
the scandal over the publication of Helvétius’ De /’esprit he 
writes to its author: “Je vous avoue que le sort de votre livre 
dégoûte d’en faire. Je me tiens actuellement à être seigneur de 
paroisse, laboureur, maçon et jardinier, cela ne fait point d’enne- 
mis’*4*, In terms of the same scandal he informs Saurin: ‘Au reste 
je suis devenu laboureur, vigneron et Berger. Cela vaut cent fois 
mieux que d’être à Paris homme de lettres. Je vous embrasse du 
fonds de mon tombau et de mon bonheur’. 

I cite all this not to prove the identity of Voltaire jardinier with 
Candide jardinier—although such letters do help the initié to read 
Candide when he at last settles in his métairie as one more repre- 
sentation of Voltaire jardinier—but rather to show that while it is 
part of the business within the garden that the gardener does not 
write, someone must write him. Again this is not to introduce a 
master writer behind all his characters, but simply one more 
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personage called Voltaire écrivain. It is this personage who appears 
in a concurrent series of letters, as in one to the publisher Gabriel 
Cramer: ‘Tant qu’il y aura dans mon corps, je ne sçais quoi, qu’on 
appelle mon âme ... je planterai des arbres, et je ferai rouler la 
presse”%45, It is this personage who can represent himself to Mon- 
crif alongside the others: ‘Je suis histrion les hivers à Lausane... 
Je suis jardinier au printemps à mes Délices’***; to Lekain: ‘je ne 
suis plus qu’un architecte et qu’un laboureur, mais étant devenu 
prêtre de Cérés, je suis toujours dévot à Melpomene et à vous son 
sacristain’**’?; to Chennevières: ‘Je prends donc mon parti de 
planter, de bâtir, de commenter Corneille et de tâcher de l’imiter 
de loin”. And while I have said that the écrivain represents him- 
self, this might be misleading. In this brief list of citations it must 
be apparent that the écrivain too must appear in conjunction with 
the other personages. In brief his existence must be justified by 
that of the jardinier just as that of the jardinier is guaranteed by his. 


vii 


Monsieur votre frére m’apporte dans ce moment 
vos graines; c’est le plus joli présent que vous puis- 
siez me faire. Je sème dans le moment vos oignons 
d’Egypte.... Je vous supplie de m’envoyer tout 
ce que vous pourez en fleurs et en légumes. Le jar- 
din en est absolument dégarni; il faut tout faire ici; 


je fonde Carthage. — Voltaire to Jean Robert 
Tronchin™®, 

Venite ad me omnes qui laboratis. — Voltaire to 
Thieriots50, 


I began this chapter with the story of fugitive Dido founding 
her new city, and in a sense it is fitting that I close with her doing 
so. In the interim we have been dealing with the figure at the 
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centre rather than with the garden itself; but since in the chapters 
which follow it is a question of the activities carried on within 
the garden, and particularly of the kinds of literature written 
there, it is imperative to say something about the structure of the 
garden itself. Otherwise those activities and that literature— 
including Candide—would have no sense. In this section and the 
next, then, I shall take very literally the notion that indeed 
Dido has founded a city, a community. The garden of the so4- 
taire of Les Délices, the hermitage, soon proves itself to be the 
gathering place of a large number of the initiés we have been 
meeting—although as I have already suggested, and as I shall 
develop in my final section, there is also a sizeable circle left 
outside the walls. Here, too, we can then also take Voltaire’s mass 
invitation to Thieriot in a quite literal way. And finally, although 
they are not identical, the reader may wish to keep in the back of 
his mind the story of the founding of that other representation 
of Voltaire’s garden, Candide’s métairie, where at long last Can- 
dide’s circle, his initiés, are gathered bit by bit within the garden 
walls: first Candide and Martin discover Cacambo at Venice, 
then the baron and Pangloss on their galley, next Cunégonde and 
la vieille in their drudgery on the shores of the Propontus; and 
finally one day all together ‘ils virent un jour aborder dans leur 
métairie Paquette & le Frère Giroflée, qui étaient dans la plus 
extrême misére”#51, 

If I may come back for the last time, then, to the story with 
which I began, to that of Voltaire’s first days in Switzerland, 
we find running through the correspondence a constant refrain 
which, expressed to countess Bentinck, is: ‘Je plante sur le bord 
du tombeau”*#?. It would appear that Voltaire does indeed find 
himself quite alone, a kind ofexile, writing to Elie Bertrand before 
acquiring Les Délices that all that is left is for him to ‘finir ma vie 
sur les bords du Lac de Lausanne’***. But even when the garden 
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has been found the line suffers no change. The new jardinier 
portrays himself to Defresnay as ‘batissant, plantant dans une 
retraitte . . qui sera mon tombeau’***; and the same preoccupa- 
tion crops up in the kind of letters he sends Thieriot: ‘Je plante et 
je bâtis sans éspérer de voir croître mes arbres’***. The other 
initiés receive their fair share; Jean Robert Tronchin is told that 
those Délices are nothing but a ‘tombeau’***, and Argental: ‘Il 
faudra me réduire a planter des maroniers et des péchéz. ... Il faut 
enfin vivre pour soy, et mourir pour soy’**”. La Marche hears 
from a Voltaire ‘enterré’***, a correspondent who writes some- 
what later to Francois Tronchin: ‘Je ne songe qu’a vivre et a 
mourir tranquile soit au Chene soit aux Délices’***. But in this 
last the representation of the garden as tombeau begins to shade 
offinto that of the retraite. And while there will always remain the 
sort of rombeau from which Voltaire can write to the king of 
Prussia: ‘J’attends la mort tout doucement’*®, the important 
word is now doucement. 

On the other hand what happens, at least with the innermost 
circle of initiés, is that that empty background in the last two 
paragraphs of the Mémoires does not long remain so. Since on the 
level of the correspondence the jardinier is a rôle which can only 
be played out in connivance with the znztzés, it should not be sur- 
prising that within the garden it is to be lived with their coopera- 
tion and that in that early letter to Thieriot, with which I began 
this chapter, where Dido first announces the foundation of 
Carthage, the jardinier should be re-extending an invitation to 
come to stay ‘pour tout le temps que vous voudriez philosopher 
avec nous**, It is quite literally true what he writes in that same 
letter: ‘Nous sommes occupés Made Denis et moi à faire bâtir des 
loges pour nos amis et pour nos poules’—both kinds of lodging 
being equally required in the garden. It is not just an empty 
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formula of politeness when he writes on the same day to the com- 
tesse de Lutzelbourg and one of her companions: ‘Que ne puis je 
vous avoir tous deux dans mes Délices!’* That figure who 
proclaims with some satisfaction that Lekain has found him 
gardener has already issued Lekain an invitation which begins: 
“Vous me verrez devenu maçon, charpentier, jardinier’**—a 
letter, incidentally, which is a fine example of one by that Voltaire 
whom I have called the sum of his personages. Also it may be 
mentioned that this invitation is dated 24 March 1755, a time well 
before either the ‘loges pour nos amis et pour nos poules’ are in 
any sort of shape to accommodate guests. 

But by this time Voltaire has already invited mme de Fontaine 
and the baron de Prangins to visit him in his ‘solitude’ near Lau- 
sanne“, and has begun to encourage that ‘signora errante’, 
countess Bentinck, to quit Germany for a retreat at nearby 
Vevey. In fact there begins a long correspondence with the 
countess which will end only in 1758 when she lets herself be per- 
suaded to take Voltaire’s house at Montriond. The experience 
will be an unhappy one for her, but in the intervening years she 
is in receipt of any number of letters in which she can read: ‘Je 
compte sur vos bontez, mais point du tout sur votre retraitte en 
Suisse. Vous n’étes pas si détachée du monde que moy madame. 
Si vous aviez vu mes Délices vous vous y feriez philosophe’**. 
But the Westphalian countess is by no means the only one so 
encouraged; at one point there will be a correspondence with 
Octavie Belot where Voltaire tries to have her settle in a ‘petit 
jardin’ about half a league out from Geneva**’. In this case he 
will be more successful. 

And all the while the invitations continue to be sent out to come 
to Voltaire’s own garden. To Charles Bordes who is returning 
to France from Italy, Voltaire writes of its being a pleasure to 
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‘recevoir des hommes comme vous”; to Algarotti who is also 
travelling, he begs ‘per Dio venite a Ginevra*®. Jean Robert 
Tronchin he asks: ‘Quand viendrez vous manger vos poules et 
vos oeufs??? And to François who lives close by there are any 
number of notes dashed off, such as ‘quand souperons nous avec 
les Comnenes?*71 (Les Comnénes = François Tronchin and his 
wife, or sometimes it is Nicéphore, since Tronchin is writing a 
play set in Constantinople). The invitations to mme de Fontaine 
are constant, and in fact she is a frequent visitor: ‘Enfin nous vous 
verrons, et tout s'arrangera . . . je tâche de rendre l’ermitage des 
Délices moins indigne de vous recevoir’*”. La Marche, whom we 
have found in receipt of a letter from the enterré, can also receive 
rather insistent invitations from Voltaire who is usually adamant 
that he cannot leave his garden, not even to go into Geneva as we 
have seen: ‘Si vous ne daignez pas franchir nos montagnes pour 
venir voir notre délicieux vallon entouré d’horreurs, je descendrai 
sûrement chez vous du haut du mont Jura’*’*. Thehorrorsare those 
of the Seven years war, and Alembert can be invited back in a lan- 
guage which plays on the same motif: “C’est ce monde-ci qui est 
l’enfer; Prague en est actuellement la capitale, la Saxe en est le fau- 
bourg, les Délices seront le paradis quand vous y reviendrez’. 
And come back they do; at a time when Les Délices is most 
often known as /’hermitage, we learn from a letter to Thieriot 
that a certain Paty, a friend of Thieriot, has made his ‘péleri- 
nage’, This line, like all the others, is quickly made part of the 
language of the initiés. Cideville sends some verses to mme Denis: 


Vous seriés seuls l’objet de mon Pélérinage 

J irois, en égayant de fleurs mes cheveux gris 
Invoquer en vostre Hermitage 

Saint Voltaire et sainte Denis*’*. 
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And while Cideville does not actually make this particular pil- 
grimage, others do. In fact as the years go on it becomes quite the 
fashion; one need only think of Gibbon trekking to Ferney. 

However, leaving the pilgrims, if we concern ourselves just 
with that privileged group of initiés living in the neighbourhood 
of Geneva, we find that indeed they do forma kind of community. 
It is this community which Voltaire describes to Du Marsais: ‘Je 
trouve quelques philosophes aux pieds des Alpes, toute la terre 
n'est pas corrompue”. It is this community which makes up 
Voltaire’s philosophes. He writes to one of them, Francois Alla- 
mand: ‘Que les philosophes au moins se consolent les uns les 
autres’*’*; to another, Elie Bertrand: “Vos occupations sont tran- 
quiles et agréables tandis que le mal moral et le mal phisique 
inondent la terre. ... Les philosophes examinent avec peine ce 
que les rois détruisent si aisément’*”; to Jean Robert Tronchin: 
‘Laissons les nations s’égorger; et vivons doucement. Un peu de 
philosophie et un ami tel que vous”#°; to Pierre Pictet, another 
Swiss neighbour, when the devil is unleashed and there are wars 
and earthquakes: ‘Laissons le faire, et vivons tranquilles au bord 
de notre lac’***; and to his pastor neighbour Jacob Vernes: ‘Je ne 
connais plus que les douceurs de l’amitié, et je me flatte que c’est 
un goût dans lequel vous m’affermirez’**?. 

And one can hardly pretend that these philosopher initiés are 
living in isolation one from the other. The solitaire writes one 
day to Paris-Duverney: ‘Le fameux docteur [Théodore Tron- 
chin]... toute ma famille . . . la meilleure compagnie composée 
de gens sages et éclairés, s’y rend presque tous les jours’**. All of 
this appears quite true, or at least that is the impression one gets 
from reading notes like the one mme Denis sends to Gabriel 
Cramer: ‘Mrs Pictete, Mt de Gafecour et Mr votre frère doivent 
nous venir voir dans ce mois ci. Si vous pouvez en faire autant il 
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faudrait vennir avant ou après eux affin d’avoir assez de lits. 
Mr Tronchain Boissier m’avoit promis d’y vennir aussi’**, Or 
one might think of Collini who writes to Sébastien Dupont 
almost the same thing as Voltaire: ‘on a presque tous les jours du 
monde à diner”#5. And one might mention Rousseau who, in 
his famous letter attacking Voltaire for being anti-optimiste, uses 
as part of his argument what has already become a part of 18th- 
century folklore, the picture of Voltaire ensconced in his garden, 
happy in the bosom of his friends***. 

Baucis and Philemon invite the Chauvelins to one of the pri- 
vate theatre performances at Ferney**?. And Voltaire describes 
to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha the arrival of another guest: ‘L’am- 
bassadeur de France à Turin m’a trouvé dans mon petit châtau 
jouant la comédie’***. Gabriel Cramer for his part describes to 
Hubert Gravelot ‘la Comédie que nous jouons sans cesse chez 
M. de Voltaire’***. There is no irony intended in Cramer’s words, 
for it is a matter of record that one of the principal activities of 
all these assembled inztiés is to stage plays; nor is there any irony 
when Voltaire addresses his letters for Cramer to ‘mon grand 
acteur’, for the Geneva publisher is indeed one of the stars of 
the private troupe. 

The troupe is a rather persistent one; we find them building 
theatres, writing plays, staging and acting in them, in each one 
of the gardens, at Lausanne, at Les Délices, at Ferney and at 
Tournay. From Tournay we find Voltaire announcing to Capa- 
celli: “compongo un dramma, edifico un teatro, e raduno una 
compagnia di bravi attori; così io conforto la mia vecchiaja’s*°. 
This brings to minda similar announcement sent out years before, 
from mme Du Châtelet in her retraite at Cirey to Algarotti: 
‘Nous avons un théâtre à présent’**!, We can read the same sort 
of sentence in a letter to Argental about a theatre which is being 
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constructed at Les Délices**?, and we learn from a letter to Jean 
Robert Tronchin that Zaire is being done there even before the 
theatre has been built to accommodate it***. But the theatre at Les 
Délices soon causes a clash with the Calvinist authorities of 
Geneva; and although Voltaire is never fully to abandon it (it 
becomes clandestine instead), the principal one in this early 
period is soon set up at Montriond. The correspondence of the 
period, then, is filled with such letters as this, to the comte de 
Tressan: ‘nous jouons des comédies à Lausanne’; or to Tron- 
chin: ‘De notre côté nous jouons la comédie à Lausanne tant que 
nous pouvons. Il y a du bien et du mal dans ce monde’. 
Thereafter, whenever it is a question of nous the initiés in our 
various retreats, it is not only a question of gardening but of 
putting on plays. Mme Denis informs a correspondent: ‘Nous 
jouerons la comédie tout |’été’***. Voltaire writes to the baron de 
Montpéroux: ‘On va donc s’égorger plus que jamais en Ger- 
manie! Pendant ce temps là, nous jouons la comédie. . . . Il n’y a 
plus de plaisir qu’en Suisse’**”. To Thieriot it is: ‘Il faut s’éguaier 
avec les lettres humaines et inhumaines pour ne pas se chagriner 
des affaires publiques. . . . Nous jouons la comédie’?! ; to Darget: 
‘C’est ainsi que nous oublions les querelles des rois, et celles des 
gens de lettres’***; to Jean Robert Tronchin: ‘Pour nous consoler 
de tout cela nous joiions la comédie; les anciens Romains l’ordon- 
nèrent en temps de Peste, mais elle est certainement moins sou- 
veraine contre la peste que contre le chagrin’. For her part 
mme d’Epinay is properly informed about the theatre at Tournay: 
‘nous avons pris le parti de nous réjouir de peur de périr de cha- 
grin des mauvaises nouvelles qui viennent coup sur coup’#1; so 
is mme de Fontaine: ‘j’y ai bati au moins le plus joli des théatres, 
quoique le plus petit. Nous y avons joué trois fois la chevalerie 
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[Voltaire’s Tancrède], pour nous consoler des malheurs de la 
France’#°?; and so as well is count Shuvalov: ‘Notre vie est plus 
agréable que celle qu’on mêne actuellement en Silésie. On 
s’égorge, et nous nous réjouissons 4%, And the malade can write 
to Argental: ‘Nous allons jouer sur notre téâtre de Tourney, mais 
je ne peux plus même faire les pères, j'ay cédé mes rôles, je suis 
spectateur Bénévole’#*. 

Such citations serve a triple function at the least: not only do 
they help describe the band of initiés gathered together in the 
garden, but they also show how the garden itself tends to be 
defined by the horrors around it, in particular those of the Seven 
years war. This, however, more properly belongs to my second 
chapter, and I shall leave the matter for the moment. The plays 
produced in the garden, however, also bring us to a final point: 
they are always Voltaire’s plays. In a letter just cited it was 
Tancréde. Or we can think of the malade who writes from Les 
Délices to Capacelli: ‘Je fais répéter Alzire autour de mon lit et 
nous allons ouvrir notre théâtre dès que je serai debout’#5; the 
jardinier who tells mlle Clairon: ‘je plante des arbres ce matin, et 
je joue Argire ce soir’; the actor who tells the Argentals that 
they are doing Tancréde**’, or who writes to the margravine of 
Bayreuth ‘je me suis réduit 4 jouer le bonhomme Lusignan dans 
Zaire’, Or one might cite mme Denis as independent witness; 
she writes to Lekain: “Nous voulons jouer beaucoup de tragédie 
cet heté, entre autres 3 piéces turques, Mahomet, Zaire et 
Fanime’1®. 

It is important to emphasize this last if only to correct any 
tendency to read Candide’s garden as identical with Voltaire’s. 
Voltaire jardinier as represented by Voltaire may well claim to 
have given up literature, but Voltaire has not. Doing literature 
is ultimately the main occupation in Voltaire’s garden, and under 
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this we must include both the correspondence and Candide. 
Voltaire is already in his garden when Candide is still searching 
for his; this is in a way the lesson to be gained from reading the 
correspondence. 

I have only told part of the story, then, with my citations 
from the jardinier; Voltaire is also perfectly capable of writing 
to Argental: ‘je sens que je ne pourai faire des vers que dans le 
jardin des Délices’? ; ‘Laissez moy quelques mois à mes remèdes, 
à mes jardins et à mon histoire’; or ‘Je grifonne quelques 
articles pour l'Encyclopédie; je bâtis une écurie; je plante des 
arbres et des fleurs; et je tâche de rendre l’ermitage des Délices 
moins indigne de vous recevoir’#!?. This is a composite picture 
of life in Voltaire’s garden, a picture which is as familiar to the 
initiés as is that of the jardinier who bears such a close resem- 
blance to Candide. Voltaire writes to mme Du Deffand—and it 
is useful to keep in mind that no letters are sent out from Candide’s 
métairie—about himself, ‘ayant de plus l’occupation d’une mai- 
son et d’un jardin, et même de l’agriculture, enseveli dans les 
Alpes, dans les livres, et dans les ouvrages de la campagne’**. 
At another time he writes to Richelieu about himself in the midst 
of ‘mes arbres et mes paperasses’4, He tells Condillac: ‘Il m’a 
fallu passer une année entiére au milieu des ouvriers et des histo- 
riens’ #5, and Jacob Vernes: ‘Pierre le grand, mes foins et mes 
charues retardent un peu cette besogne’!*. Precisely what is 
lacking in Candide’s garden, which would make it like Voltaire’s, 
are the paperasses. And perhaps the most accurate portrayal of 
life in the real garden as opposed to Candide’s purely fictive one 
is to be found in a letter to an unidentified correspondent: ‘Je 
m'étais arranger pour mourir il y a quatre ans, et je me trouve 
plus fort que je ne l’ay jamais été, batissant, plantant, rimant, 
faisant l’histoire de cet empire russe qui nous vange et qui nous 
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humilie’#17, Or even better, to bring us back to the community 
that Voltaire’s garden is, in another letter to mme Du Deffand: 
‘Je n’ay pas un moment de libre. Les beufs, les vaches, les mou- 
tons, les prairies, les batiments, les jardins m’occupent le matin; 
toutte l’aprèsdinée est pour l’étude; et après souper on répète les 
pièces de téâtre qu’on joue dans ma petite salle de comédie”##. 

Until now I have been threading together two different 
strands which must be separated once and for all: that of Dido’s 
founding her Carthage and that of Voltaire’s establishing his 
garden on the Franco-Genevan frontier. Carthage as a symbolical 
representation of Les Délices or Ferney can of course be illumin- 
ating. For one thing it suggests some north African waste, remote 
in time, a kind of non-place to the western European imagination, 
and is consequently an ideal representation of the peculiar geo- 
graphical location of Voltaire’s gardens, a location which allows 
him to protest that he is either of all nations or of no country 
whatsoever. But this does not change the fact that Ferney and 
Les Délices nonetheless have real geographical situations. For its 
part Candide’s métairie, like Dido’s city, is also set up in a kind 
of non-place—indeed we shall find that there is a whole geo- 
graphy of non-places in Voltaire, a geography which I shall 
deal with in its place. As for Candide’s settlement on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, a choice of location which has long bothered 
critics, I shall try to show in my last chapter that it is a necessary 
one, that Candide cannot settle in Switzerland, that he requires 
what I have been calling a non-place, but one that is curiously 
accessible. Here, however, I only wish to suggest once again 
that Candide’s garden is no more Voltaire’s garden than Candide 
is Voltaire. Even in terms of geography they are situated on two 
entirely different levels. 

I have also been so fond of Dido’s Carthage because it is a 
representation of the city which in fact the flourishing com- 
munity of watchmakers and peasants at Ferney is to become, and, 
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as well, because in the correspondence it stands as a kind of pre- 
figuration of the community which Candide is to found on the 
Bosphorus. But again the comparisons can be misleading. Not all 
the initiés whom we have found invited to Voltaire’s garden 
actually accept, and rare are those who come to stay. If we except 
the community of Swiss philosophes gathered about the jardinier, 
we find that, unlike Candide’s companions, there are really none 
of Voltaire’s initiés who actually dwell within the garden walls. 
Two possible exceptions might be mme Denis, but her relation 
with Voltaire is a bit special, or mlle Corneille. But although the 
latter may for a while enjoy a certain success with her needle- 
work, recalling Candide’s Cunégonde, she will really be more of 
a cause célèbre than an znitiée. In short what we find with the 
initiés is that it is not only their function to be invited to the 
garden but to remain without its walls as well. 


Vili 


Nous oublions dans notre ermitage les rois, les 
cours, les sottises des hommes; nous ne songeons 
qu’a nos jardins et 4 nos amis. — Voltaire to the 
comtesse de Lutzelbourg*”®. 

On voyait souvent passer sous les fenétres de la 
métairie des bateaux chargés d’Effendis, de Bachas, 
de Cadis qu’on envoyait en exil 4 Lemnos, a Miti- 
lène, à Erzerum. On voyait venir d’autres Cadis, 
d’autres Bachas, d’autres Effendis, qui prenaient la 
place des expulsés, & qui étaient expulsés à leur 
tour. On voyait des têtes proprement empaillées 
qu’on allait présenter à la Sublime Porte. Ces spec- 
tacles faisaient redoubler les dissertations. — Can- 


dide*®, 


The first citation is from a letter in which we have already 
found Voltaire inviting his friend to visit Les Délices, which 
incidentally she is never to do as Voltaire is probably very aware. 
However, even accepting the invitation as fully sincere, as in fact 
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we have seen so many others to be, and allowing for the moment 
that the gardener would happily receive all the initiés within his 
garden walls, he nonetheless makes one critical exception, kings 
and courts. Kings and courtiers, of course, are among the most 
initiate of the initiés as we have already found, the only problem 
being that it is precisely from them that Dido is fugitive. The 
story of Voltaire jardinier begins with his flight from the court of 
Frederick, but it must also be remembered that he has long been 
a kind of fugitive from Versailles as well. In the following chap- 
ters we will find more and more that the very thing which defines 
the garden, which gives it its meaning, is its being continuously 
paired with that other world which is to be found somewhere, 
if not everywhere, beyond the garden walls. However those 
walls must be erected, and it is the convention of the corres- 
pondence that they be erected against kings and courts, a con- 
vention which also finds its expression in Candide. Forget kings 
and courts is a large part of the advice given by the bon vieillard 
to Candide (and it should be remembered that at this point in the 
story the bon vieillard is more Voltaire than Candide, not only 
because of his label, but because like all good vieillards he is 
already in his garden, whereas Candide has not yet learned his 
lesson): ‘Pangloss qui était aussi curieux que raisonneur, lui 
demanda comment se nommait le Mouphti qu’on venait d’étran- 
gler. “Je n’en sgai rien, répondit le bon homme, & je n’ai jamais 
sçû le nom d’aucun Mouphti ni d’aucun Visir” °, 

And it is not just at random that I have cited the continual 
parade of courtisans going back and forth, which Candide and his 
band watch from their métairie. That parade, and particularly the 
fact that it never ends, is fundamental to the delimitation of the 
métairie itself; in other words it is the parade itself which is the 
wall around the métairie. In a similar way the reader of the corre- 
spondence cannot but be struck by the fact that it is not simply 
that at some given moment in the story of Voltaire, because of 
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some past experience at Versailles or Sans Souci, at Paris or 
Potsdam, that the garden walls are thrown up, but rather that at 
every moment the garden must be recreated with reference to all 
those places, that at any given moment it has to be justified with 
reference to those kings and courts who are to be forgotten. 

Certainly Thieriot hasn’t suggested that Voltaire leave his 
garden, and yet he reads about the gardener’s ‘repos’: ‘Je le goûte 
avec volupté et je ne veux le perdre pour aucun roy du monde’#??. 
The ‘roy’ may seem quite gratuitous, and yet he is apparently a 
necessary gratuitousness for he is there at every turn. Voltaire 
writes to count von Keyserlingk: ‘J’ai le coeur plus tendre qu’un 
autre, parce qu’heureusement je suis loin des Rois et des courti- 
sans qui l’endurcissent’!**. This too is a standing line in the 
correspondence, and Thieriot can read: ‘J’aime mieux gronder 
mes jardiniers que de faire ma cour aux rois’##; or ‘Heureux qui 
vit tranquille sur le bord de son lac, loin du trône, et loin de Pen- 
vie#%5, But Thieriot is not alone; as always the other initiés 
receive their copy of the text. Voltaire writes to the comtesse de 
Lutzelbourg: ‘Vous savez d’ailleurs que j’ay renoncé aux cours’; 
to mme de Fontaine: ‘Vous savez les coquetteries que me fait le 
roi de Prusse, et que la czarine m’appelle à Pétersbourg. Vous 
savez aussi qu’aucune cour ne me tente plus, et que je dois pré- 
férer la solidité de mon bonheur dans ma retraite a toutes les illu- 
sions’#??; to Jean Robert Tronchin: ‘Laissons les rois faire égor- 
ger des originaux à 4° par jour’#**; and again to the comtesse de 
Lutzelbourg: ‘Mais tout cela importe fort peu à un philosophe qui 
vit dans la retraitte, et qui n’a ny rois ny parlements ny prêtres. 
J'en souhaitte autant à tout le genre humain’. And he pens a 
poem for the marquis d’Adhémar: 


Indépendant, heureux, au sein de l’abondance, 
Et dans les bras de l’amitié, 
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Je ne puis regretter ni Berlin, ni la France, 
Et je regarde avec pitié 
Les traités frauduleux, la sourde inimitié 
Et les fureurs de la vengeance. 
Mes vins, mes fruits, mes fleurs, ces campagnes, les eaux, 
Mes fertiles vergers et mes riants berceaux, 
Trois fleuves que de loin mon oeil charmé contemple, 
Mes pénates brillants, fermés aux envieux, 
Voilà mes rois, voilà mes dieux**°. 


These verses make it quite clear which kings and which courts 
are to be forgotten. If we take just one of those courts, which for 
our purposes we might label Paris/Versailles, we find that the 
gardener must constantly compare or oppose his garden to the 
capital. We find a suggestion of this in as early a letter as the one 
which he writes to Elie Bertrand at a time when he is just begin- 
ning to negotiate for Les Délices: ‘Les jardins sont dignes du 
voisinage de Paris’41; or when he writes to François Allamand 
about the newly found house with gardens ‘qui égalent ce qu’il y 
a de plus agréable dans les environs de Paris’#?; or to Thieriot 
that ‘les jardins sont dignes des plus beaux environs de Paris’#*. 
It is not my contention that Voltaire is making the garden equal 
to Paris, but equivalent; and its definition is forever put in such 
terms. Still during those same first days at Les Délices Voltaire 
writes a letter to Cideville in which he contrasts himself and his 
friend: ‘Vous sur les bords de la Seine, et moy sur ceux de mon 
lac’, And much later, from Ferney, he writes to mme Du Def- 
fand about his retreat: ‘un homme qui avait renoncé à Paris. . . . 
Je crois avoir renoncé pour le reste de ma vie, à la plus extrava- 
gante des villes possibles . . . je me suis fait une petite destinée à 
part, avec laquelle je ne puis regretter aucune des folies des 
autres’#%5, 
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Actually, however, the formulae are more complicated than 
they might first seem. When Voltaire writes to the baron de 
Prangins that ‘le lac de Genéve vaut bien la Seine. Pour moi, je 
trouve que la solitude vaut bien Paris’#%%, he is in fact playing a 
double game. By mentioning Paris in the first place—a mention 
which is after all perfectly gratuitous, just like the mention of 
kings—he is making the garden like Paris, then by rejecting his 
own comparison he is effectively at work throwing up the walls 
between the garden and Paris. It is this double game which is 
being played in a letter in which Voltaire describes to Argental the 
recent visit of his other niece to Les Délices and the cure which she 
took underthe guidance of Théodore Tronchin: ‘Cette Fontaine la 
ressuscitée est toute étonnée de ma maison et de mes jardins. Elle 
dit quecelaserait bien beauauprés de Paris, maisjenelecrois pas’**’. 

Voltaire may protest that he cannot quite believe mme de Fon- 
taine, but he somehow finds her remark significant enough to 
record. And the reader of such letters may be pardoned if he calls 
to mind that man who can on the one hand write to Argental: ‘De 
profundis clamavi. J ignore tout, du pied de mes alpes’s**; to the 
comtesse de Lutzelbourg: ‘Ma mauvaise santé, ma profonde 
retraite, l'éloignement où je suis de tout ce qui se passe dans le 
monde, le peu de part que j’y prends. . . . Je mai presque plus de 
correspondances à Paris’**, and to the same countess: ‘Je ne 
scais aucune nouvelle de Paris ni de Versailles, je ne connais 
préque plus personne dans ce pais-la’4*°; and who on the other 
hand will one day write to Algarotti: ‘Je tiens toujours mes bons 
Parisiens en haleine de façon ou d’autre. J’amuse ma vieillesse’441, 
In short, if he thinks of that man who writes to Charles de Brosses 
explaining that what has brought him to acquire Ferney is his 
ardent desire to ‘vivre loin des princes’, and who then signs his 
letter ‘G. ord. du R. [gentilhomme ordinaire du roi]’**?. 
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In point of fact, then, the garden which is set up to forget Ver- 
sailles is in constant communication with Versailles. It may not 
be betraying Voltaire’s game too much if I mention the letter he 
writes to Richelieu soon after arriving at Les Délices. ‘Je n’ose 
dans la multitude de vos occupations vous fatiguer d’une ancienne 
requéte que je vous avais faitte avant votre cruelle maladie, 
c’était de daigner me mander si certaines personnes aprouvaient 
que je me sois retiré auprés du fameux médecin Tronchin et a 
portée des eaux d’Aix’***. The ‘certaines personnes’ are of course 
Louis xv and mme de Pompadour. The latter particularly is 
always to be found in the correspondence hovering just beyond 
the garden walls. At a time when the Orphelin de la Chine has just 
been published Voltaire writes to Tronchin: “Je n’écris à mad° de 
Pompadour qu’une lettre de compliment au sujet de mes chinois 
que je lui ay envoiez##, And Voltaire does not content himself 
merely with compliments; one need only think of the dedication 
to Zancrède which appears in 1759, and where the cultivateur 
presents himself in full regalia. Finally, while the gardener is not 
often in direct correspondence with the royal mistress, he takes 
full advantage of the system of indirect correspondence for which 
someone like Argental can be so useful. He writes to the latter: ‘Je 
suis toujours attaché à m* de Pompadour, je lui dois de la recon- 
naissance et j’espére qu’elle sera longtemps en état de faire du 
bien’#5. One need not be well versed in the public nature of 
private correspondence in the 18th century to understand how 
mme de Pompadour will receive her compliment. As one knows, 
when Voltaire agrees with Palissot to put in a good word for 
Lekain at the court, protesting all the while ‘mais la recomman- 
dation d’un suisse n’a pas grand pouvoir à Versailles’**, the 
Swiss’s word will not go all that unheeded and Lekain stands a 
good chance of being granted the favour in question (the right 
to perform elsewhere during the annual closing of the Comédie 
française), which indeed he does. 
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We shall meet again with the gentilhomme ordinaire du roi in 
chapter five. But for the moment, remembering Voltaire’s verses 
to the marquis d’Adhémar, it may not be out of place to recall a 
remark once made by mme Du Châtelet in a letter to Jacques 
François de Sade, where she tells that Voltaire is off on a journey, 
probably into Germany: ‘le roi de Prusse est un rival trés dange- 
reux pour moi, Paris/Versailles is not the only place called 
upon to define the garden; in 1755 Voltaire is also fugitive from 
the court at Potsdam. And it is no accident that we find another 
series of letters in which the garden is both joined with and 
separated from Frederick’s court. “Je ne suis pas comme le roi de 
Prusse’, Voltaire once writes to the président de Brosses at a 
time when he is repairing years of neglect in the vineyards of 
Ferney. The expected declaration that life in the garden is better 
than being at Sans Souci or Potsdam is to be found wherever one 
chooses to look for it: ‘Dans cette douce retraitte on ne regrette 
point Potsdam, et on juge tranquilement les rois’##, Voltaire writes 
in another letter to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg. This is a remark 
which we will have occasion to recall when it is a question of Can- 
dide’s judging both the unhappy kings of Europe and the unhappy 
ones of all recorded history. 

The line about Potsdam, too, becomes one of the standard ones 
of the initiés. To Sébastien Dupont the new hermitage of Les 
Délices is described; and the opposition is quite explicit: “celui 
[hermitage] où je suis à présent vous plairait davantage: j’ai 
trouvé en arrivant des fleurs dans mes parterres’#°, To countess 
Bentinck whom he first met in the same circumstances, he writes: 
‘Nous oublions nos petits mésaises dans une jolie maison avec de 
la musique, des amis, des livres, des jardins agréables et un bon 
cuisinier. Cet état vaut un peu mieux que celuy où vous m'avez 
vu, And to Algarotti, his fellow philosophe both from the 
idyllic days with mme Du Châtelet at Cirey and from the stormier 
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ones in Prussia, the gardener sends an invitation to come to Les 
Délices: ‘Mais la situation en est si agréable que peut-être en 
voyant de votre fenêtre le lac de Geneve, la ville, deux rivières, 
et cent jardins, vous ne regretteriez pas absolument Potsdam. Ma 
destinée a été de vous voir à la campagne’#**. To Darget, an 
initié dating from the same period, Voltaire writes: ‘Mon jardin 
est beaucoup plus agréable que celui de Potsdam, et heureusement 
on n’y fait point de parade’#**, or ‘Chacun a son Sans-Souci; mais 
les housards ne viendront pas dans le mien’#54. 

And once again, as with Paris/Versailles, one cannot help but 
wonder if the lady does not protest too much. As one continues 
reading the letters from the man who tells Alembert that he has 
given up the king of Prussia***, one cannot help but come back 
to the conclusion that it is by recalling courts and other places to 
be forgotten that the garden walls are erected. If it were not for 
this we would again be reduced to speaking of the gratuitousness 
of the eternal mention of Frederick (Frederick = Luc, one of his 
more frequent names in the correspondence of this period), as in 
this letter to Jacob Vernes: ‘Et que dites vous aprésent de Luc? 
Heureux ceux qui cultivent en paix Ceres, Pomone et Flore: 
j'ajoute encor ceux qui rient des folies des hommes et qui sont 
sensibles à tout ce qui arrive à leurs amis’**; or again, when it is a 
question of ‘Le philosophe de Sans-Souci’, in another letter to 
Darget: ‘Je suis toujours honteux d’étre plus heureux que lui’, 
and where Voltaire concludes that he would not trade his own 
castle at Ferney against Sans Souci’#57. 

In point of fact, of course, Les Délices are as much in corre- 
spondence with Potsdam as with Versailles. We may think of one 
of the earlier letters sent out from the tombeau and addressed 
directly to Frederick: ‘cette tragédie que je commengai chez vous 
[the Orphelin de la Chine], avant d’avoir le malheur de vous quit- 
ter; j’aurais voulu la finir dans votre palais de Potsdam, aussi bien 
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que ma vie. Les beautés du lac de Genève et de la retraite que j’ai 
choisie pour mon tombeau sont bien loin de me consoler du mal- 
heur de n’étre plus auprès de v. m.s There is nothing insincere 
in this; Voltaire’s relationship with the king of Prussia will 
always be that of the eternal coquette, for Frederick could not be 
more necessary to the jardinier. 

Finally, it is not, as I have indicated, just these two courts which 
guarantee the very existence of the concept of a retraite. It is all 
courts which are to be forgotten as the suisse writes to the 
duchess of Saxe-Gotha: ‘Je ne scais rien madame des nouvelles 
publiques. Je plante, je batis, je ne me méle point des affaires des 
princes’4**, Ultimately in fact it is the whole ‘outside’ which is to 
be forgotten; it will be recalled that Voltaire adds ‘les sottises des 
hommes’ to kings and courts in his letter to the comtesse de 
Lutzelbourg. His special way of forgetting the follies of mankind 
will form a large part of the substance of the following chapters. 
However, precisely because the entire outside must be forgotten, 
sometimes the bond between the garden and the outside is so 
specific that again it may strike the reader as gratuitous. Voltaire 
writes to Tronchin: ‘Si jamais vous aimez les jardins je crois que 
vous vous plairez dans celuy que je cultive pour vous. Je vous 
plante des forêts d’arbres fruitiers. Oulin ne vaudra pas les 
Délices’*”—the mediation by Oullins being explained by its 
being the house of the baron de Prangins where Voltaire stays in 
the winter of 1754-1755 while looking around for his own 
property. 

Effectively the garden is so mediated in this way, in particular 
through all of the gardener’s adventure on the outside, that we 
can read letters like the one to George Keate where Voltaire 
describes his situation on the lake of Geneva only to conclude: 
‘Si je regrette quelque chose au monde, ce sont les bords de la 
Tamise’**!, Again this must be taken as sincere. But it is not only 
the Thames which is the British equivalent of Versailles and Sans 
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Souci. Voltaire writes another of his many descriptions of Les 
Délices to Thieriot: ‘elles sont bien plus jolies qu’elles ne l’étaient 
quand votre aimable Patu fit un pèlerinage. Je vous assûre que 
c’est une jolie retraite bien convenable à mon âge et à ma façon 
de penser. Je ne fais pas de si beaux vers que Pope; mais ma mai- 
son est plus belle que la sienne’**. This last mediation recalls just 
how much Candide, among other things, is written against Pope; 
but the letter to Thieriot is also of interest because it goes on to 
demonstrate how just about any place, even a purely literary one, 
can be called upon to shore up the walls of the garden. It con- 
cludes: ‘et je vous réponds que les jardins d’Epicure ne valaient 
pas les miens’. This is a line which when taken with all the others 
can shed some light on that often cited ‘Epitre, en arrivant dans 
sa terre prés de Genéve’, a poem which begins: “O jardins d’Epi- 
cure ...’ In fact Epicurus has always been there in the back- 
ground; in that first letter in which Voltaire proposes to Jean 
Robert Tronchin the purpose of Les Délices he says: ‘c’est le 
palais d’un philosophe avec les jardins d’Epicure’*®. 

The garden, then, is in eternal communication with the out- 
side. It can be mediated by just about any place: Montmorenci, 
for example, as in a letter to mme d’Epinay where the gardener 
thanks her for procuring for him some fruit trees: ‘j’y mettrai 
tant de gravier et de pierraille que j’en ferai un petit Montmo- 
renci 4%; or the residence of his correspondent, as when he writes 
to Paris-Duverney: ‘Il eût été plus doux pour moi de cultiver des 
fleurs auprès de Plaisance qu’auprés de Genève; mais j’ai pris ce 
que j'ai trouvé. J’aurais eu bien difficilement un séjour plus 
agréable et plus convenable’*®. And for his part the gardener is in 
constant communication with the outside. And although his 
correspondence is with various circles of initiés, we have tried to 
suggest that it is perhaps fortunate for the very existence of the 
jardinier that not only Frederick and Richelieu, but Cideville 
and Argental and all the others as well, remain on the outside. 
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But it is Voltaire who has drawn the distinction between 
friends-to-be-invited and kings-to-be-forgotten, and since it is 
Voltaire’s game that we are playing, itis a distinction we can keep. 
And so if we may come back to the endless parade of deposed 
vizirs and muftis which Candide and his band watch from the 
security of their garden walls, we can say that it is as much the 
function of those passing boatloads to look longingly up at the 
garden as they are led off to exile, or worse, as it is the business of 
the community of gardeners to watch them sailing away down 
below. 
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II 


Le lointain agréable 
i 


Nous sommes dans notre hermitage des agnaux 
qui n’entendons parler que de tigres et de lyons. 
Nous bélons doucement pendant que ces monstres 
rugissent. — Voltaire to countess Bentinck. 

Cette Lettre trouvera peut étre V: M: a quelque 
batterie mais non pas dans un tas de fumier. Heu- 
reux qui sont sur leur fumier comme moi! — Vol- 
taire to the king of Prussia?. 


We have seen a disabused courtier setting up his garden in the 
early months of 1755, a garden whose walls are defined in func- 
tion of the kings and courts left behind. The delicious thing for 
the gardener, and that which serves to justify his notion of 
retraite, is that soon those very courts are at war with one another. 
During the course of 1755 England and France begin a series of 
skirmishes at sea, first in the Mediterranean, soon in the north 
Atlantic. Diplomatic relations are broken off, for colonial empire 
is at stake; by 1756 Montcalm and Wolf are fighting for Canada, 
by 1758 the conflagration has spread to India. As is known, the 
French are squarely beaten; in 1759 Québec capitulates, in 1760 
Montréal, in 1761 Pondichéry. Meanwhile, in 1756, Prussia, 
seeing an enfeebled Austria, invades Silesia. This is the age of 
balance of power on the continent; the French quickly ally them- 
selves with Austria, their enemy of ten years before, the English 
with Prussia. The French fare as badly in Europe as in their bid 
for empire; and after their disaster at Rossbach in November of 
1757, Choiseul is appointed minister of foreign affairs in an 
attempt to put things on a better footing. Only the tsarina’s 
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Russians hesitate, but not for long; by 1760 they have sacked the 
Prussian capital. 

I make this hasty sketch only because in what follows it is a 
question of the garden as a privileged vantage point on the events 
of this Seven years war. In succeeding sections we shall see the 
garden as privileged vantage point on other events which occur 
on the outside, on the famous Lisbon earthquake the 1st Novem- 
ber 1755, the execution of the English admiral John Byng the 
4th March of the same year. All of these events become grist, it 
will be recalled, for Voltaire’s literary mill, for his two master- 
pieces of the period, the Essai sur les mœurs and Candide. 

The garden, we have already seen, must have its walls, must be 
isolated, an hermitage, a solitude, a retraite. But as we have also 
seen, the gardener can only do so in terms of his relationship with 
his various initiés. Therefore when we speak of the garden as a 
privileged vantage point on the events of the Seven years war, we 
must be a bit careful. It is indeed privileged and the gardener can 
look out from his walls on the events of the war as if they were 
pure spectacle, much as Candide can look down on the passing 
boatloads of deposed vizirs. Yet it is doubly privileged, for Vol- 
taire, courtier at so many courts, finds that in one way or another 
a goodly number of the belligerents are those who figure among 
his initiés. Frederick is at the head of his own troops, Richelieu 
has command in the Mediterranean during the first phase of the 
maritime war with the British, Choiseul is minister at Versailles, 
the duchess of Saxe-Gotha is in the centre of the storm and 
eventually finds herself in the awkward situation of quartering 
pillaging Prussian troops, the Elector Palatine watches with 
apprehension for his own borders, eventually Richelieu will be 
sent to head an army on the German front, the queen of Sweden, 
Frederick’s sister*, will be in danger of losing her throne. This all 
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means that not only is the war as seen from the garden seen from 
a kind of Olympian height but since the initiés, belligerents and 
interested bystanders included, correspond back and forth from 
battlefield to garden, that it becomes a kind of game played in the 
special language of the initiés. This game, we shall find, is some- 
thing called /e théâtre de la guerre, a formula which accounts for 
the gardener’s doubly privileged position. 

It is a game which allows the jardinier to protest almost daily, 
as to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha: ‘J’ay renoncé à toutte société, 
à tout commerce. J’ignore ce qui se passe sur la terre. He can 
tell mme Dupin: ‘J’ai renoncé au monde”; write to the margra- 
vine of Bayreuth: ‘Plus ma vieillesse est tranquile; plus j’ay 
renoncé à tout, plus je me suis fait une partie de la retraitte’®; and 
inform the duchess of Saxe-Gotha: ‘Je ne scais madame aucune 
nouvelle dans ma retraitte. Tant mieux, quand il n’y en a point, 
car la pluspart des nouvelles publiques sont des malheurs”. On 
certain days the line, as to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg, is: ‘Pour 
moi, dans ma douce retraite, au bord de mon lac, je ne sais aucune 
nouvelle; je n’apprends rien que par les gazettes’*. On other days 
he can maintain that he reads no newspaper whatsoever, as when 
he describes himself to the prince of Wurttemberg: ‘Un suisse, 
un solitaire . . . qui ne lit point les gazettes”®, or when he writes 
to Hénault: ‘je ne lis ni gazette ni mercure; je ne sais plus l’histoire 
de mon siècle’. And one of history’s more voluminous corre- 
spondents can go so far as to complete his sentence with <. . . et je 
n’ai guére de correspondance qu’avec le jardinier des Chartreux’, 
or write, still in the same letter: ‘Après le don de votre excellent 
livre le plus grand plaisir que vous puissiez me rendre c’est de dire 
à made du Deffant combien je m’intéresse à elle. Je ne lui écris 
point parce que dans ma solitude je n’ai rien de commun avec ce 
monde. Je suis devenu Suisse et jardinier. Je sème et je plante’. 
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Yet so far as the war is concerned, it is due to the peculiar fact 
of its being fought by his initiés that Voltaire can easily dispense 
with newspaper accounts. His own network of reporters engaged 
in the war is in fact more reliable, and his pride is perfectly justi- 
fiable when he writes of Richelieu’s success over the British in 
his siege of Port Mahon on Minorca: ‘Jay sçu sa gloire aux 
Délices avant qu’on la sit à Compiegne”". In fact so enormous 
is his correspondence about every detail of the war, with every 
initié involved, that he can write to Richelieu on this same occa- 
sion: ‘Je suis le bureau d’adresse de vos triomphes. On s’adresse 
à moy comme au vieux secrétaire de votre gloire’. Nor is this 
mere rhetoric; Voltaire is indeed the ‘bureau d’adresse’ for most 
of belligerent Europe. 

The number of daily requests which the solitaire sends out for 
data on the war should come as no surprise. From what we have 
seen of the structure of the garden there is no contradiction when 
Voltaire writes to the marquis de Thibouville: ‘Nous avons 
renoncé au monde mais nous l’aimerions si vous nous en par- 
liez’*. It is a perfectly normal part of the hermit’s language to 
write, as he does to Jean Robert Tronchin: ‘Quoy que je me 
borne 4 mon hermitage comme de raison cependant je suis 
curieux de savoir ce qui arrivera des 24 vaissaux que nous armons, 
et des deux cent que les anglais ont armez’™*; to Champbonin: 
‘je m’y intéresse du fond de ma retraite dans laquelle j’ai renoncé 
a tout’; to write to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg during a 
momentary truce in the war: “Tout solitaire, tout mort au monde 
que je le suis j’ay l’impertinence d’être bien aise de ce traitté. J’ay 
quelquefois des lettres de Vienne’!*. And we can well imagine the 
impatience for news with which Voltaire writes to Frederick: 
‘J'ignore encor dans ma paisible retraitte si votre majesté a été 
à la rencontre du corps d’armée de M: de Soubise [at the time 
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commander of French troops in Germany]. The avidity with 
which he collects every scrap of news about the war can sometimes 
make his mountain fastness seem a bit too remote from events; he 
writes to ask Tronchin for news: ‘Le bruit d’un combat naval a 
couru dans nos montagnes mais elles sont trop éloignées de la 
Merise 

But what is perhaps more surprising is the eagerness with 
which his correspondents comply. ‘Le Roi de Prusse m’écrit tou- 
jours des vers, tantôt en désespéré, tantôt en héros’!*, Voltaire 
writes to Thieriot. Or at another time he writes to the margra- 
vine of Bayreuth about her brother: ‘Ce n’est pas tout, il m’envoie 
ma Mérope tournée par lui en opéra’. The same news is reported 
to Richelieu: ‘Croiriez vous monseigneur que le Roy de Prusse 
vient de m’envoier ma tragédie de Mérope, mise par luy en opéra? 
Il m’avertit cependant qu’il n’est occupé qu’à des traitez’*!; and 
to Chennevières: ‘Je vous dirai pour nouvelle que le roi de Prusse 
vient de m'envoyer ma tragédie de Mérope mise par lui en opéra 
en vers français; il travaillait à la fois à cet ouvrage et à son 
traité’?, There is hardly a correspondent who does not receive 
the news; for example Jean Robert Tronchin? does, and so does 
Pierre Pictet?*. However, Richelieu and Frederick are by no 
means the only ones to keep the gardener informed of the prog- 
ress of the war. So universally recognized is the bureau d’ adresse 
that sometimes unsollicited information will be offered, as from 
the tsarina’s secretary: ‘L’on m’a dit que peutêtre vous travaille- 
riés L’histoire de la guerre actuelle comme vous avés fait celle de 
1741, en ce cas je serais flatté de vous fournir toutes Les circons- 
tances concernant les opérations de nôtre armée’. Shuvalov 
writes this just as the Russian armies have entered the field; and 
while Voltaire, who had less than a brilliant reputation as either 
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an official or an objective historian, might seem a dubious choice, 
Shuvalov in effect has no choice. Voltaire is indeed the bureau 
d’ adresse, and it is understood by all the participants that it is 
part of the function of the gardener to write up the history of the 
spectacle all about him. We shall see more of this shortly. 

But for the moment I simply wish to emphasize that Voltaire 
has so become a clearing-house for what is going on in the war 
that someone like the Elector Palatine, fearful for his own lands, 
can write for information, albeit somewhat discreetly: ‘Si en tout 
cas vous en seriéz empéché faitte moi le plaisir de me confier vos 
idées sur la situation présente de L’Europe. Vous pouvéz m’écrire 
en toutte liberté. Vous éte dans un pays libre et je suis aussi dis- 
cret et honéte homme qu’aucun de vos républicains. Je vous prie 
de brûler ma lettre’. Nor is the Elector’s choice of informant 
totally inappropriate if we recall that during the entire hostilities 
Voltaire is to play the rôle of intermediary in secret peace nego- 
tiations between his courtly initiés at Versailles (first the cardinal 
de Tencin, then mme de Pompadour and Choiseul) and those 
in Germany (Frederick and the margravine of Bayreuth). 

And since so far as Voltaire is concerned the war is largely a 
struggle between those of his initiés who are the most explicitly 
left without the garden walls, he is in the enviable position of 
being allowed to pick favourites. He writes to mme de Graffigny: 
‘je ferais plus volontiers un voyage pour revoir mon héros fran- 
çais que mon héros prussien”?’. The French hero is of course 
Richelieu, the other Frederick. In general the favourite is ‘mon 
héros français’: ‘La tragédie qu’on joue en Bohème n’est pas 
encor à son dernier acte. La pièce devient très implexe. J’espére 
que le vainqueur de Mahon y jouera un beau Rôle épisodique. 
Celuy des peuples qui représentent le choeur, sera toujours le 
même”#, And it is the gardener who writes to François Allamand, 
disclaiming any involvement with the taking of Port Mahon: ‘Je 
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ne perds pas à la vérité le sommeil dans l’inquiétude de savoir à 
qui une des isles Baléares apartiendra mais je m'intéresse bien à la 
gloire personelle de M. le maréchal Richelieu”*. But it is hardly 
with disinterest that Voltaire writes to his hero himself after the 
successful completion of the siege: ‘J'avoue qu’il y a un peu 
d’amour propre à moy de voir que l’Europe vous regarde des 
mêmes yeux que je vous ay vu depuis plus de vingt ans’*°. 

‘Amour propre’ is perhaps not a strong enough word when we 
consider Voltaire’s conduct during the whole Minorca affair. 
Voltaire’s involvement with his hero is so strong that several 
weeks before the fort actually capitulated, he has circulated an ode 
on Richelieu’s success. This in itself is interesting because it gives 
us a first glimpse of how from the privileged vantage point of the 
garden the spectacle of outside events can be turned into litera- 
ture. Richelieu is really mon héros in two senses, insofar as he is 
initié in the first place, in a relationship of connivance with Vol- 
taire, but also because he is one of that special class of initiés left 
outside the garden. And so when this literary hero does not act 
according to the prepared text, as the siege seems to be dragging 
on without any conclusion, he is a source of much embarrassment 
for his author precisely because Voltaire is now his author. It is 
the double perspective in which Richelieu is now placed which 
explains the double construction in the letters disclaiming his ode 
which Voltaire sends out during this intervening period: ‘Il faut 
pour mon honeur et pour le sien surtout, qu’il prenne incessam- 
ment la ville’*t. And sometimes indeed one may wonder whose 
honour is now of primary importance, as when Voltaire writes 
to the hero himself: ‘Prenez Port Mahon, mon héros, c’est mon 
affaire’*. 

By this I do not mean to suggest that Richelieu is by now 
nothing but a literary hero. He remains at the same time Riche- 
lieu the initié who happens to be fighting in a war. Consequently 
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it should not be surprising that Voltaire in his enthusiasm should 
be so caught up that he should be mediated by his héros, just as we 
have found the initiés so often to be mediated by Voltaire. He 
can express the wish: ‘Si je n’avais pas une nièce, mon héros, vous 
m’auriez vu à Lyon, je vous aurais suivi à Toulon, à Minorque, 
vous auriez eu votre historien avec vous comme Louis i4’**. This 
in itself, of course, implies a certain wish to turn his initié into 
literature; but we shall see shortly that turning an initié into 
literature, as Voltaire does in the history he is writing, is by no 
means to take away his status as snitié. But the historian aside, the 
same wish is expressed later, when Richelieu is sent to the German 
front: ‘Je voudrais vous suivre à Magdebourg car je m’imagine 
que vous l’assiégerez’*4. And when the duke is on his way to the 
front the gardener proposes to travel as far as Strassburg to meet 
him: ‘Si vous commandez une armée, je veux aller vous trouver 
dans votre gloire, au lieu d’aller aux eaux de Plombiéres’**. Such 
a trip is never actually made, but it becomes a kind of refrain in 
the correspondence. At one point Voltaire writes to a corre- 
spondent: ‘Monsieur le maréchal de Richelieu a voulu que je 
lallasse voir sur la frontiére’**; at another he writes to Richelieu: 
‘Je suis homme à vous aller trouver en Saxe’. 

Voltaire has no real intention of leaving his garden; he writes 
again to the héros: ‘Si j’étais moins vieux, moins infirme je n’écri- 
rais point à mon héros, je viendrais en Allemagne, je serais 
témoin de sa nouvelle gloire. Mais Monseigneur je suis condamné 
par la nature à planter des choux, quand vous allez ceuillir des 
lauriers’**. Nothing in ‘nature’ particularly prevents the gardener 
from going off to Germany; rather it is his own personages, the 
vieux, the infirme, the patriarche, the jardinier himself. And in a 
sense it is Voltaire who provides the answer in yet another letter: 
‘Je meurs de douleur de ne pas venir vous contempler tout rayo- 
nant de gloire. Je me dépique en vous fourant dans une grande 
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diable d’histoire universelle”. Ultimately Voltaire is quite con- 
tent to put his hero in a book. 

But in the meanwhile his mediation by his warrior-initiate is 
considerable enough that it permits a certain degree of military 
posturing within the garden itself. We will find more of this later 
on; but if we come back to the episode of taking Port Mahon, we 
find Voltaire effectively imitating Richelieu. In anticipation of 
English capitulation he informs his circle: ‘Nous tirerons des 
fusées à nos Délices. Mais je ne sçais pas encor si ce sera au mois 
de juillet ou au commencement d’aoust’#*. Fireworks may well 
be the expression of a friend’s joy; but they can also be read as the 
expression of a general investing a fortress, an imitation which 
Voltaire himself understands well enough when he writes: ‘Mon 
héros je vais aussi brûler de la poudre’#t. This is from a letter 
which concludes with some verses: 


Je vis en paix, peutétre en sage 
Entre ma vigne et mes figuiers, 
Pour embellir mon hermitage 
Envoiez moy de vos lauriers: 

- Je dormirai sous leur ombrage. 


It would seem that the poet feels he has a certain right to those 
laurels, not so much of his ¿initié as of his character. 

However, there are two initiés actually on the field of battle in 
this war, and knowing what we do of the relationship of Voltaire 
with Frederick it is only inevitable that ‘mon héros prussien’ 
should appear as the villain in the play which the initiés are 
beginning to talk about. Voltaire writes to Argental about his 
desire to see Frederick beaten: ‘vous voyez . .. que dans la tra- 
gédie je veux toujours que le crime soit puni. . . . Je m'intéresse 
bien vivement à cette piéce’#*. Earlier in the war, when it was a 
question of Frederick’s operatic version of Mérope, Voltaire had 
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also written to Argental: ‘Il est vrai que je ne pouvais mieux me 
venger de l’auteur de Mérope opéra qu’en vous envoyant un 
petit échantillon”. And it is with a fine turn of the knife that the 
jardinier writes to the king himself, as I have cited at the head of 
this section: “Heureux qui sont sur leur fumier comme moil’# 
It is this same jardinier, whose frequent business it is we have 
seen to ask for seeds from his correspondent, with his same well- 
honed knife who can write to colonel Constant about Frederick 
and who emphasizes the gap between a gardener-spectator and a 
participant: “Je prendrais la liberté de le supplier de m’envoier 
des graines de ses melons ... s’il était à Berlin. Mais il a autre 
chose à faire qu’à honorer de ses melons mes potagers’*®. But 
Voltaire’s relationship with Frederick, among those with all the 
other initiés, is forever ambivalent; and at a time when Frederick 
seems to be winning the war he can easily write to Argental: ‘Le 
Diable de Salomon l’emporte et l’emportera. S'il est toujours 
heureux et plein de gloire je serai justifié de mon ancien goust 
pour luy. S’il est battu je serai vangé’**. And at a time when 
Frederick is faring badly he can write to Tronchin: ‘On est icy 
fort en suspends sur les événements et on battra des mains à la 
partie gagnante. Pour moy j’espére toujours que mon héros 
réussira et il a déja réussi dans mon esprit, puisqu’il a fait tout ce 
qu’il a pu. Je ne suis pas de ceux qui n’applaudissent qu’au 
bonheur’s’. 

Frederick is clearly the jeune premier in this play Voltaire is 
talking about, and it is his course which is followed with the 
greatest avidity. And despite Voltaire’s eternally ambivalent 
attitude toward him, he is of course the principal of those initiés 
left on the outside and through whom the garden justifies itself. 
By his very situation, then, not only is he to be corresponded 
with—and Voltaire’s correspondence with him takes up again 
just with the outbreak of hostilities—but like Richelieu he is out 
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there, and consequently to be made literature of. This is a game 
which both players fully understand and which reveals itself in a 
very curious set of letters. 

The first move is Voltaire’s who, when things are blackest for 
his Prussian hero, projects two courses for him in a letter to 
Thieriot: ‘Il faudra ou qu’il meure à la romaine, ou qu’il se console 
à la grecque, qu’il se tue ou qu’il soit philosophe. . . . Mais nous 
n’en sommes encor qu’aux premiers actes de la pièce, il faut voir 
le dénouement’. The next is Frederick’s, who delivers the 
appropriate line; and we cannot help but conclude that he 
willingly turns himself into Voltaire’s character, taking up the 
script of that play his correspondent has prepared for him. He 
writes to Voltaire: ‘il ne me reste qu’à vendre chér ma vie et la 
Liberté de ma patrie. For his part Voltaire is obviously de- 
lighted, reporting the king’s formula to Argental®°, colonel 
Constant*!, the duchess of Saxe-Gotha**. He writes Richelieu: 
‘Le roy de Prusse s’est remis à m’écrire avec quelque confiance. 
Il me mande qu’il est résolu de se tuer s’il est sans ressource, et 
M: la markgrave sa sœur m’écrit qu’elle finira sa vie si le roy son 
frère finit la sienne”. He informs Alembert of Frederick’s letter 
which is ‘héroïque et douloureuse5”, which is precisely the part 
Voltaire has written for his former Salomon du nord. And it is 
with the most exquisite satisfaction that he can write to Jean 
Robert Tronchin: ‘je suis occupé a consoler le roy de Prusse et 
madame de Bareith sa soeur. Le roy de Prusse m’a écrit qu’il luy 
restait de vendre cher sa vie, et je l’exhorte à vivre en cas qu’il soit 
absolument malheureux. Pour les autres rois je ne m’en mêle 
pas’®*; to François Tronchin: ‘Le roy de Prusse m’écrit . . . qu'il 
luy reste de vendre cher sa vie . . . et je suis actuellement occupé à 
consoler l’un et l’autre [Frederick’s sister]. Je ne hais pas ces 
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petites révolutions; elles amusent et elles exercent; elles affer- 
missent la philosofie’5t; or again to François, ending with the 
familiar disclaimer of interest in kings: ‘Vous saurez que le roy 
de Prusse vient de m’écrire. . . qu’il luy reste de vendre cher sa vie, 
etc. . . . Me voylà occupé à consoler des têtes couronées, mais elles 
ne feront jamais mon bonheur’s’. 

I have cited all these letters, and there are many more, not only 
because once again they demonstrate what the game of for- 
getting kings is really about, but because they also are a fine 
example of what a ‘private’ correspondence is about with Vol- 
taire and his circle. Frederick, of course, understands this as well 
as anybody; it was no caprice after all which led him to have 
Voltaire arrested at Frankfurt, but to recover from Voltaire’s 
baggage a volume of his own poems not destined for public 
consumption. But Frederick also knows that Voltaire is the ideal 
middle-man between his court and that at Versailles. At this 
point he is purposely playing to a wider audience; that is he is 
suing for peace. And so he continues to play the game, consciously 
turning himself into Voltaire’s character; although by this time 
it is impossible to say whose game it is. In the king’s next letter 
he writes of his fall which will furnish Voltaire with ‘un bon sujet 
de tragédie”. But the tragedy itself is written up in the final 
analysis by Frederick himself. All that we have of the last letter in 
this series is a forty-two line poem which concludes: 


Pour moi, menacé du naufrage, 
Je dois, en affrontant l’orage, 
Penser, vivre et mourir en Rois. 


These are verses written, as Voltaire would have it, from the field 
of battle, just after Frederick’s great defeat at Dresden. It is not 
especially my intention to deny the defeated warrior his despair, 
but rather to show how he can turn himself into literature in the 
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midst of whatever anguish there may have been. Frederick once 
again proves himself the truest of the initiés, insofar as he, too, 
can only exist as a series of representations. 

As for the game between him and Voltaire, it can only be called 
a draw. Frederick has succeeded in playing to both Voltaire and 
Versailles; and although the tide of battle is soon to turn and he is 
to change his mind in regard to the latter, Voltaire has his charac- 
ter firmly in hand and can continue to write as he does to Darget, 
a friend from the days at Berlin: ‘Vous souvenez vous de quel air 
je prenais la liberté de corriger ses vers et sa prose? Je lui parle de 
méme sur son état. C’est la seule vengeance que je puisse prendre, 
et elle est fort honnête’ ®. 


ii 


Vous regardez le spectacle de plus près, et vous 
pouriez bien devenir acteur. Vous réussirez dans ce 
genre de tragédie. — Voltaire to Constant*. 


De cette affreuse tragédie 
Vous êtes un des spectateurs 
Vous sifflez en secret la pièce et les acteurs. 
Mais je vous en vois tous jouer la parodie, 
De même que les rois vous autres grands auteurs. 
Vous vous persécuter, est votre maladie. 
— the king of Prussia to Voltaire™. 


Not all the initiés could have the fortune actually to participate 
in the war, but they could all take part in the structure in which 
we have already been seeing the war considered, that of a kind of 
global theatrical play. They all take their cues from Voltaire and 
begin to talk about a ‘theatre de la guerre’, pushing such a 
language to its extreme. The war, then, soon becomes theatre in 
the correspondence; and if the znitéé is not an actor at least he is 
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assured of his comfortable loge. And the reader of the corres- 
pondence cannot escape the feeling that he is present at one of 
those theatre performances at Les Délices or at Ferney, but one 
which is played out at long distance and on a different plane. 

As always when it is a question of the language of the initiés, its 
origin is to be found with the figure at their centre. From the first 
days of maritime skirmishes in the Mediterranean, the garden 
itself is pressed into service as a kind of loge from which the 
spectator can watch events. These are inevitably seen in terms of 
a play. Anxiously awaiting Richelieu’s success at Minorca, Vol- 
taire writes to Argental: ‘Ce sera la un beau coup de téatre, un 
beau dénouement’®. Richelieu’s whole campaign is conceived 
in such terms; in July when things are not going so well, Voltaire 
writes again to Argental: ‘C’est une pièce complexe à ce que je 
vois que celle du port Mahon. Nous ne touchons pas encor au 
dénouement et bien des gens commencent à sifler’**. And soon 
all of Europe becomes the stage for a rather ambitious play. 
Again to Argental the spectator writes: ‘Il se présente en Suede un 
sujet de tragédie. S’il y avait quelque épisode de Prusse, on pou- 
rait trouver de quoy faire cing actes’; or to Jean Robert Tron- 
chin: ‘On dit des choses si extraordinaires du roy de Pologne et 
du roy de Suede que je ne les crois point. Il faut attendre le 
dénouement de tout ceci’**. War has not actually broken out yet; 
in Sweden Louise Ulrica, Frederick’s sister, is for the moment 
only in danger of losing her throne. But the language is ready to 
turn it all into a play. 

This is the case with Maria Theresa’s problems in Bohemia. 
Voltaire writes to Argental: ‘Il peut résulter de la quelque sujet de 
tragédie; je ne me soucie pas que la scéne soit bien ensanglantée, 
pourvu que le bon mr Freitag soit pendu”. Freitag is the man 
who did the actual arresting of Voltaire at Frankfurt and who 
treated him and mme Denis so rudely; but while the sentence is an 
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expression of the spectator’s interest in the ‘play’, it is more 
properly a demonstration of his distance from it, of the garden’s 
privileged view on outside events. This same ambivalent attitude 
is expressed in a letter to Jean Robert Tronchin just as hostilities 
are officially breaking out in Germany: ‘Voylà un premier acte 
de tragédie embrouillé et sanglant. Toutte la piéce sera dans ce 
goust. J’aime mieux votre téatre de Lyon’. It is after all precisely 
the function of the retraite to be able to say in another letter to 
Tronchin: ‘Laissons les héros s’égorger et vivons tranquiles’®, 
or to be able to write to another of the initiés, countess Bentinck: 
‘Il est vray que tout ce qu’on voit est bien étrange, et qu’il est 
assez difficile de prévoir comment tout finira. Je mets ma téte 
dans un sac et j’attends les événements”. 

And all the while these events, the real war on the outside, con- 
tinue to be transformed into theatre. Voltaire writes to Argental 
about one of Frederick’s defeats: ‘Vous savez comment s’est 
terminée la pièce de Pirna, par des siflets’”, and to the same corre- 
spondent about one of the king’s successes which are ‘de si ter- 
ribles tragédies en Allemagne’: ‘La catastrophe était peu atten- 
due’. To the duchess of Saxe-Gotha he speaks of ‘ce funeste 
téâtre de la guerre’, an expression which is hardly fossilized as 
in our language since the play being put on there is even divided 
into acts. Voltaire malade writes: ‘J’ai quelque envie de vivre 
madame pour voir le dénouement de toutte cette grande tragédie 
qui n’en est encor qu’au second acte”. As the war continues in 
Germany so does the play; Voltaire writes to countess Bentinck: 
‘Il n’y a pas moyen madame de songer à d’autres tragédies qu’à 
celle qui vient d’ensanglanter les environs de Minden”. When 
it is rumoured that the French are preparing to invade England 
as they had during the recent war of the Austrian succession, the 
scene simply enlarges; and Voltaire writes to Tronchin: ‘On va 
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donc jouer la pièce de la descente en Albion: je crains toujours pour 
le dénouement”. And still later, when Russia has entered the 
war, he sends a letter to Pierre Hennin who is leaving for Poland: 
‘Vous verrez probablement de grands événements; c’est le nort 
qui est le grand Théâtre; mais c’est l’Angleterre qui joüe le plus 
beau rolle’. This sort of line, then, becomes a standard in Vol- 
taire’s language during all seven years of the war; for one last 
example I may cite a letter to Jacob Vernes: ‘je suis bien las de la 
détestable tragédie que je vois qu’on joue sur le théâtre de l’Eu- 
rope; c’est contre cette mauvaise pièce que Jean-Jacques devait 
écrire”#. 

Nor is Voltaire in his garden the only one to be spectator of the 
play. We have already found that it is the function of certain 
of the initiés to be in their gardens, and it is these zmitiés who are 
expected to watch the théâtre de la guerre in the same privileged 
way. The reader of the correspondence has the odd impression 
of a circle of boxes looking down on a stage. Writing for ‘quel- 
ques bagatelles’ in the way of news about the war, Voltaire 
counsels the comtesse de Lutzelbourg who, living in Alsace, is 
much closer to events: ‘Il faut regarder tous ces événements 
comme une tragédie que nous voyons d’une bonne loge, où nous 
sommes très à notre aise. Restez longtemps dans la vôtre. On 
another occasion he writes to the countess: ‘Portez vous bien 
madame pour voir le dénouement de tout cecy’**. To mme de 
Fontaine in her country retreat the jardinier sends his counsel: 
‘Laissons surtout achever la grande piéce qui se joue entre deux 
impératrices, l’Angleterre, la France et Luc’s*. Cideville in his 
‘délices de Normandie’*? and the marquis de Thibouville, another 
of the initiés who is portrayed in his own garden**, are given 
much the same sort of advice. A letter is addressed to George 
Keate in his country retreat in which he is told: ‘Vous devez voir 
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tous ces orages d’un oeil serain’**. In fact Keate is so secure in his 
garden that Voltaire can offer him the option of going to see the 
war, a game which we have already found the principal jardinier 
playing with Richelieu: ‘de belles batailles, des allemands tuez par 
des allemans et quelques villes saccagées, il ne tiendra qu’à vous 
d’avoir au printemps ce petit divertissement’. 

Here by way of antidote to certain liberal minded critics who 
would like to see in the first pages of Candide the humanitarian’s 
protest against the brute ugliness of the Seven years war, one is 
tempted to set the text of the tale itself against this last letter to 
Keate. ‘Il [Candide] passa par dessus des tas de morts & de 
mourants, & gagna d’abord un village voisin; il était en cendres, 
c'était un village Abare que les Bulgares avaient brûlé selon les 
loix du droit public. Ici des vieillards criblés de coups regar- 
daient mourir leurs femmes égorgées, qui tenaient leurs enfans à 
leurs mammelles sanglantes; là des filles éventrées après avoir 
assouvi les besoins naturels de quelques héros, rendaient les der- 
niers soupirs; d’autres à demi brûlées criaient qu’on achevât de 
leur donner la mort. Des cervelles étaient répandués sur la terre, 
à côté de bras & de jambes coupés. . . . Candide toujours mar- 
chant sur des membres palpitans, ou a travers des ruines, arriva 
enfin hors du théatre de la guerre’**. Certainly this may well be a 
protest, but if so it is one launched from Olympus. The initié 
who reads the text of Candide knows the special vantage point 
that his garden affords: Keate understands full well how war can 
be ‘ce petit divertissement’, and so does an initié such as Tronchin 
who is in receipt of letters in which he can read: ‘Quand le dernier 
des autrichiens mon cher monsieur aurait tué le dernier des prus- 
siens cela n’empécherait pas qu’il fallût songer à ses petites 
affaires’®*. 

Consequently the initiate reader of Candide also understands 
that the irony is genuine but equally genuine is the admiration of 
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the author when he writes: ‘Rien n’était si beau, si leste, si bril- 
lant, si bien ordonné que les deux armées. Les trompettes, les 
fifres, les hautbois, les tambours, les canons formaient une har- 
monie telle qu’il n’y en eut jamais en Enfer”. And finally, since 
we have been setting the tale alongside the correspondence, 
while a war between Bulgares and Abares is no more identical 
with the Seven years war than Candide is with Voltaire, it might 
nonetheless be mentioned that when this same initiate reader 
comes to the end of this paragraph, his is the privilege of recog- 
nizing and appreciating the figure in his retraite standing behind 
his character: ‘Candide, qui tremblait comme un Philosophe, se 
cacha du mieux qu’il put pendant cette boucherie héroique’®*. 
But to come back to that circle of loges looking down on the 
vast stage where the théâtre de la guerre is being played out, while 
until now we have been considering one of the more inner circles 
of the znitiés, those who are in one way or another in their gardens, 
some curious cases present themselves. For example, we have 
been treating the duchess of Saxe-Gotha as if she belonged to 
that innermost circle. In one way she does, and the same message 
is sent to her as to mme de Fontaine or to Cideville: ‘On se bat 
sur mer, on se menace sur terre. Heureuse encor une fois la terre 
promise de Gotha où l’on est tranquille et heureux’s*. But this is a 
‘terre promise’ which is in the eye of the gathering storm, as both 
correspondents are fully aware. The duchess herself admits this 
in her reply, which as a good initiée she couches in the language 
of the circle: ‘Il est vrai que nous ne somes que trop près du 
théatre de la guerre, et il n’y a que trop d’aparence qu’on ne vient 
que de finir le premier acte’**. In point of fact she is quickly to 
find herself a not so eager hostess to thousands of Prussian 
troops, at which point she writes again to Voltaire. The letter 
bears citing: ‘Que Vous ête digne d’envie de voir dans le lointain 
de sang froid tous ces altercations. Vous chanterés quand les 
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autres gémirons, mais non, c’est faire tort à Votre humanité, 
Votre coeur compatissant sentira nos meaux, je m’en flatte en 
mon particulier #1. The idea with which she flirts but does not 
quite admit is that she may not belong to the inner circle after all. 
Pershaps she would not have been so quick to correct the first 
part of her sentence if she could have read what Voltaire is per- 
fectly capable of writing to Tronchin: ‘car que madame la 
duchesse de Gotha soit mangée . . . cela ne doit pas m'empêcher 
d’orner mon cabinet’®?. 

In effect the duchess’s original idea is closer to the truth, 
particularly where she is concerned. For although she is an 
initiée it would seem that she can never leave off what is for Vol- 
taire a kind of original sin, the fact that although not a queen, 
hers is nonetheless a court, and she is at the head of its hierarchical 
structure. I shall deal with Voltaire and the structure of courts in 
chapter five, but for the moment it is sufficient to recall that it is 
kings and courts as well which are to be forgotten in the garden. 
And we may justifiably wonder if this is not ultimately the sense 
of Voltaire’s words in another letter to the duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha: ‘Quelque chose qui arrive, il est probable que nous autres 
bons suisses nous serons toujours tranquilles. Tout indifférents 
que nous paraissons, nous sommes curieux, et nous attendons le 
dénouement avec impatience’®*. In its own way, and on a lesser 
scale, the gardener’s relationship with his duchess patroness 
reveals itself to be as ambivalent as that with the king of Prussia. 
In fact if one reads the correspondence closely, one can readily 
begin to see this ambivalence between Voltaire and all his courtly 
initiés, no matter how minor the court. For example, one can 
begin to wonder about a letter penned by ‘ce pauvre vieillard 
suisse’ to the Elector Palatine in his court at Mannheim, an 
Elector whom we have already found concerned for the safety 
of his own borders in the spreading conflagration: ‘La tragédie 
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présente de l’Europe me fait verser plus de larmes que Tancrède 
n’en fait répandre à Paris’®*. 

This is not to reject the Elector’s status as initié any more than 
that of the duchess of Saxe-Gotha, nor to neglect that Candide 
was most likely written in part at least at the Elector’s summer 
residence at Schwetzingen, but rather to nudge him more 
toward that circle where Frederick is to be found. This would be 
to put all heads of courts in the circle of the queen of Sweden, 
Frederick’s sister, where on one occasion Voltaire can write to 
Thieriot about his fears for ‘ma divine Ulrik’**; on another: ‘Une 
vraie tragédie se joue à Stokolm, et il s’en prépare ailleurs”; and 
yet on another, to Argental, just as sincerely: ‘Je m'intéresse 
encore moins à tout ce qui se passe sur ce pauvre globe depuis 
Stockhom, où l’on coupe des têtes, jusqu’à Paris, où l’on fait des 
remontrances et de très mauvais vers”, 

All the initiés, however, be it as actors or spectators, or from 
somewhere in that vague region in between, like the Elector 
Palatine and the good duchess, continue to play the game called 
théâtre de la guerre. Dupont’s part is that of spectator, and he 
addresses himself accordingly to the jardinier: ‘joiiissons de 
touttes ces scènes diverses, amusons nous en coe on s’amuse des 
Scénes Tragiques, et félicitons nous de n’étre que spectateurs 
tranquilles dans une agitation pareille’**. Thieriot’s part is the 
same, and so we find him writing about ‘les principaux acteurs 
respectifs de la grande Manoeuvre qui se voit si confusément’®*. 
The duchess of Saxe-Gotha describes one of Frederick’s successes 
in these terms: ‘Cette belle manoeuvre, ou si Vous l’aimés mieux 
ce coup de théâtre’. But her situation is difficult and her part 
somewhat ambiguous. The difficulty shows up in her very 
phrasing; she writes in the same letter of ‘notre petit théâtre 
turingien’. The duc de Choiseul, appropriately enough, offers 
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himself as author of the play and writes to Voltaire: ‘Les Anglais 
ne garderont pas le Canada; je vous demande en grâce de ne pas 
juger la pièce avant d’avoir vu le dénouement; peut-être ne 
sommes nous qu’au 3° acte. La catastrophe a été fâcheuse; mais 
je vous prépare un 5° acte où la vertu sera récompensée; si elle ne 
l’est pas, j'aurai tort et je permets que le public impatient me 
sifle’, The scriptwriter’s promise is not to be fulfilled; and while 
such a letter may seem surprising from the first minister during a 
war, it must be borne in mind that it is precisely the function of 
the language of the initiés to transform all event into some kind 
of spectacle. 

In fact this particular game can be played on just about any 
occasion. In 1755 the Jesuits had been expelled from Paraguay, 
but they stay on there in open defiance of the king of Spain. 
Another initié, the président de Brosses, whose part is also to be 
spectator can write of them: “Mais voici bien d’autres tragédies ... 
jésuites du Paraguay’. Indeed it is a game which so comes to be 
incorporated within the fabric of the language of the initiés that 
events relatively unconnected with the war can be transformed 
in the same terms. It is as if natural for the président de Brosses to 
write: ‘Quant à la comédie consulaire de Montmartel je crois en 
effet qu’elle sera aussi bien sifflée que si elle étoit de Marmontel; 
mais cela n'empêche pas qu’on ne la joue; et ce n’est rien en 
comparaison de la maudite tragédie dont le ministère nous régale 
et quoique les acteurs et la pièce soient également mal reçus du 
public, on ne laisse pas que de la rejouer tous les jours’1®, Of 
course, as is always the case, if one were to look for the source of 
this particular line, it would seem to be Voltaire. He had already 
written, for example, to Argental: ‘On dit qu’une nouvelle scène 
de finances va éguaier la nation”®%, It is difficult to escape the 
impression that it is from Voltaire that the others take their 
linguistic cues. Be that as it may, the master himself at this lan- 
guage can subsume into it any event outside his garden walls in 
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which it is a question of men. About peace negotiations midway 
through the war he can write to Argental: ‘C’est bien cela qui est 
une vraie comédie. Je voudrais que vous me donnassiez vos avis 
sur la pièce’. And when it is a question of a proposed extra- 
ordinary meeting of the parlement, he can write to both Argen- 
tals: ‘J’attends avec impatience ce qui adviendra dans votre tripot 
de la convocation des pairs’19, 

But leaving aside either comédie or tragédie—the transformation 
operated by the language of the circle makes the terms perfectly 
interchangeable—of finances, Paraguayan Jesuits and convoca- 
tions of peers, and continuing with that play called the Seven 
years war, the remarkable thing is still the connivance between 
the spectator and the actors. On the one hand it is the spectator 
who names the actors, who writes to Richelieu after the siege of 
Minorca but before the duke has been given a command in 
Germany, about ‘tous vos acteurs tragiques”, and who concludes: 
‘C’est à celuy qui a fait de grandes choses à juger de la grande 
scène qui s'ouvre. La pièce est belle et bien intriguée. Si vous 
étiez acteur je répondrais du cinquième acte’1°?, That it is a dis- 
tanced spectator who is writing is made clear, as is always the 
case with letters sent out to the acteurs, by his signing ‘le suisse V.’ 
Richelieu is not infrequently reminded of his part; when he has 
finally been given his German command, his spectator writes 
again: ‘mais c’est à peu près l’histoire de tous les temps: c’est la 
même pièce qui se joue sur tous les téâtres avec quelques change- 
ments de noms. Quoy qu’il en soit votre rôle est beau’!*. But 
just as frequently the actor is reminded of the perspective in which 
actors are viewed from the garden; mon héros is also in receipt of 
letters where he can read: ‘Pour moy je ne me méle que des héros 
de téâtre’”1®, 

Yet Richelieu and all the other initiate participants in the war, 
continue to play héros de théâtre to the spectator in his garden. 
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I began this section with some verses from Frederick where, 
double-edged as they are, he does precisely that. Basically what 
all these initiés understand is the twofold fact that since the garden 
is the privileged vantage point on the outside—which means 
them—and since theirs is nonetheless a relationship of complicity 
with the figure in the garden, they cannot escape being turned 
into another level of personage from that which they already are 
by the very fact of their being initiés. The margravine of Bayreuth 
understands this full well; when things are going badly for her 
brother, she writes to Voltaire of ‘la destruction de ma maison et 
de ma Famille’, adding: “Vous aurez de beaux sujets de Tragédis 
à travailler. . .. Vous ferez peut être versser des Larmes pour une 
représentation I[llusoire, tandis qu’on contemple d’un oeuill sek 
Les malheurs de tout une Maison’. And it can be said safely 
that the margravine is right. All the spectacle of the war is daily 
being transformed into various works, principally Candide and 
the Essai sur les mœurs. In fact her figure of speech even is not so 
far-fetched as might seem. At times Voltaire can indeed think of 
turning the war into an actual stage production. In 1755, while 
hostilities are still confined to the Mediterranean, he writes to 
Argental: ‘Il me semble qu’il faudrait faire à présent quelque tra- 
gédie maritime. On n’a encore représenté des héros que sur terre. 
Je ne vois pas pourquoi la mer a été oubliée. La scène serait sur un 
vaisseau de cent pièces de canon. Vous m’avouerez que l’unité de 
lieu y serait exactement observée’"?. Or, again, he can write to 
Hénault to suggest that someone should write a play about ‘ce 
qui se passe de nos jours, et de peindre le cabinet de l’impératrice 
[Maria Theresa], celuy de l’autocratrice [Elisabeth of Russia], 
et celuy de notre Salomon du nord, cela serait intéressant pour la 
postérité’1?, 

The grandiose plays are never seriously proposed, but there is 
another kind of author for whom all these acteurs so willingly turn 
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themselves into characters. Thieriot recognizes him full well: 
‘Tous ces gens là travaillent pour vous faire multiplier les articles 
de l’hist. Univ.’™ ‘Histoire universelle’ is the working title for 
the Essai sur les mœurs, and in one way or another the initiés all 
acknowledge their awareness that the historian is at work. Alem- 
bert, for example, writes to Voltaire about Frederick: “Que je suis 
faché que le plus grand prince de notre siécle ait contristé celui 
qui étoit si digne d’écrire son histoire! The duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha expresses a similar wish: ‘Je voudrois pourtant pour 
Pamour de la postérité que vous puissiés ramasser touts ces faits 
pour écrire de Votre plûme cette merveileuse histoire15. And 
when the margravine of Bayreuth (and Frederick as well since all 
such letters are ultimately destined for him) receives her copy of 
what is called the ‘histoire générale”, that is that part of the 
historian’s ambitious undertaking which does not yet include an 
account of the current war, she not only finds her brother as a 
principal in the preceding war of the Austrian succession, but 
can read in an accompanying note: ‘Je me flatte que le Roy son 
frère continuera a fournir les plus beaux monuments de l’histoire 
moderne, mais c’est à Cesar qu’il appartient d’écrire ses commen- 
taires’*, This Caesar never learns to resist that temptation; but 
neither, despite his disclaimer, is Voltaire historian idle. The 
Précis du siècle de Louis xv is proof enough. In fact, judging from 
one of Voltaire’s replies to Alembert, it would seem that people 
had gone so far as to suggest that he write up Frederick’s exploits 
and misfortunes in the war in progress: ‘Vous me parlez d’écrire 
son histoire; c’est un soin dont il ne chargera personne; il prend 
ce soin lui méme’!"’. 

Furthermore, all the initiés not only understand that they are 
characters for the historian, but that Voltaire Aistorien is that 
representation of Voltaire most removed from all event, most 
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distanced from themselves, his initiés. The duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha, for example, sends a letter to the garden, informing the 
figure within that she knows he is setting himself to ‘tracer a la 
postérité ces tableaux intéressants et merveilleux’, and addressing 
Voltaire Aistorien in his ‘lointain agréable’“*. In another letter 
which I have just cited, and where it is also a question of the 
historian, she writes: ‘Je Vous félicite Monsieur de voir les objets 
de loin’. 

It is precisely that the garden is to be understood as a ‘lointain 
agréable’ which is understood by all the znités, that of all the /oges 
from which spectators look down on the spectacle of the war it is 
the truly privileged one, the one which can be set on an entirely 
different level from all events which occur on the outside. And 
while I should like to reserve the question of the various levels 
on which the garden must be situated for my last chapters, here 
we can at least think in terms of distance. It is a distance, of course, 
which Voltaire takes great pains to create and for which he does a 
great deal of propaganda. For, once again, it is only by distance 
from the outside that the garden can exist as a concept, that it 
can be justified, or, in more concrete terms, that it can be said to 
have walls. All the innermost circle of initiés are perforce aware of 
the garden’s distance. Mme de Fontaine, for example, has read: 
‘Voila probablement le système de l’Europe qui va entièrement 
changer. Mais que nous importe? Nous n’avons que notre maigre 
individu à conserver’12. Jean Robert Tronchin is in receipt of 
any number of letters where his jardinier establishes the same 
principle; I have already made mention of one of them, which 
says in part: ‘quelque chose qui arrive à ce marquis roux et à celuy 
de Brandebourg, je songe à vous faire manger des péches à vous 
et à vos hoirs’121, In another to Tronchin Voltaire writes of ‘le 
siège de Belle ile-—which is soon to fall to the British—and 
concludes: ‘Heureux qui vit chez soy et qui a du foin’**. In yet 
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another he writes to Jean Robert: ‘Les russes arrivent enfin en 
Pomeranie. Pour moy j’ay deux semoirs admirables’**. And on 
another occasion, having spoken of the war in general, he con- 
cludes: ‘Revenons tout doucement à l’embellissement de nos 
Délices, à nos plantations, à nos pèchés, à nos figuiers. Je viens de 
vous planter des arbres de quarante pieds de haut”#. But it is not 
only a case of Tronchin; no one is without his equivalent letter. 
Damilaville reads in his: ‘Les échos de nos montagnes nous disent 
que Belleisle est pris; c’est le dernier coup porté à notrecommerce 
maritime: il faut songer à cultiver la terre*; and the Bouquet 
brothers in Berne, in theirs, that the war is indifferent to ‘nous 
autres suisses qui sont amis de tout le monde’!**, Echos in our 
mountains and Swiss friends to everyone are of course as much 
expressions of relationship as of distance, and they bring us back 
once again full circle: in defining the garden distance must be 
considered as distance-from. 

The spectator exists, there is certainly that remote personage 
whom we will meet as Voltaire Azstorien; but he only exists as a 
function of that ambivalent relationship with the outside. The 
Cramer brothers in Geneva, like all inztzés, are informed of the 
garden’s distance: “Le fort Saint-Philippe est bien dur, la guerre 
sera bien vive: heureux qui vit chez soi’!*’. But the formulation 
is very important; both terms of the equation must be expressed. 
In fact the figure of an equation is serviceable enough that we can 
say that the very happiness within this idyllic garden is in direct 
function of the events of the war on the outside. The same is true 
of other words, such as douceur, which are particular attributes of 
the garden. Voltaire writes to Le Bault: ‘Il est bien doux de 
s’occuper de ces amusements tandis qu’on s’égorge sur terre et 
sur mer, quel’ Allemagne s’épuise de sang, et la France d’argent”#?s. 
One has the distinct impression that the more immediate the 
horrors of the war, the sweeter the garden. Voltaire makes this 
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quite clear to Tronchin: ‘Il est doux d’être paisible au bord du 
lac pendant qu’on s’égorge’1*. 

And it is by no means just the most intimate initiés safely 
ensconced in their gardens who are informed of this equation. 
The system demands that those left on the outside be told as well. 
The war began with Voltaire writing to the duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha: ‘Je partage ainsi mes hommages entre deux républiques 
paisibles [Lausanne and Geneva] dans le temps que les grands 
royaumes sont prêts de se couper la gorge et de se faire une guerre 
plus cruelle qu’un tremblement de terre ne peut l’estre150. And 
once the war is actually raging across the duchess’ own lands, he 
makes things quite explicit: ‘Il est vray madame que pendant qu’on 
s’égorge dans vos quartiers, nous jouons tout doucement la 
comédie à Lauzane. Il est vray que dans une heure nous allons 
jouer une pièce nouvelle intitulée Fanime, où il n’est question que 
D’amour. Cela est plus doux que le téâtre de la guerre’!*1. As for 
the comtesse de Lutzelbourg, whom we have been considering as 
one of the happy members of the inner circle of initiés, we may 
well begin to wonder if like all heads of courts she is not to be 
situated squarely without the garden walls. Her court is on the 
Rhine; and Voltaire writes to contrast that river —‘Ce fleuve 
devrait rouler de sang depuis qu’on fait la guerre dans son voisi- 
nage’—with his lake—‘Notre lac de Geneve est plus tranquille’. 
He then concludes: ‘on y est presque dégoûté de la félicité paisible 
qu’on y goûte. Nous sommes trop heureux; et les allemans et les 
francais sont trop a plaindre. Vous n’avez vu dans votre vie que 
des malheurs”®?. 

Therefore because of this special construction of the garden in 
terms of distance-from it is with something like necessary 
satisfaction that the gardener must admit to his shame at being so 
happy. This leads him to some fairly intricate gymnastics of lan- 
guage as in a letter to Thieriot: ‘Je suis honteux d’être chez moy 
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en paix et aisé et d’avoir quelquefois vingt personnes à diner quand 
les trois quarts de L'Europe souffrent’1#. We shall see more of 
such formulae when it is a question of other events outside the 
garden. But again it is this necessary satisfaction which the reader 
of Candide must not lose sight of when he comes across descrip- 
tions of smoking villages, raped women and palpitating members. 
Candide’s author can describe the same scenes as Candide; he can 
write to Tronchin: ‘On est dans un labirinthe dont on ne poura 
guéres sortir que dans des ruisseaux de sang, et sur des corps 
morts’; but he can also draw the conclusion that Candide the 
eternal wanderer cannot phrase: ‘II faut bien qu’il y ait des gens 
qui s'amusent, tandis que d’autres s’égorgent’1%4. 

We have already found in my first chapter that indeed there are 
some who amuse themselves quite well in their Swiss garden and 
that in fact one of their principal means of diversion is to stage 
plays. What I did not really mention then is that invariably all 
such theatrical performances are played against the horrors of 
the war on the outside. Voltaire did not only tell the duchess of 
Saxe-Gotha that the French ambassador to Turin had found him 
doing theatre at Ferney, but also: ‘Il a bien fallu madame éguaier 
un peu dans mes douces retraittes le tableau des malheurs du 
genre humain’!**. He writes much the same thing to Bernard 
Chauvelin: ‘Pour me dépiquer des malheurs publics ... je me 
suis mis à jouer force tragédies’**; to Tronchin: ‘J’ay perdu de 
vue Damien, le parlement, et la Saxe en jouant la comédie à 
Lausane. Il faut s’amuser un peu quoyque les hommes soient 
malheureux ailleurs, car il n’est pas juste que tout le globe 
gémisse’; to Ami Camp, about the performances at Tournay: 
‘tout est bon pourvu qu’on s’amuse; cela n’empêche pas qu’on ne 
soit très affligé de nos malheurs, mais ils seront peut-être réparés 
avant que la pièce se joue”; to Thieriot, about his theatre at 
Lausanne: ‘On ne peut guères passer plus doucement sa vie, loin 
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des horreurs de la guerre et des tracasseries littéraires de Paris’13° 
—the last serving perhaps the incidental purpose of reminding 
Thieriot that he is in the midst of those ‘tracasseries’. To mme de 
Fontaine he protests that it is more worthwhile doing comedies 
at Lausanne than to ‘aller s’égorger en Allemagne”1#, and he 
informs Voisenon that the troupe has been doing theatre all 
winter long ‘pour nous dépiquer du malheur de nos armées”1#1, As 
for Brenles, he receives the rather strange justification which is 
just another way of writing the necessary equation for the gar- 
den’s relation with the events on the outside: ‘Vous me direz peut 
être qu’il n’est pas fort honéte d’avoir tant de plaisir dans le temps 
que les affaires de nôtre patrie vont si mal; mais c’est par esprit 
de patriotisme que nous adoucissons nos malheurs’1#?, 

All my discussion, then, really comes back to two points, both 
contained in my notion of the garden as a concept defined in 
terms of distance-from. The first is that expressed by Frederick 
in his poem cited at the beginning of this section, verses preceded 
by the remark: ‘Vous parlez à votre aise de la guerre que nous 
faisons’, For those initiés left outside the garden, because they 
are initiés and because they are outside, the gardener can be 
represented as the pure spectator of the spectacle in which they 
are all actors. This is the claim of the gardener himself, who 
writes to Devaux: ‘Je vois les orages de ce monde d’un oeil assez 
tranquille’, And it is a claim accepted by all the initiés: by 
Frederick himself who consistently represents himself as actor in 
a tragedy! or in ‘des scènes sanglantes et tragiques’**; by 
Thieriot who compliments Voltaire: ‘que vous étes heureux, mon 
cher ami, de vivre dans un pays tranquile et loin de tant de 
malheurs dont on ne voit pas la fin’; by the margravine of 
Bayreuth: ‘Que vous êtes heureux dans votre Hermitage où vous 
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vous reposés sur vos loriers et où vous pouvez Philosopher de 
sens froid sur l’égarement des homes!”14# The second point is that 
since the war is nonetheless an affair within the family, among 
fellow initiés, activities within the garden itself can be treated 
as something like a mirror image of the events of the war on the 
outside; we have already found this to be the case with the plays 
produced there. The jardinier, always a function of his relation- 
ship with his belligerent initiés, can indulge in any amount of 
military posturing. i 

To take these two points in order: I have already suggested 
that the perfect representation of Voltaire spectator of events is 
that of a figure which we may call Voltaire historian. This is quite 
true; we shall find in chapter 1v that Voltaire historian is indeed 
the representation of Voltaire absolute spectator. However, 
given the peculiar nature of the Seven years war, it is not at all 
certain that Voltaire can in any way be counted as such an 
absolute spectator of the events which occur. Even when it is a 
question of Voltaire historian, the complicity which binds him 
to his initiés cannot be broken. We have already seen something 
of this in the letters of Shuvalov and of the margravine of Bay- 
reuth who ask the historian to write up the war. And when it 
comes to actually doing so, one cannot but be struck by the con- 
nivance between historian and character. Thus at the time of the 
siege of Port Mahon on Minorca we find Voltaire writing to 
Richelieu: ‘Si jamais vous pouvez avoir la bonté de me faire par- 
venir un petit journal de votre expédition, je tâcherai d’en 
enchâsser les particularitez les plus intéressantes pour le public 
et les plus glorieuses pour vous, dans une espèce d’histoire géné- 
rale qui va depuis Charlemagne jusqu’à nos jours’. Richelieu 
receives the same kind of letter after his campaign in Germany: 
‘Je veux laisser un petit monument des sottises humaines à com- 
mencer par notre guerre, et à finir par Malagrida .... j’écris au 
moins quelques pages sur votre compte. Vous clôrez s’il vous 
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plait le siècle de Louis 145°. On another occasion Voltaire tells 
his héros how he intends to utilize in the Précis one of these 
journals he asks for: ‘tout cela sans affectation, sans avoir l’air de 
vouloir parler de vous, et comme conduit par la force des évé- 
nements151, 

This is not by any means to join forces with such eighteenth 
century critics as Grimm who will see the historian as having sold 
out to those who have an interest in the published result, as in 
the case of Pierre le grand. It will become clear that for us there 
is no historian more ‘objective’ than Voltaire, if only because the 
perspective from which his garden allows him to be Azstorien also 
allows him to deal with everything on the outside as pure object. 
It might be remarked that even in the case of Richelieu the his- 
torian is putting his héros in a ‘monument des sottises humaines’. 
And yet, on the other hand, that is not to deny that within such 
‘objective’ history there cannot be little private games played 
with those initiés whose public rôle happens to give them a due 
place there. 

As for my second point, that the activities carried out within 
the garden come to mirror the events of the war raging outside, 
one need only read the correspondence. Of course the war on the 
outside has already been transformed into what Voltaire tells 
Frederick is a ‘jeu’!**, and these activities too must be considered 
for what they are, games. In short it becomes part of the language 
of the circle that Voltaire can play at being warrior himself. The 
malade can write to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg: ‘je suis au lit 
comme un des blessés’153; or to Richelieu: ‘Je ne ressemble point 
au général Blakney, je ne peux sortir de ma place. La raison en est 
que je suis assiégé par une file de médicines dont le docteur 
Tronchin m’a circomvenu’**. The suisse writes to the Cramers: 
‘Je pars enfin demain pour Berne, n’ayant plus le vent contraire. 
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On dit que la flotte anglaise a aussi bon vent’155. And the jardinier 
can write to Labat with some orders about the labourers at work 
at Les Délices: ‘Payez tous les maréchaux. Je voudrais que vous 
donnassiez des conseils à ceux de France’**. Even the poet, who 
has just completed his poem on the Lisbon earthquake, writes to 
mme de Fontaine in the same kind of militaristic language: ‘Vous 
voyez que je suis bon Français; je combats les Anglais [read 
Alexander Pope] à ma façon’57. 

In fact, although I have not chosen the label Voltaire militant 
with this in mind, if one were to look for the origins of his 
militance during the period at Ferney, it would soon become 
apparent that this Voltaire too speaks the language of the warrior. 
More and more the militant will incorporate all his activities into 
this language. When it is a question of having Tancréde produced 
in Paris, Voltaire writes to the comtesse d’Argental: ‘Madame 
Scaliger vous étes divine, vous nous avez donc secourus dans la 
guerre, vous avez payé de votre personne. Vous avez pansé les 
blessez et mis les morts à quartier’**; or on another occasion: ‘Je 
me flatte que vos trouppes préviendront les irruptions des hou- 
zards libraires’. To her husband he writes: ‘Mon cher ange je 
savais bien que vous étiez un grand général, mais madame Dar- 
gental, madame Dargental! est le premier officier de l’état 
major’; at another time: ‘C’est pour vous dire O ange gardien 
que la chevalerie [ Tancrède] est lue à l’armée tous les soirs quand 
on n’a rien a faire’; and at still another: ‘Mon divin ange vous 
êtes le meilleur général de L’Europe. Il faut que vous ayez bien 
disposé vos trouppes pour gagner cette bataille; on dit que 
l’armée ennemie était considérable’. This is a language which 
becomes a stock element in the correspondence; when there are 
problems of pirated editions of his works in Paris, Voltaire 
advises Gabriel Cramer: ‘Je crois caro Gabriel que le mieux que 
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vous puissiez faire est d’aller à Paris avec vos 2500 soldats [copies 
of an edition], vous pourriez faire une bonne campagne”. 

Voltaire’s famous campaign to écraser l infâme grows precisely 
out of this language which mirrors the war. In fact the campaign 
itself is a war, Voltaire’s special war. He calls it ‘ma guerre contre 
le fétiche’ to La Marche'*, ‘ma guerre avec les prêtres’ in a letter 
to Jean Robert Tronchin'®. It isa war which grows out of many 
earlier campaigns, such as Voltaire’s idea to have Diderot elected 
to the Académie frangaise. In this latter campaign, announcing to 
mme d’Epinay and to Grimm his intention to come to Paris to 
cast his ballot, the warrior protests: ‘Je veux mourir au lit d’hon- 
neur’, And he writes to Alembert: ‘marchez, je vous en conjure, 
en bataillon serré ... la guerre civile, n’est elle pas fort amu- 
sante?1%” Or there is another campaign when it is a question of 
bringing mlle Corneille to Ferney, where Voltaire writes to Le 
Brun: ‘Il convient assez qu’un vieux soldat du grand Corneille 
tâche d’être utile à la petite-fille de son général’!**; to François 
Tronchin, oftentimes an actor in the private theater: ‘il est vray 
qu’il n’est pas trop bien à un brave officier de notre régiment de 
n’avoir pas vu la descendante de notre général’; to Thieriot 
about ‘ce qu’un pauvre Soldat peut faire pour la fille de son géné- 
ral’, And when mlle Corneille is finally settled in the garden, 
there is a new campaign to be waged, this time against Fréron 
who has publicly questioned Voltaire’s motives and fitness. And 
so we find Voltaire writing to Thieriot and Damilaville: ‘Il faut 
mourir au lit d’honneur’; and to Gabriel Cramer: ‘je mourrai 
au Lit d’honneur’!”. 

It is not the place here to discuss that personage whom we call 
Voltaire militant, nor his activities. But it must be seen that 
the language in which he conducts those activities is a kind of 
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reflection of the war outside his garden. Furthermore, it is not I 
who have established this relationship, but Voltaire himself; at a 
time when he is launching his campaign to free the pays de Gex 
from the stranglehold of the fermiers généraux, he is quite explicit 
and writes to Gabriel Cramer: ‘Je suis comme Luc, j’aime a 
guerroier!”. 

Voltaire militant is a special representation of Voltaire insofar 
as his activities raise the problem of the relationship of the real 
garden with the outside. Here, however, we are still concerned 
with the garden as a concept which shuts out the outside. Yet 
even within the garden considered on this level there are games 
called war which are played. I have already cited some examples. 
Another is made possible because of one more fortuitous occur- 
rence during the Seven years war. In the spring of 1756, while 
the king of Spain is trying to crush the rebellious Jesuits in 
Paraguay, it is with relish that Voltaire discovers that a ship in 
which he has part interest has been leased to transport troops for 
the Spanish. Chance also had it that the ship was named the 
Pascal, and Voltaire is quick to point out the irony in a letter to 
the comtesse de Lutzelbourg: ‘il s’en va combattre la morale 
relâchée’. The account does not stop here however, for the 
Pascal offers the gardener one more opportunity to play at 
waging war. He continues: ‘Cette petite anecdote ne déplaira pas 
à votre amie; elle ne trouvera pas mauvais que je fasse la guerre 
aux Jésuites quand je suis en terre hérétique’. 

The anecdote is too delightful to be wasted, and a good number 
of the initiés receive a report. Argental can read: ‘Quoique vous 
ne méritiez pas que je vous dise des nouvelles, vous saurez pour- 
tant que la Cour d’Espagne envoye quatre vaisseaux de guerre à 
Buenos Aires contre le révérend Père Nicolas. Parmi les vais- 
seaux de transport il y en a un qui s’appelle le Pascal; peut-être 
y êtes-vous intéressé comme moi, car il appartient à Mrs Gilly. 
Il est juste que Pascal aille combattre les Jésuites’1#4. And 
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Richelieu is not left uninformed: ‘Vous savez que les jésuittes du 
Paraguai s’opposent très saintement aux ordres du roy d’Es- 
pagne. Il envoye quatre vaissaux chargez de trouppes pour rece- 
voir leur bénédiction. Le haszard a fait que je fournis pour ma 
part un de ces vaissaux dont une petite partie m’appartenait. Ce 
vaissau s’appelle le Pascal. Il est juste que Pascal combatte les 
jésuittes, et cela est plaisant #5. Having read such letters the 
initiate reader cannot help but appreciate Candide’s departure 
from Cadiz: ‘On y équipait une flotte, & on y assemblait des 
troupes pour mettre a la raison les Révérends Péres Jésuites du 
Paraguai qu’on accusait d’avoir fait révolter une de leurs hordes 
contre les Rois d'Espagne & de Portugal, auprès de la ville du 
St. Sacrement. Candide ayant servi chez les Bulgares fit l’exercice 
Bulgarien devant le Général de la petite armée avec tant de grace, 
de célérité, d’adresse, de fierté, d’agilité, qu’on lui donna une com- 
pagnie d'Infanterie à commander. Le voila Capitaine; il s’em- 
barque’”*. The reader knows on whose boat Candide embarks. 

Finally, the war as seen from the garden is so much trans- 
formed into a kind of game that the gardener can spend a great 
deal of his time designing an armoured chariot to be used by the 
French against the Prussians. These chars assyriens had long 
been a cherished notion; Voltaire had offered their design to 
Frederick during the preceding war against the Austrians. In 
later years he will offer them to Catherine of Russia. But during 
the present war they are to be unleashed against Frederick, and it 
is with immense enthusiasm that Voltaire sets about perfecting 
his design. He goes so far as to have the marquis de Florian draw 
up plans and build a model, which is eventually presented to 
Choiseul (and rejected). The reader of the correspondence has 
the impression of a boy playing with tin soldiers—which is 
about what the war comes to be as seen from the garden. And the 
gardener, whose rôle we shall shortly find it to be is to bemoan 
the fate of mankind at the mercy of an unjust providence, 
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apparently finds no incongruity with his invention of engines of 
destruction. Rather he seems to savour the game, writing to 
Richelieu: ‘Ce sera un fort joli engin. On le montrera au roy. Si 
cela réussit, il y aura de quoy étouffer de rire que ce soit moi qui 
sois l’auteur de cette machine destructive. Je voudrais que vous 
commandassiez l’armée, et que vous tuassiez force prussiens avec 
mon petit secret 77. And he eagerly follows the progress of the 
model; there are frequent letters to Florian: ‘est-il bien armé? 
déconfira-t-il bataillons et escadrons?’?” Once again, the thought 
of a battlefield is not without its agreable aspects: ‘Mais quel plai- 
sir de renverser à coup sûr tout ce qu’on rencontre dans une cam- 
pagne!” This may hardly seem like the disinterested spectator, 
especially when we read in letters to Florian that it is Voltaire 
himself who is actively planning the munitions the vehicle is to 
carry: ‘Mon cher surintendant des chars de Cirus, j’ai oublié tou- 
jours de vous dire qu’un petit coffre sur le char, avec une demi 
douzaine de doubles grenades, ferait un ornement convenable”*°, 
But interested or disinterested, the important word is spectacle. 


iii 


En causant ainsi ils abordèrent à Portsmouth; une 
multitude de peuple couvrait le rivage, & regardait 
attentivement un assez gros homme qui était à 
genoux, les yeux bandés, sur le tillac d’un des vais- 
seaux de la flotte; quatre soldats postés vis-à-vis de 
cet homme lui tirèrent chacun trois balles dans le 
crâne le plus paisiblement du monde, & toute l’as- 
semblée s’en retourna extrêmement satisfaite. — 
Candide", 


The man executed, Candide is informed, is a British admiral 
who has been condemned for having lost an engagement to a 
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French admiral. That is, he is John Byng whose defeat at the 
hands of La Gallissonnière allowed Richelieu successfully to 
complete his siege of Port Mahon. I have chosen to refer here to 
this brief incident from Candide in order to put into relief two 
aspects of the same phenomenon: on the one hand the circum- 
stances which led to the condemnation and execution of the 
historical John Byng were such that they had already incited 
Voltaire to a kind of action which was to be a prototype for all 
those affaires which later he was to launch from Ferney; and on 
the other, the peculiarly anonymous death of ‘un assez gros 
homme’ to which Candide is witness in the book allows us the 
better to see that, while the war as we have been observing it from 
the garden is oftentimes a game private to the initzés, it, like all 
events, involves the non-initiate as well—here admiral Byng— 
and can all too readily be transformed into spectacle seen from an 
absolute vantage point, that is into one with which the spectator 
has no immediate involvement. As a consequence the meta- 
morphosis of John Byng into ‘un assez gros homme’ might well 
serve as a point of reference when it be a question of the militant 
Voltaire’s ‘involvement’ in the affaire Calas or in that, let us say, 
of the chevalier de La Barre. 

Having lost Minorca for the British, then, Byng was sentenced 
to death by an admiralty court, under a seventeenth-century 
statute which made him liable to the charge of neglect of duty. 
A large segment of public opinion found this a notorious injus- 
tice. Voltaire for his part took up the already public outcry in 
France and asked his héros français to write a letter which would 
disprove any charge of misconduct on Byng’s part. Richelieu 
complied with good grace, and Voltaire broadcast his statement 
in an attempt to gain a stay of execution. There even survives a 
letter sent directly to the British admiral, in which Voltaire 
encloses a copy of Richelieu’s statement. It begins: ‘Sir, Tho’ 
I am almost unknown to you [‘almost’ because Voltaire had in 
fact once been introduced to Byng in England], I think ’tis my 
duty to send you the copy of the Letter which I have just received 
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from the Marshall Duke of Richelieu”#?. And the admiral was 
not to die without recognizing the polemicist’s efforts; after 
Byng’s death in March of 1757 we find Voltaire writing to Thie- 
riot: ‘Il a chargé son exécuteur testamentaire de me remercier et de 
me dire qu’il mourait mon obligé.... J’ay regu aussi un mémoire 
justificatif très ample qu’il a donné ordre en mourant de me faire 
parvenir’?®*, 

There is no denying, then, Voltaire’s involvement in the cause. 
On the same day that he writes to Byng he sends out another 
copy of Richelieu’s statement, this one to Frangois Tronchin, 
along with the note: ‘Il m’exhorte à la montrer, à en faire usage... . 
Voyez comment vous pourez l’envoyer en Angleterre. Voyez s’il 
est à propos de l’insérer dans la gazette d'Amsterdam. Il s’agit de 
sauver un innocent, un infortuné’!**. In point of fact of course 
—and while the point is simplistic, it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly—the ‘exhortation’ to save an ‘innocent’ is purely of 
Voltaire’s own manufacture and goes directly from him to society 
via Tronchin. There is no such exhortatory tone whatsoever in 
the letter which Richelieu had in fact sent to Voltaire along with 
his statement about Byng’s conduct. Nor for that matter did 
Richelieu seem to consider it a matter of ‘saving’ an ‘innocent’. 
The words are not really of his vocabulary nor of that of his 
courtly peers; rather they are the invention of those like Voltaire 
—and here one might well, although with discretion, call to mind 
the case of Rousseau—disaffected from birth from a society 
which, no matter how valiantly it might try, could ill afford to 
accommodate itself to them. The victim, Voltaire’s innocent and 
infortuné, is an 18th-century contribution to literature equal 
in significance to that of the 17th century’s criminel. His origins 
are to be traced back at least as far as Prévost’s chevalier Des 
Grieux. Voltaire, unlike Prévost however, is never to renounce 
his favoured character who indeed is invariably an innocent of one 
sort or another: here one need only recall his Ingénu or for that 
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matter his Candide. In the present case, then, the innocent who 
is only innocent insofar as he is society’s victim is to be acted out 
in the person of John Byng. 

What inevitably follows in such a system is of course that 
Byng’s status as person is rapidly superseded by that of the 
character. This is not simply another way of remarking the pas- 
sage from the historical John Byng to the anonymous personage 
who briefly crosses Candide’s field of vision, for it is also the 
case with that innocent in the cause of whom Voltaire went to not 
inconsiderable lengths. The polemicist of the actual affair gives 
himself away well enough in his correspondence. Having sent 
copies of the Richelieu statement to Byng and to François Tron- 
chin, he writes back to the duke on the following day, declaming: 
‘L’humanité et moy nous vous remercions de votre lettre’™s5, 
‘L’humanité et moy’ who together pen a letter to the duc de 
Richelieu are in no case, however, just to be considered an over- 
blown figure of an empty rhetoric; nor are they simply to be set 
down as creatures who dutifully make their appearance given the 
circumstances. It must be borne in mind that effectively l huma- 
nité is to be the last great representation of Voltaire, or at least 
that one for which the generation immediately succeeding his, 
and as a consequence posterity, is most to remember him. Stated 
differently, /’humanité—victimized, innocent—will be both the 
voice and the chosen character of that Voltaire whom we have 
been calling militant. In short, there will come a time when he 
will feel no need to add ‘et moy’. This of course implies a case 
radically different from that presented by Rousseau, who 
represents himself as the innocent, who himself lives out the part 
of humanité, or more properly of one exacerbatedly isolated 
member of it, and whose writing is an attempt to grant to the 
innocent that status of person with which Voltaire is unwilling 
to endow either his assez gros homme or his Candide. With Vol- 
taire we find that mankind is instead eternally relegated to the 
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part of character and as well that mankind is such in direct 
relationship with his author’s privileged position in his garden. 
In fact it is one of my contentions that without this garden 
structure mankind cannot make its appearance. 

It is then once again due to the garden’s ambivalent relation- 
ship with all that which is exterior to it that in the case of admiral 
Byng on the one hand the polemicist can speak with the voice of 
suffering mankind and that on the other, the jardinier, signing 
himself rather comfortably as ‘le suisse V.’, can report Byng’s 
actual execution with perfect equanimity. He notes simply to 
Richelieu: ‘Il se passe dans tous les états des scénes singuliéres et 
aucune ne vous surprend’**, Or again the same gardener can 
report the same scene with the same composure to his friend 
Thieriot and go on to conclude: ‘Il faut songer à son jardin et au 
temporel’!8”, 

In short, Byng’s execution—ever unjust in the author’s 
eyes—finally comes to be one of those ‘scénes singuliéres’ which 
Candide will watch—with horror, but on the other hand without 
descending from his ship—in Portsmouth harbour. The garden 
structure permits the double point of view. ‘Candide fut si 
étourdi & si choqué de ce qu’il voyait, & de ce qu’il entendait, 
qu’il ne voulut pas seulement mettre pied à terre, et qu’il fit son 
marché avec le Patron Hollandais (dût-il le voler comme celui de 
Surinam) pour le conduire sans délai à Venise’1#, And, the 
reader is tempted to add, to his métairie. 


iv 


Mortel, faible mortel, à qui le sort prospère 

Fait goûter de ses dons les charmes dangereux, 
Connais quelle est des rois la faveur passagère; 
Contemple Barmécide, et tremble d’être heureux!®®. 


These four verses are from a passage in the Essai sur les mœurs 
where the historian sets out to demonstrate the beauty of what he 
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calls Arab poetry. They constitute his sole example. In citing 
them, furthermore, he does more than just express a certain taste 
in poetics, for immediately following the one sample he adds this 
comment: ‘Ce dernier vers surtout est traduit mot 4 mot. Rien ne 
me parait plus beau que tremble d’étre heureux’. The italics, 
which are Voltaire’s, in effect underline one of the most striking 
aspects of his own sensibility: for him happiness can only be 
defined as a state where the subject contemplates unhappiness and 
experiences as a consequence the exquisite tremor that he is 
happy. Put more simply, happiness must forever be accompanied 
by that tremor contained in the word tremble. Effectively, then, 
it would be rather dangerous to speak of happiness as a state in 
the first place: it is more properly a relationship, not one of cause 
and effect, but rather of two complements each one of which 
must be present at every moment to justify the other. We have 
already seen something of this in the case of a rather smug jardi- 
nier who contemplates the events of the Seven years war. The 
war itself may well be fortuitous; but while it cannot be said to 
have a causal relationship with any ‘state’ called happiness only 
to be found within the garden walls, it is nonetheless eagerly 
seized upon as one of those complements necessary for the very 
existence of that relationship which happiness can only be defined 
to be. And so while earlier in this chapter I have treated the war 
as a kind of elaborate game played out among the initiés, we 
cannot neglect that which has been only too explicit in all of 
Voltaire’s correspondence about the war, his fascination with all 
the gore. 

This is a fascination which reveals itself in passages I have 
already cited from Candide and which betrays itself time and 
again in the correspondence. To take just one example, Voltaire 
writes to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha: “Ah sans ma nièce je serais 
à Gotha, je serais à vos pieds, et de ce beau rivage je contemplerais 
les tempêtes’1%. And although so far as can be determined the 
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jardinier has no intention whatsoever of leaving his fastness (the 
sentence to the duchess, for example, being written in the condi- 
tional), neither can the remark be dismissed as gratuitous. An 
actual visit to the duchess herself is not necessary, but the desire is 
(in the next chapter we shall be concerned with a whole system of 
voyages which must by definition be expressed in the condi- 
tional): it is eternally necessary to contemplate the tempests. 

As the Persian author of the verses just cited, then, con- 
templates Barmécide, the Caliph’s exiled vizir, so does the gar- 
dener express his need to contemplate the storms raging across 
Europe from the ‘beau rivage’ of Gotha. And so, we have found, 
will Candide contemplate from his garden on the shores of the 
Bosphorus boatloads of Turkish officials on their way into exile. 
It is at this moment only, described by Voltaire’s verb contempler, 
that happiness is to be discovered. Furthermore, it must be 
understood that the object of this contemplation is a// the horror 
to be encountered on the outside, be it caused by man or belong it 
to the realm of nature. For there is always with Voltaire a kind 
of horror of nature, all that remains attached to the order of 
nature being relegated to the category of the horrible. We shall 
find evidence of this shortly. But for the moment suffice it to 
say that happiness, then, is the simultaneous recognition and 
appreciation of the horror of all that horror the gardener finds 
wherever he casts his gaze. 

While the formulation is indeed cumbersome, we cannot fully 
understand either Voltaire jardinier or the garden itself without 
it. For the jardinier to be able to savour that which he often calls 
the volupté of his garden, he must necessarily be able to savour 
all events outside as the eternal cause of human misery. And 
while it will never be my intent to denigrate the increasing flood 
of lamentations on the woes of the world which are henceforth 
to pour forth from the garden, they must nonetheless be seen in 
terms of their function for the gardener if they are to be under- 
stood at all. These /amentations—again the word being of Vol- 
taire’s own coinage—are the turning into literature of all which 
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occurs on the outside, be it the current war, Damiens’s attempted 
assassination of Louis xv, or the great Lisbon earthquake. The 
subject matter of all such /amentations is to be appreciated while 
trembling with horror, and always the spectator’s happiness is 
confirmed. It is from within this framework that one might 
speculate, albeit with considerable timidity, on the very precipi- 
tousness of the gardener’s taking up the cause of admiral Byng. 

For it is both desirable and necessary to see all event as catas- 
trophic, and one must inevitably reconcile oneself to Voltaire’s 
very savouring of all the catastrophe he depicts. Surely it is one 
of the more remarkable aspects of his sensibility as we find it in 
the correspondence that there is no middle ground between 
happiness within the garden and the catastrophic without. These 
are two poles which reflect each other; and if it can be said that 
they form a continuum, it is all the more remarkable that none of 
the intermediate points along that continuum are expressed. Fu - 
thermore it must not be considered that this hypersensitivity to 
the catastrophic is merely a function of the events which actually 
occur in 1755 or in 1756; it permeates every moment of Voltaire’s 
career. 

Perhaps, then, the reader will allow me to show that not only 
does Jeremiah—another in the endless series of Voltairean 
representations and the author of his /amentations—experience 
a certain thrill in proving to those outside, as well as to himself, 
that they are all miserable, but that he is not without suspicion of 
being the eager author of the very catastrophe he laments. 

His reaction to the news of Damiens’s attempt on Louis xv’s 
life in January of 1757 is both a typical and an illuminating 
example of this last. Before turning to that response itself, how- 
ever, it might be well, by way of contrast, to cite a letter written 
by Argenson to Voltaire on the day immediately following the 
incident, a letter in which the chiet of the Paris police reports to 
his correspondent in the most measured of terms: ‘cepend' le roi 
n’a été blessé que légèremt. . . . Somme totale la playe sondée et 
examinée est sans le moindre danger actuel.... il sera guéri après 
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demain; il dort et est au mieux”. There is nothing whatsoever 
in either Argenson’s choice of words or in his tone which would 
account for Voltaire’s hysterical reaction on receiving the news a 
week later. And yet that his first response is indeed hysterical 
would be difficult to deny; it is on record. We have a letter 
addressed to Hénault during the course of which Voltaire reports 
an interruption while in the very act of writing, an interruption 
brought about by his receipt of the news from Paris. In this letter, 
then, Damiens is depicted as a ‘nouveau Ravaillac’, human 
nature is ‘abominable’, the best of all possible worlds is ‘6 usestel 
and the whole affair is a kind of ‘monstre’!*?. Then the writer 
goes on to conclude that his only recourse is: ‘Je me renferme 
dans ma solitude et jy gémis sur le genre humain’. Even if 
Argenson’s letter were not the first source of Voltaire’s informa- 
tion—as however would be quite plausible—a comparison of the 
two letters is still revealing. One cannot but be aware of Voltaire’s 
overstatement of the case, of his finding menace to be lurking at 
every turn. Nor can one not be struck by his referring the rather 
universal menace to peculiarly personal terms. In this light his 
last sentence from his postscript to Hénault is revealing. ‘Je me 
renferme dans ma solitude et j’y gémis sur le genre humain’ is 
presented in terms of a cause and effect relationship with the 
attempted regicide. There is, as I have said, no real causal link, 
but rather one more statement of the two mutually reflective 
poles I have been discussing: the horror to be encountered 
everywhere without the garden, the satisfaction to be found 
within. Voltaire’s announcement to Hénault, then—and here it 
is not my intent to do a psychoanalytical criticism of an hysterical 
personality—is indeed an overstatement, but one which is neces- 
sary precisely in order to define his garden, or in other words to 
be able to gémir, as he tells his friend. 

I have spent so much time over Voltaire’s hasty postscript to 
Hénault simply to caution the reader of successive letters sent 
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out in the brief period during which the gardener is to be pre- 
occupied with Damiens. Effectively a kind of machinery is set in 
motion where that which I have called the catastrophic is to be 
met with at every turn. For example, on the same day that he 
writes to Hénault, Voltaire sends out another account of the 
attempted regicide, this time to Thieriot. He remarks: ‘Elle glace 
le sang. On ne sait où on en est!” There is no denying the 
genuineness of the consternation in such a language; but it is the 
consternation of the Persian poet’s rather active contemplation 
of Barmécide and of his consequent tremble. During the rest of 
January 1757, then, all the letters will be filled with portraits of 
Jesuits and Jansenists who are ‘sanguinaires’ and ‘parricides’, as 
Voltaire writes in this same letter to Thieriot, and accompanied 
by the refrain that ‘il faut frémir d’horreur’!**, as he advises 
François Tronchin. But with this last expression one is tempted 
to speculate that in writing ‘il faut frémir d’horreur’ instead of 
a more personal construction such as ‘je frémis d’horreur’, the 
jardinier is not revealing the basic ambivalence of his relationship 
with the event which causes that very shudder. 

Furthermore, as with the engagements of the Seven years war, 
the avidity with which the Swiss solitary collects reports on the 
abortive regicide might seem astonishing. By the twentieth of 
January—the letters to Hénault and to Thieriot, the first in the 
series, being dated the thirteenth—he is able to boast to the com- 
tesse de Lutzelbourg: ‘J’ay eu cinquante relations madame de 
cette abominable entreprise d’un monstre qui heureusement 
n’était qu’un insensé”. There is of course the double mechanism 
of complicity among the initiés at work here. On the one hand, an 
accumulation of some fifty accounts gathered in eight days time 
is a function of the solitary’s impassioned interest in all the 
monstrueux outside his garden. We have letters like the one he 
writes to Jacob Vernes in Geneva where he requests further news: 
‘Je ne scais encor aucun détail de cette horrible avanture. Si vous 
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apprenez quelque chose dans votre ville où l’on apprend tout, 
faittes en part aux solitaires de Monrion’**. And on the other hand 
the garden once again demonstrates itself to be the bureau 
d’ adresse. The gardener’s privileged and central position is not 
only a given, as seen from Versailles, with regard to the events of 
the war, but when it is a question of any political situation that 
may develop. This is so true that we have found the chief of the 
Paris police automatically, and with surprising alacrity, sending 
off to Switzerland an unsolicited report on the Damiens matter. 
And it would appear that the royal government was not to be 
outdone, if we are to judge from the last sentence of that letter 
sent by Voltaire to Francois Tronchin on the fifteenth of January 
—on which date it would have been impossible for Voltaire to 
have sent a request to Paris and to have received a reply: ‘Le 
ministére a eu la bonté de m’envoier les bulletins, et mt Dargen- 
son m’a écrit de sa main, mais je crains les prêtres’1°7. 

Having established, then, the catastrophic aspect, the horror, of 
that which was considered by everyone in the capital as a rather 
insignificant assassination attempt, the jardinier is then able to 
set about establishing his safe distance from it. Such distancing 
is in fact already present in that initial postscript to Hénault 
which concludes: ‘Je me renferme dans ma solitude et j’y gémis 
sur le genre humain’. The horror will remain—it would be 
inconceivable that it disappear from the gardener’s letters—yet 
by the very fact of its having been established, there develops 
concurrently within the correspondence another kind of lan- 
guage, on in which the assassination can be treated ironically. In 
that same letter of the fifteenth to Tronchin, Voltaire can preface 
his remarks about Damiens with the sentence: ‘II n’y a qu’à lever 
les épaules de pitié quand un dévot croit assassiner un Roi avec 
un canif à tailler des plumes’**. 

It is not without interest either, that in the same letter to Fran- 
çois Tronchin, that representation of Voltaire whom I have 
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defined in terms of an absolute spectator, Voltaire historian— 
who is already accumulating his fifty-some accounts of the event 
—should make his appearance: ‘Il faudra ajouter trois ou quatre 
lignes au chapitre du jansenisme’. That which is on the one hand 
monstrous and catastrophic is on the other quite minor material 
for the historian. And here it is noticeable that because the his- 
torian is so much absolute spectator, his relationship with the 
figures in his history is not so much with characters as with objects, 
one might almost say possessions. With Damiens the historian, 
situated at the most remote distance conceivable from the object 
of his ‘trois ou quatre lignes’ added somewhat incidentally to an 
old chapter, is conversely so concerned with his authorship that 
he comes to assume the very responsibility for Damiens action. 
There is nothing particularly paradoxical in this: Damiens belongs 
to Voltaire historien. The jardinier who trembles with horror is at 
the same time the historian who frets that the public will reproach 
him for having written on the douceur of the French—the French 
being as much the creatures of the historian as is Damiens. 

The concern is real enough; it becomes a recurring motif in the 
letters written after the initial digestion of the news from Paris. 
For example, Voltaire writes to Argental: ‘Mais comment me 
justifierai je d’avoir tant assuré que ces horreurs n’arriveraient 
plus, que le temps du fanatisme était passé, que la raison et la 
douceur des moeurs régnaient en France??? Or he writes earlier 
in the same letter in a vein which reminds one of the messages 
sent to Richelieu where the taking of Port Mahon is as much a 
question of the author’s honour as it is of that of his héros: ‘Je me 
flatte pour l'honneur de la nation et du siècle, et pour le mien qui 
ai tant célébré cette nation et ce siécle, qu’on ne trouvera nulle 
ombre de complicité’. On another occasion he writes to mme de 
Fontaine: ‘Les bons suisses me reprochent d’avoir trop loué une 
nation et un siècle qui produisent encore des Ravaillacs’°*. In 
short the jardinier whom we have found at such pains to prove 
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that he is Swiss and not French can also represent himself as the 
historian who is ashamed for his country; as he writes to Pierre 
Pictet: ‘Je suis bien honteux pour ma nation qu’il y ait encor des 
Ravaillacs’?°1. 

And as with all recurring lines from the correspondence this 
one of the author’s shame must be understood to have been lived 
out. Mme Denis, writing to Cideville, paints a very clear picture 
of her uncle’s preoccupation: ‘Mon Oncle a fait à notre sciècle 
plus d’honneur qu’il ne mérite quand il a dit que la philosophie 
avoit assez gagné en France et que nos meurs étoient trop douces 
actuelement pour craindre que les françois pussent dorénavant 
assassiner leur roy. Il est désespéré de s’être trompé”?°?. “Déses- 
péré’ is a strong enough word to portray a whole scene at Mont- 
riond. 

However, as is always the case with the spectator in his garden 
and the figures in the spectacle on the outside, the Arstorien who 
despairs for ma nation is a representation who can only appear con- 
currently with the jardinier whose major function it is to wash his 
hands of that very nation. My country from this latter viewpoint, 
then, is quickly relegated to the category of that which belongs 
uniquely to you. ‘Votre France est pleine de monstres de toutte 
espèce”, writes ‘le solitaire V.’ to Alembert on the sixteenth of 
January?. And from the perspective of the suisse, especially 
among fellow suisses safely ensconced in their own gardens, the 
attempt can be written off as being of the slightly ridiculous. 
‘L’hermite’ writesto Jacob Vernes, his Genevan neighbour: ‘L’his- 
toire générale est toutte farcie d’assassinats mais vous m’avoue- 
rez qu’il n’y en a point de plus ridicule’***. This is not to say that 
the horror is eventually to be neglected in entirety: the jardinier, 
after all, cannot readily cease to shudder; but the shudder is to be 
that from a comfortable distance. In point of fact this element of 
distance has been present from the very beginning. It is indeed a 
distraught Voltaire who writes his postscript to Hénault on the 
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13th January and who on the same day writes to Thieriot about 
the news that ‘Elle glace le sang. On ne sait où on en est!’2°5 And 
I have already cited a letter, again written on the 13th, in which 
he asks Vernes for further information; but what I have not 
properly emphasized is that the request closes on the note of 
‘faittes en part aux solitaires de Monrion’ and is prefaced with 
the remark: ‘En France on est fou’?°*. 

This last remark is telling; for little by little, and yet rapidly if 
we consider how brief a span of time the whole series of letters 
covers, Damiens comes to appear in a most particular guise. 
Voltaire’s formulations are both succinct and revealing. ‘Pierre 
Damien n’est heureusement qu’un bâtard de la maison Ravaillac, 
qui a cru pouvoir tuer un roy avec un méchant petit canif à tailler 
des plumes. C’est un monstre, mais c’est un fou’, he tells Pierre 
Pictet”. To Cideville he writes that Damiens is only ‘un chien 
enragé d’Arras, un malheureux convulsionaire de st Medard qui 
croit tuer un roy de France avec un canif a tailler des plumes, un 
forcené idiot, un si sot monstre’*°*. These are perfect expressions 
of the ambivalent structure in which the whole affair is henceforth 
to be placed. The phantasme of the regicide, of what in French is 
so appropriately called parricide, is secure; Jesuits and Jansenists 
lurk in the wings and call for the shedding of blood. In his initial 
responses it would seem to be necessary for Voltaire to paint the 
affair in the bloodiest of reds. All that which is outside the garden 
must be seen as catastrophic, just as all that falls within the realm 
of nature must be horreur and monstre. But having set the machine 
in motion, having raised the event to the level of catastrophe, 
Voltaire has now accomplished a kind of dual operation of trans- 
formation. Raised to the level of the catastrophic, real event is 
no longer real, any blood—more or less fanciful in the first 
place—is spilled as if on a stage, and the spectator, like the 
spectator of any spectacle, can just as well interpret the scene 
before him as belonging to the silly or to the insignificant as he 
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can savour its menace. And indeed the final letters in this cycle 
effectively demonstrate the complete absorption of what we 
might call the real by that which can only be called the spectacular. 
On the 6th of February Voltaire writes to Argental in Paris, 
asking: ‘Votre tragédie de Pierre Damien et de tant de fous n’est 
donc pas encor finie?” And as if to emphasize that this is indeed 
Argental’s tragedy and not his own, he completes his sentence 
with the suggestion: ‘je ne scais pas pourquoy les comédiens ne 
hazardent pas Mahomet dans ces circomstances’. The same for- 
mula is used in the last of the letters where mention is made of the 
regicide; only this time Voltaire offers his Zudime. He writes 
again to Argental: ‘Vous déciderez du temps le plus favorable, 
quand vous serez quitte de la mauvaise tragédie de Pierre 
Damien’”??°. 

The final expression, of course, of this dual and simultaneous 
procedure of both raising the regicide to the level of the mon- 
strous and reducing it to that of the trivial is to be found in the 
text of Candide. Candide will not even be granted the pleasure 
of a performance of the tragédie; instead he will listen to what can 
be for him only a rather mystifying account: ‘Et pourquoi 
arréte-t-on tous les étrangers? dit Candide. L’Abbé Périgourdin 
prit alors la parole & dit: ‘C’est parce qu’un gueux du pays 
d’Atrébatie a entendu dire des sottises, cela seul lui a fait com- 
mettre un parricide, non pas tel que celui de 1610, au mois de May, 
mais tel que celui de 1594, au mois de Décembre, & tel que plu- 
sieurs autres commis dans d’autres années & dans d’autres mois 
par d’autres gueux qui avaient entendu dire des sotises’211, While 
no possible reader of Candide in 1759 can be thought to have been 
misled by the addé’s explanation and by his refusal to specify 
criminal, place of origin, king in question, or date of crime, this 
kind of false mystification is essential to Voltaire’s purpose. 
Damiens and his crime are fully recognized by reader and author 
alike, but by refusing to name them the author reduces the whole 
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Damiens affair to the kind of anonymity to which he relegates un 
assez gros homme executed in Portsmouth harbour. 

The only person to remain mystified is Candide himself, and 
the puzzle is solved for him in words which the author refuses to 
write and which the reader does not have before him: ‘L’Exempt 
alors expliqua de quoi il s’agissait’**. Candide, now one of the 
initiés, at least on this one point, reacts in an appropriate fashion — 
in fact in one which exactly parallels that of his author in the 
correspondence: “Ah les monstres! s’écria Candide, quoi! de 
telles horreurs chez un peuple qui danse & qui chante!” Then, 
having established the horror, he goes on to finish his sentence: 
‘ne pourrai-je sortir au plus vite de ce pays où des singes agacent 
des tigres?’*!* The affair is recorded as one of those brief scenes, 
like an anonymous admiral’s execution, from which the spectator 
hurriedly turns away. But Candide’s turning away is not yet 
synonymous with that of the true initié, once again he is not yet 
equatable with Voltaire, the journey before him is still consider- 
able. The text, then, continues: ‘J’ai vû des ours dans mon pays; 
je mai va des hommes que dans le Dorado. Au nom de Dieu, 
Monsieur l’Exempt, menez moi à Venise, où je dois attendre 
Mademoiselle Cunégonde’. Candide the wanderer is still very 
much his author’s plaything, and it is Voltaire’s final irony which 
answers Candide’s request:‘ “Je ne peux vous mener qu’en Basse- 
Normandie”, dit le Barigel’?*. 

For the author, then, the regicide affords one more occasion 
to strengthen his garden walls; for Candide, one more incident 
which ultimately will lead him to shut himself within those of his 
métairie. 


V 


Il est toujours question de tremblements; celui de 
Siracuse n’a pas été si considérable qu’on le disait. 
Il y en a eu un au Havre-de-Grâce, qui a renversé des 
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maisons. . .. Je sais seulement que la terre tremble 
depuis deux ans, et que les hommes ensanglantent sa 
surface depuis longtemps. 


Je plante en paix des jardins. — Voltaire to Elie 
Bertrand?16, 


Most of the troubles of 1755 persisted to the end of 
the year. And far worse came to pass, worse because 
the tragedy was not personal to Voltaire, and affected 
him profoundly and permanently. On 1 November 
took place the Lisbon earthquake, which immedia- 
tely made an immense impact on Voltaire’s imagina- 
tion and compassion, indeed, on his whole being, 
with results of outstanding importance to the world 
at large, for it led to Candide and to a change in 
man’s view of himself and his environment. It is the 
simple truth that during the last two months of 1755 
our great man became the Voltaire of history. — 
Theodore Besterman?1?. 


I have set these two citations against each other not because 
it is my purpose to deny the advent of him whom mr Besterman 
calls the ‘Voltaire of history’, nor to deny that such a figure first 
presents himself at the time of the Lisbon earthquake. I would 
disagree with mr Besterman, however, that this ‘Voltaire of his- 
tory’ implies any sort of radical transformation—‘an immense 
impact . . . on his whole being’. I have already suggested that for 
me this new Voltaire, the militant, is just one more in the series of 
representations which I have elaborated in chapter one. If there 
be a new Voltaire, then, he must be understood in old terms. 
Again, it is not my claim that Voltaire thus represented does not 
have his impact on either history or contemporary society. My 
disagreement here with mr Besterman is more limited and reduces 
itself to the question of whether any event outside the garden, 
belong it to the realm of nature or to that of man, can be said to 
cause the advent of any new Voltaire. For mr Besterman his ‘Vol- 
taire of history’ is a creature brought into being by the terrible 
earthquake of 1 November 1755. But it remains my conviction 
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that Voltaire can never be a creature in such a sense; he remains 
the eternal creator of his own rôles. Without belabouring the 
point, however, I have chosen to cite one of the new Voltaire’s 
own letters to indicate what impact, if any, the Lisbon earthquake 
may have had upon him. It is undeniable that the earthquake will 
become material for Candide, but it is also difficult to discover any 
evidence of change in Voltaire’s ‘being’ in the letter to Elie 
Bertrand. 

Indeed, in the case of the Lisbon earthquake we find the same 
mechanisms at work as with Damiens’s attempt on the king’s 
life. We encounter the same raising of the event to the level of 
the catastrophic along with its simultaneous reduction to that of 
rather trivial spectacle. The correspondence of the succeeding 
months is particularly revealing here; we cannot but be struck by 
Voltaire’s preoccupation with the earthquake as major disaster, 
yet struck also by a preoccupation even more dispassionate than 
that which we have found in the letters about the Damiens affair 
or in those concerned with the Seven years war. The gardener 
trembles and yet is curiously unmoved. 

From his first receipt of the news about Lisbon, Voltaire along 
with most of his contemporaries, considers the disaster much 
graver than in fact it was to reveal itself to be. It is indeed some 
measure of his rather frenzied preoccupation that he immediately 
sets about penning his Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne, and in 
that poem incorporates the initial reports of the loss of some one 
hundred thousand lives, rather than the later diminished estimate 
of some twenty-five thousand. Yet at the same time there is—to 
use Voltaire’s own vocabulary—never any question of that sra- 
gédie which we have found him only too ready to discover in those 
other catastrophic happenings he sees on all sides. In reading the 
poem one has the impression of an author-spectator seated at an 
enormous distance, much like those spectators whom he invites to 
‘contemplate’ the very ruins he depicts. It would be a serious 
misreading to see the poem as a simple protest against un unjust 
providence and the misery of the human condition. Rather, on a 
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primary level, the poem is one more pronouncement from that 
jardinier who contemplates Barmécide and who experiences a 
delicious thrill at being happy in the midst of the general disaster. 
In this light, then, the poem is a declaration of the poet’s—as well 
as of the reader’s (whom the poet accuses of blithe unconcern) — 
non-involvement. 

If there be involvement, it will be, as we shall find, with Pope 
and the late mme Du Châtelet, with the duchess of Saxe-Gotha 
and with all the optimistes among the initiés. To use Voltaire’s 
own vocabulary again, there is no tragédie at Lishon—perhaps 
because there are no héros-initiés as there are with the war. 
Instead there is only mute mankind here, the victim of inexplic- 
able event, that mankind whom we have found Voltaire calling 
the chorus when it be a question of the war. And it must be 
understood that the chorus is that object which is seen at perhaps 
the greatest distance of all from the garden. It is the chorus’s rôle 
to suffer silently, not the spectator’s to enlist himself in its ranks. 
And while it is true that from his retraite Voltaire will speak 
increasingly with the voice of mankind—one is reminded of 
humanité et moy’ who will write to thank Richelieu for his 
intervention on behalf of John Byng—the corollary is equally 
true that /’humanité does not have its own voice. 

Even in Candide, where mr Besterman would apparently see a 
kind of prise de conscience on the part of the author, and where 
the principal characters are made so painfully aware of the import 
of the disaster, where they all speak of it, the victims for their 
part are never given the floor. The reader has for the most part 
sentences such as: ‘Des tourbillons de flammes & de cendres 
couvrent les ruës & les places publiques, les maisons s’écroulent, 
les toits sont renversés sur les fondemens, & les fondemens se 
dispersent; trente mille habitans de tout âge & de tout sexe sont 
écrasés sous des ruines’**. It is indeed largely the author’s voice 
which makes itself heard; in fact the only time Candide and his 
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companions come into contact with the actual Lisbon victims, 
the contact occurs in a kind of silence: ‘Ensuite ils travaillèrent 
comme les autres à soulager les habitans échapés à la mort. 
Quelques citoyens secourus par eux leur donnèrent un aussi bon 
diner qu’on le pouvait dans un tel désastre”21°. The only words 
actually recorded as dialogue are those of Candide, Pangloss, and 
the agent of the Inquisition. What I am trying to suggest, then, 
is that all event which occurs outside the garden is relegated to a 
realm of nature which is considered to occupy something which 
in the next chapter we shall find labeled the g/obule—a neologism 
of Voltaire’s coinage according to Littré, and a rather telling 
one at that. As for the characters who act out their lives on this 
globule, we have already remarked that they are reduced to the 
kind of anonymity of ‘un assez gros homme’ executed in England, 
of ‘un gueux du pays d’Atrébatie’ assassin of an unnamed king. 
At Lisbon they are confined to a kind of muteness. 

With such a preface in mind and the better to understand the 
earthquake presented in both the text of the Poéme sur le désastre 
de Lisbonne and Candide, it might be well to turn to Voltaire’s 
correspondence at the time of the actual earthquake. The earliest 
of his recorded responses to have survived is in a letter addressed 
to Jean Robert Tronchin. The passage bears citing at length, for 
it is both a complex document and one which does much to 
illuminate the whole cycle of letters to follow. The writer begins: 
‘Voylà monsieur une phisique bien cruelle. On sera bien emba- 
rassé à deviner comment les loix du mouvement opèrent des 
désastres si effroiables dans le meilleur des mondes possibles. Cet 
[sic] mille fourmis, notre prochain, écrasées tout d’un coup dans 
notre fourmillière, et la moitié périssant sans doute dans des 
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angoisses inexprimables au milieu des débris dont on ne peut les 
tirer: des familles ruinées aux bouts de l’Europe, la fortune de cent 
comerçants de votre patrie abimée dans les ruines de Lisbonne. 
Quel triste jeu de hazard que le jeu de la vie humainel que diront 
les prédicateurs, surtout si le palais de l’inquisition est demeuré 
debout? Je me flatte qu’au moins les révérends pères inquisiteurs 
auront été écrasez comme les autres. Cela devrait aprendre aux 
hommes à ne point persécuter les hommes, car tandis que quel- 
ques sacrez coquins brûlent quelques fanatiques la terre engloutit 
les uns et les autres”??1, 
Here indeed we hear the voice of the poet who is soon to set 

down: 

O malheureux mortels! 6 terre déplorable! 

O de tous les mortels assemblage effroyable! 

D’inutiles douleurs éternel entretien! 

Philosophes trompés qui criez: “Tout est bien’; 

Accourez, contemplez ces ruines affreuses???. 


But by now we should have at least some idea of what the verb 
contempler means when used by the gardener to describe the 
horror of all event. And similarly we must understand that in the 
letter to Tronchin it is not so much a question of anguish over 
the sufferings of the victims at Lisbon as it is of an invitation —as 
with the poet’s ‘accourez—to ‘contemplate’ the ants on their 
anthill. True, in this first account it is ‘notre fourmilliére’—in 
itself an interesting formulation since it serves the double func- 
tion of granting the spectator his vision of the catastrophic, that 
is as menacing to himself as it is to his fellow man, as we have 
found is invariably the case—initially—when it is a question of 
disruptive event without the garden walls, and of establishing as 
well the globe on which all ordinary mortals live as an insignif- 
icant point in a kind of Pascalian view of the order of things. It 
is expressions like this one, but without the possessive notre 
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which would include the jardinier, which are henceforth to be 
found with increasing frequency in the correspondence, where 
they serve to establish the fourmilliére as that microscopic and 
somewhat contemptible object on which is played out all the 
spectacle observed from the garden. Furthermore even in this 
first letter to Tronchin the ‘fourmis’ are not merely ‘notre pro- 
chain’; on closer examination they reveal themselves to be either 
‘sacrez coquins’ or the equally disdained ‘fanatiques’ whom the 
former persecute. And so while mourning the fate of the one 
hundred thousand ants considered en masse, it is with something 
approaching satisfaction that the jardinier ends his account to 
Tronchin with a vision of the individual ants being swallowed up 
by the earthquake. 

Furthermore, if we continue to bear in mind the letter to Tron- 
chin, it is not unimportant to note the context in which the spec- 
tacle of the crushed ants is inserted—the quasi-theological argu- 
ment over good and ill in the world which has been one of the 
leitmotivs of the correspondence ever since mme Du Châtelet had 
undertaken her abridgment of Wolff. In a sense the suffering at 
Lisbon is appreciated precisely as the subject of a diatribe over 
which Tronchin’s correspondent has been brooding for two 
decades. Certainly those uppermost in his mind do not appear to 
be the crushed ants but that ‘on’ who will be ‘bien embarassé’, 
who will find it now even more difficult to justify the justice of 
nature’s god. It is, after all, with the complacency of him who is 
proven right that the gardener has begun his letter: “Voyla 
monsieur . . ? 

Neither should it be thought that ‘on’ isall that inexplicit. [have 
already cited the fourth verse of the Poème sur le désastre de Lis- 
bonne: ‘Philosophes trompés qui criez: “Tout est bien” ’—a poem 
whose subtitle, it should not be forgotten, is: Examen de cet 
axiome: “Tout est bien”. And in the letters this ‘on’ is even 
more specific. On the one hand it is every one of the initiés who 
does not accept the gardener’s catastrophic view of nature; on 
the other, it would seem most particularly applicable to Pope. 
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Voltaire writes to Elie Bertrand: ‘Voicy la triste confirmation du 
désastre de Lisbonne et de vingt autres villes. C’est cela qui est 
sérieux. Si Pope avait été à Lisbonne aurait il osé dire, tout est 
bien??? In the following March we find the poet sending cor- 
rections to Gabriel and Philibert Cramer for a too hastily pub- 
lished poem on the earthquake, along with the remark: ‘Mais ce 
qui me révolte, moy, c’est que la piéce n’est digne ny de votre 
presse, ny du public, ny du sujet, ny de l’illustre Pope que je 
combats et que je respecte’**. And about the same hasty edition 
he writes to mme de Fontaine: ‘C’est Satan qui a fait imprimer 
l’ébauche de mon sermon. J’ai dans un accès de dévotion aug- 
menté l’ouvrage de moitié, et j’ai pris la liberté de raisonner a 
fond contre Pope, et de plus très chrétiennement”?#. In fact the 
long meditated diatribe can itself become one of the standing 
lines of the correspondence. For example in April of 1756 we 
find the malade writing to Thieriot: ‘Je dicte ma lettre, mon cher 
et ancien ami, parce que je ne me porte pas trop bien. C’est tout 
juste le cas de combattre plus que jamais le sistème de Pope’?*. 

As I have said, the diatribe is not just directed against Pope, 
but against all the optimistes. I shall return to some of the others 
shortly. But for the moment it cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that Voltaire’s first response to the Lisbon earthquake can only 
be understood in terms of that prepared diatribe, no matter who 
be its object. On the last day of November 1755 he writes again 
to Elie Bertrand: ‘Vous savez l’horrible événement de Lisbonne, 
de Seville et de Cadix. La ville de Lisbonne engloutie par un trem- 
blement de terre, cent-mille âmes ensevelies sous les ruines: 
Seville endommagé, Cadix submergé pendant quelques minutes 
par le méme tremblement: voila un terrible argument contre 
Poptimisme’**’. In short, all the letters sent out during the first 
days after having learned of the event make the same reference. 
To cite just one more, on the rst of December Voltaire writes to 
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Argental: ‘L'Europe est dans la consternation du jugement der- 
nier arrivé dans le Portugal. . . . Le tout est bien de Mathieu Garo 
et de Pope est un peu dérangé”??#. 

There is then indeed one substantive and very obvious change 
in the correspondence during the months succeeding the calamity 
at Lisbon. From this moment on the lines of tout est bien and of 
le meilleur des mondes possibles become standard elements in the 
language shared by Voltaire and the initiés. And they are ele- 
ments to be used onall occasions, not only ones of highseriousness. 
Thus Voltaire can continue his remark about his argument against 
Pope, in the letter to mme de Fontaine which I have just cited, 
with this sentence: ‘Il y a sans doute beaucoup de mal sur la terre, 
et ce mal ne fait le bien de personne, 4 moins qu’on ne dise que 
votre constipation a été prévue de dieu pour le bonheur des 
apothicaires’???. 

To return to the Poème sur le désastre de Lisbonne, then, it 
is my impression that the very haste of its composition and pub- 
lication is more an expression of this controversy than of any 
sensitivity to the sufferings of mankind suddenly acquired by 
Voltaire or, as mr Besterman would have it, of any ‘immense 
impact on Voltaire’s imagination and compassion’. I have 
already referred, in my discussion of the Seven years war, to the 
fact that Voltaire calls the poem his way of making war on the 
English. Yet neither making war on the English nor an over- 
powering desire to disprove the optimists are in themselves 
sufficient explanations of the genesis of the poem—unless we 
understand that at this stage in the controversy over optimism 
what is essentially at stake for Voltaire is the very notion of the 
jardin, of his necessary retraite. It is this last which is made 
explicit in that journey mapped out for Candide, in a text which 
can easily be called a sequel to the Lisbon poem. There the great 
earthquake serves as one more of the many obvious justifications 
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for the garden at journey’s end, for that garden which Candide’s 
author is already in. 

Yet perhaps we should not be over hasty in rejecting that part 
of mr Besterman’s formula which says that the Lisbon earth- 
quake ‘made an immense impact on Voltaire’s imagination’. 
Everything and anything, of course, can be said to have such an 
effect on Voltaire’s imagination; but the garden requiring 
catastrophe without, the earthquake can be called upon to serve 
only too well. And while it is true that Voltaire does not partic- 
ularly avail himself of the occasion in that first letter about the 
earthquake to Jean Robert Tronchin, he does not let the oppor- 
tunity slip by for long. Soon the machinery which will be that of 
the Damiens episode is in operation, the gardener seeing disaster 
on every side. The correspondence in succeeding days is filled 
with remarks like this one to Argental: ‘Il faut que les gens aient 
le coeur bien dur pour s’occuper de ces bagatelles [pirated edi- 
tions of Voltaire’s own Pucelle] pendant qu’une partie du conti- 
nent est abimée et que nous sommes 4 la veille du jugement der- 
nier”, Or he can write to Pierre Pictet: ‘les volcans englou- 
tissent tout. Baumont qui a échapé mande qu’il ne reste pas une 
maison dans Lisbonne. Le Portugal n’est plus. Tout est abimé. 
C’est la ’optimisme’**+. In letter after letter, as when he writes to 
Francois Allamand, he returns to the theme that: ‘Le meilleur 
des mondes possibles me parait une mine’**?. The preoccupation 
is real, explosion is considered to be an ever present danger, and 
once again hyperbole serves to justify the garden. The gardener 
writes to Dupont: ‘Ce n’était pas le temps de rire quand la moitié 
d’un royaume est engloutie sous la terre, et que chacun tremble 
dans son lit”, But as we shall soon see, the gardener does not 
really expend an excessive amount of energy trembling in his bed, 
and even in this letter he cannot forego the satisfaction of con- 
cluding with the pronouncement that: ‘Le tout est bien et lopti- 
misme en ont dans l’aile’. 
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For while we may grant Voltaire his trembling in his bed along 
with everyone else, it must also be borne in mind that his garden 
is the place where the order ofthe day is ‘tremble d’être heureux’. 
Even while trembling, then, the gardener does so with the 
express understanding that he and his garden are exempt from 
the universal calamity. In yet another letter to his Swiss neigh- 
bour Pierre Pictet, he writes: ‘Le Portugal est miné depuis long- 
temps. Reposons nous à l’abri des alpes’?%4, The Alps are in fact a 
protection seized upon from the very first news of natural disaster 
beyond them. In that same initial letter to Jean Robert Tronchin, 
the suisse goes on to conclude with some self reassurance: ‘Je 
crois que nos montagnes nous sauvent des tremblements de 
terre’**5, The mountains come to be a kind of refrain in the series 
of letters penned during the first days of concern with Lisbon. 
Voltaire writes, for example, to another fellow suisse, the minister 
Jean de Bottens in Lausanne: ‘Les alpes sont un bon contrepoids 
aux secousses, elles sont en tout sens l’azile du repos’?**. 

The Alps serve well enough their purpose as a kind of concrete 
symbol of those less tangible walls with which we usually find 
Voltaire surrounding his garden. Safely ensconced within this 
barrier, the gardener can now survey the smoking ruins beyond 
his mountains and declare, as he does to Bertrand: ‘Il est honteux 
dans des événements aussi épouvantables de songer à ses affaires 
particuliéres’**’. In a sense the same kind of shame can be said 
to be expressed in a letter addressed to Argental on the following 
day: ‘Je n’ose plus me plaindre de mes coliques depuis cet acci- 
dent: il n’est pas permis a un particulier de songer a soi dans une 
désolation si générale’**. It would appear to be shameful, then, 
to be concerned with oneself in the midst of such disaster. But we 
have already encountered something of the shame of that jardinier 
who admits to being happy while the Seven years war is raging 
on all sides. And in exactly the same fashion in the case of the 
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earthquake any timidity about admitting to self-indulgence and 
general contentment is quickly overcome. The letter to Argental 
is dated the first of December 1755; nonetheless it should not 
come as too great a surprise to find Voltaire writing another letter 
to Jean Robert Tronchin on the 3rd, a letter in which after 
taking due notice of the earthquake, he remarks: ‘Cependant 
comme il faut songer à sa pauvre vie dans ce malheureux globe, 
nous attendons votre vin, nous enverrons à la douane retirer l’eau 
de lavande et de fleur d’orange que vous avez eu la bonté de nous 
envoier”#%#, At this point it becomes increasingly difficult, not- 
withstanding the composition of the Poéme sur le désastre de 
Lisbonne and Candide, to accord mr Besterman the evidence of 
profound psychic change which he discovers in Voltaire as a 
consequence of the November earthquake in Portugal. 

Rather than Voltaire’s being, it is the structure of the garden 
itself which should be investigated—a garden which allows 
simultaneous concern with what has occurred at Lisbon and with 
‘eau de lavande et de fleur d’orange’. In a way this dual preoc- 
cupation is resumed in Voltaire’s own notion of honte. Having 
recorded the event as horror, as that which is initially a menace 
to the jardinier himself, there then occurs a point at which that 
jardinier expresses his sense of shame. He does so, for example, 
when he again writes to Tronchin, thanking him for those various 
liquors which have now arrived: ‘Nous avons reçu vos liqueurs 
pour la bouche et pour le nez; il est honteux d’être sibarites quand 
une province de L’Europe est abimée’***. To say ‘il est honteux 
d’étre sibarites’ is, of course, another way of phrasing the order: 
‘tremble d’être heureux’. Having phrased his honte, then, the 
sibarite can continue his letter of thanks to Tronchin with a survey 
of all the misery without the garden, and then conclude in all 
good conscience: ‘L’ancien et le nouvau monde vont assez mal. 
Vivons cependant’. Honte, then, is not so mucha stage to be gone 
through while withdrawing from a confrontation with the brute 
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tacts of nature, with all the gore and horror to be found there, but 
rather it is an expression of the very ambivalence of the gardener’s 
continuing and endless confrontation. 

The author of the Lisbon poem, having published his work, 
puts this quite nicely. He writes to Thieriot: ‘Je suis redevenu 
sibarite et je me suis fait un séjour délicieux. ... Quand j’ay 
parlé en vers des malheurs des humains mes confréres, c’est par 
pure générosité, car a la faiblesse de ma santé prés, je suis si heu- 
reux que j’en ai honte”#1, It is perhaps against such a remark that 
the reader of the poem itself should set these lines which continue 
those I have already cited: 


Accourez, contemplez ces ruines affreuses, 

Ces débris, ces lambeaux, ces cendres malheureuses, 
Ces femmes, ces enfants l’un sur l’autre entassés, 

Sous ces marbres rompus ces membres dispersés; 

Cent mille infortunés que la terre dévore, 

Qui, sanglants, déchirés, et palpitants encore, 

Enterrés sous leurs toits, terminent sans secours 

Dans l’horreur des tourments leurs lamentables jours!?#? 


Shame by no means implies guilt, then; it is simply one way 
of phrasing one kind of relationship between the garden and the 
outside. But that particular relationship is not the only one 
phrased in the correspondence. The catastrophic sufficiently 
demonstrated, a rather tranquil sibarite can assert himself without 
any reference to any shame. For example, when the Alps show 
themselves a less concrete barrier than hoped for, when the Swiss 
town of Brig has received its own earthquake, the gardener has so 
sufficiently demonstrated the security of his pastoral fastness, 
that while remarking that the town is ‘bouleversé et abimé’, his 
reaction is much less impassioned than that of several weeks 
before. He writes to mme de Fontaine on 28 December: ‘Cela 
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ne fait pas dans le monde le même bruit que Lisbonne, mais cela 
est plus intéressant pour nous’**. ‘Intéressant’ is the appropriate 
word for the spectator who can continue his remark with equa- 
nimity: ‘Encore si on avait un bon estomac on se consolerait: 
mais rien n’est plus triste que de passer sa vie sur des mines et de 
ne point digérer’. 

In point of fact then, his proclamations to the general public 
notwithstanding, it would be rather difficult to make the case for 
a Voltaire personally affected or threatened by the catastrophe at 
Lisbon. His private letters written during the period when he has 
already composed and published his first hasty edition of the 
Lisbon poem are revealing, for during the intervening weeks it 
would seem that he has already begun to receive reports with a 
much truer estimate of the actual loss of human life at Lisbon. 
It is during this period, for example, that we find him writing 
letters in which not only does he accept a reduced figure, but in 
which he is more than willing to see loss of life cut even below 
the generally accepted figure of twenty-five thousand. On 
17 December he writes to Jean Robert Tronchin: ‘mais on exa- 
gère toutes les pertes. Les cent mille hommes péris à Lisbonne 
sont déjà réduits à vingt cinq mille, ils le seront bientôt à 10 
ou 1244, Moreover this is not just an accidental miscalculation 
on Voltaire’s part; rather it is perfectly consistent with his reduc- 
tion in scope of any natural disaster to the point where it is 
implicit in the very scale of the spectacle it offers that fourmis can 
be said to be crushed on their fourmillière. In another letter, 
written to Frangois Allamand on the day before, Voltaire uses an 
analogous expression, again placing the earthquake in such a 
diminished perspective: ‘Je plains, comme vous, les portugais; 
mais les hommes se font encor plus de mal sur leur petite taupi- 
niére, que ne leur en fait la nature. Nos guerres égorgent plus 
d’hommes que les tremblements de terre n’en engloutissent. Si on 
n’avait à craindre dans ce monde que l’avanture de Lisbonne, on 
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se trouverait encor passablement bien”?#5. More and more all that 
which occurs outside the garden will be relegated to something 
like this taupinière. But furthermore it should be noted here, 
especially by those who would have the Lisbon earthquake mark 
a kind of turning point in Voltaire’s thinking, that he draws a 
clear distinction between that disaster which is caused by man 
and that caused by nature, and that of the two the latter is of 
relative indifference to him. 

Having, then, reduced the scale of the outside world to that ofa 
taupinière, Voltaire continues his same letter to Allamand with a 
corresponding reduction in the enormity of the Lisbon disaster: 
‘Au reste on dit que la moitié de cette ville est encor sur pied. On 
commence toujours par faire le mal ou le bien plus grand qu’il ne 
l’est’. This last sentence is intriguing if only because it is an 
accurate description of that which we have found Voltaire him- 
self to be doing at every juncture and because the writer also 
neglects to consider that at precisely the same moment it is he 
who is publishing a Poème sur le désastre de Lisbonne in which he 
paints, as we have seen, the loss of one hundred thousand souls. 
That this is an inflated figure which the poet is never to change 
might seem all the more surprising since in a letter to Gabriel and 
Philibert Cramer, which I have already cited, dated the 14th 
of the following March, he protests: ‘J’ay eu la faiblesse de 
vous donner un ouvrage imparfait’*“*, and sends along a rather 
considerable number of verses to be added to the original poem. 
The disaster, however, is now purely literary—as happens to all 
event seen from the retreat—it can just as well be catastrophic as 
barely significant, dependent on the whim and purpose of the 
spectator. 

For the correspondent, moreover, it is more a question of the 
barely significant. He is so quick to distance himself from the 
taupinière that within a matter of days from learning of the actual 
event he begins to play with a language of earthquakes. For 
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example, he begins a letter to Dupont: ‘Mon cher ami on ne parle 
plus que de tremblements de terre, on s’imagine à Geneve que 
Lyon est englouti parceque le courier des lettres manqua hier. S’il 
n’y a point eu de tremblement à Strasbourg et à Colmar je vous 
prie de me faire payer de Shoepfling’**’. Actually Voltaire’s 
pleasantry is not that far from the mark, for in February Dupont 
is to reply: ‘Si la Suisse a des printems, profittez de celui que la 
nature vous ÿ prépare. Le plus grand bonheur à mon sens, est de 
joüir du soleil d’un beau jour sans chagrin et sans affaire. La terre 
a tremblé par ici. Les vents ont fait un ravage horrible. Pour un 
philosophe que ce Tintamarre a endormi, il a tenû bien du monde 
éveillé”?4#, There is no mistaking the framework in which earth- 
quakes are now firmly fixed. The earthquake predicted by Vol- 
taire for Lyons is purely whimsical, the one reported by Dupont 
happens to have occurred; but in neither case is it really worthy 
of the correspondent’s attention. Dupont’s last sentence makes 
this clear enough. 

In short, to say earthquake is now to use one of those standard 
elements in the language shared by the znitzés, much as is the case 
with the line tout est bien. In fact, earthquakes have become a 
kind of private joke among these initiés who are to read Candide 
a few years later. For example, in the earlier part of December 
1755 Voltaire begins a letter to Jean Robert Tronchin: ‘Je vois, 
mon cher Monsieur, par vos derniéres lettres que la fin du monde 
et le jugement dernier ne sont pas encor venus, et puisque les 
meubles de mr de Bachi sont en bon état, tout va bien a Lis- 
bonne”**, Or the following month, sending off to Tronchin a 
quantity of letters of exchange, he adds: ‘Je vous prie, mon cher 
Monsieur, de vouloir bien mettre tout cela dans votre Greffe, 
recommandant le tout à votre bienveillance. Il faut tacher d’être 
tranquile dans sa retraite pendant que la terre tremble, ou qu’elle 
est prête d’être dévastée. Mad* Denis vous fait les plus tendres 
compliments’25°, 
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Furthermore, within this language it is even possible to play 
at having one’s own earthquake. When Switzerland’s turn 
comes—the earthquake at Brig mentioned earlier—Voltaire 
writes from Les Délices, again to Tronchin: ‘Vous aprendrez, 
Monsieur, par toutes les lettres de cet ordinaire que nous avons 
été honorés aussi d’un petit tremblement de terre”*51. But the 
whole point of earthquakes being that they are not to be taken 
seriously, Tronchin’s correspondent quickly continues: ‘Nous en 
sommes pour une bouteille de vin muscat qui est tombée d’une 
table, et qui a payé pour tout le territoire. Il est heureux d’en être 
quitte a si bon marché’. It is of course reassuring to be let off so 
easily, but the game exercises its fascination over the gardener 
who concludes his same letter with the sentence: ‘Nous vous 
faisons mille tendres compliments mon cher correspondant; et 
nous partons pour voir s’il y a eu un tremblement de terre à 
Monrion’. Noris Tronchin the only correspondent to be informed 
of the happy event. François Allamand, for example, is in receipt 
of a letter which begins: “Je suis venu, Monsieur, me faire mar- 
motte à Monriond pour l’hiver, après avoir essuyé mon petit 
tremblement de terre tout comme un autre’. And neither is 
Charles Hénault neglected; he can read in a postscript: ‘J’ai eu 
l’honneur d’avoir un tremblement de terre dans mon ermitage 
des Délices. Si les îles Açores sont englouties comme on assure 
je me range du sentiment de m. de Buffon’**s. 

It is hardly trembling with fright, then, that Voltaire heads his 
request for provisions in the letter to Tronchin which I have 
just cited, with the remark: ‘En attendant la fin du monde, je suis 
encor forcé de vous importuner, Monsieur, pour les bagatelles de 
cette vie’***. Even the bombastic Poème sur le désastre de Lisbonne 
is incorporated in this bantering language private to the initiés. 
Trying to hasten its publication the author writes to the Cramer 
brothers: ‘Vous étes, Messieurs, trop bons chrétiens, et vous avez 
malheureusement trop de part à l’avanture de Lisbonne, pour 
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n’avoir pas imprimé au plus vite le sermon qui désarmera la ven- 
geance divine, et aprés le quel il n’y aura jamais de tremblement de 
terre”#5, Here earthquakes are so much part of the game of the 
correspondence that one can even play at preventing them. 

Or in another key, to Jacob Vernes who in his capacity as Prot- 
estant minister had given an actual sermon at Lausanne on the 
earthquake, Voltaire can write: ‘On dit que vous avez prononcé 
un discours admirable sur le malheur de Lisbonne, et qu’on ne 
voudrait pas que cette ville efit été sauvée, tant votre discours a 
paru beau. Vous avez encore Méquinez, et quelque cent mille 
Arabes qui ont été engloutis sous la terre: cela peut servir mer- 
veilleusement votre éloquence chrétienne, d’autant plus que ces 
pauvres diables étaient des infidéles’**. Without being too 
unkind to the memory of the ‘Voltaire of history’, one may well 
wonder just who, from a certain perspective at least, would have 
preferred the city of Lisbon not to have been spared. That certain 
perspective is in effect given away by the figure of one hundred 
thousand persons killed in north Africa—a much more enormous 
exaggeration than Voltaire’s published estimate of the dead at 
Lisbon. It is to be understood from the context of the letter that 
the victims of both earthquakes are presented to Vernes as 
characters for a kind of literature, or potentially so. 

The play with earthquakes, then, continues in the correspond- 
ence; and one of its variants would seem to be the collecting of 
earthquakes. Lisbon and north Africa, Switzerland and Germany, 
are all to be added to a list headed by the earthquake at Lima 
earlier in 1755. And it is with the greatest tranquillity imaginable 
that the collector announces the acquisition of each new item. 
For example he writes to Elie Bertrand: ‘Je vais écrire pour avoir 
des nouvelles de Siracuse. Il n’est pas juste qu’elle perde Phon- 
neur de son tremblement, il faut qu’il soit enregistré dans le greffe 
de mon cher philosofe”#7, And when in April 1756 Voltaire 
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receives a report of the destruction of Quito during a series of 
earthquakes, it is not only with the same tranquillity but indeed 
with a certain amount of the spectator’s satisfaction that he writes 
to Richelieu: “J’ay reçu de Buenos Airés le détail de la destruction 
de Quito. C’est pis que Lisbonne. Notre globe est une mine, et 
c’est sur cette mine que vous allez vous battre’**. And a month 
before he has replied in these terms to a somewhat alarmed report 
from the duchess of Saxe-Gotha about an earthquake in her own 
neighbourhood: ‘Si la turinge a eu sa petite part de la secousse de 
la terre ce n’est qu’un léger mouvement, une faible éclaboussure 
qui est venue d’A frique dans les états de votre Altesse sérénissime. 
Tout le mal vient de messieurs de la barbarie. C’est 4 Tetuan, a 
Méquinez que les grands coups ont été portez. Les mahométans 
ont été plus maltraittez que les crétiens’2?. 

Ultimately, it is only in terms of this language, with all its ele- 
ment of play, than can be understood Voltaire’s response to the 
reports he actually receives about the disaster at Lisbon, a 
response such as we have seen in that detailed first letter to Tron- 
chin. Having passed over the smoking ruins of the city, the writer 
goes on to add, it will be recalled: ‘Je me flatte qu’au moins les 
révérends péres inquisiteurs auront été écrasez comme les 
autres’°°, And while it is doubtless true that Voltaire hates inquis- 
itors, it is equally true that the equanimity with which he can 
contemplate their destruction is a function of the very language 
in which the earthquake, as well as all event, is embodied. In 
short, a delighted spectator can play at killing inquisitors. In just 
the same way not only can he play at having his own earthquake 
at Les Délices, but he can wish them on others. The king of 
Prussia is often a more annoying villain than the grand inquisitor, 
enabling Voltaire to write to François Tronchin: ‘La guerre est 
donc sérieuse, je voudrais que le tremblement de terre eût englouti 
cette misérable Acadie au lieu de Lisbonne et de Méquines”*. It 
should come as no surprise, then, to the initiate reader of Candide, 
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for whom the Lisbon earthquake has been a kind of game for 
some three and a half years, that when the earthquake does not 
oblige by killing off many inquisitors—who in fact survive to 
perform an auto-da-fé which incenses Voltaire—Candide should 
have the privilege of rectifying the story by running the grand 
inquisitor of Lisbon through with a sword. “Ce raisonement fut 
net & rapide, & sans donner le tems à l’Inquisiteur de revenir de 
sa surprise, il le perce d’outre en outre, & le jette à côté du 
Juif. : 

Furthermore, it is again in terms of this language shared by the 
initiés, and again with all its element of play, that the modern 
reader would most profitably approach Voltaire’s most immediate 
public response to the Lisbon earthquake, his Poéme sur le désastre 
de Lisbon. And it is here that the correspondence which deals with 
the distribution of the poem is particularly revealing on several 
accounts. Perhaps that which is most immediately striking is that 
while the poem is indeed destined to the public at large, it is 
intended that first it be read by a restricted number of initiés. For 
example, in that letter in which Voltaire exhorts the Cramer 
brothers to complete their edition of the poem, he goes on to 
request: ‘Je me flatte que vous aurez eu la bonté d’envoyer les 
premiers exemplaires au Prédicateur; je vous prie de vouloir bien 
m’en donner avis, afin que je puisse me vanter a lui d’avoir 
coopéré a cette oeuvre pieuse’**. Anonymity is requested, the 
work being attributed to some preacher friend of the poet, butsoare 
the first copies. These soon make their way to Paris and other 
places, but to selected persons, not to booksellers. Argental will 
be one of the first recipients, and he will also receive a message 
in which he will be instructed: ‘Mon sermon sur Lisbonne n’a été 
fait que pour édifier votre troupeau, et je ne jette point le pain de 
vie aux chiens. Si vous voulez seulement régaler Tiriot d’une 
lecture, il viendra vous demander la permission de s’édifier chez 
vous”?64, 
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One of the more intriguing aspects of Voltaire’s literary output 
is in fact that not only does he regularly deploy his works in the 
way just indicated, but that he also seems to write them for two 
distinct sets of readers. This would be borne out by the note to 
Argental. It would also seem to be the case with all those plays 
written for and staged in those private theatres of Cirey, Les 
Délices, or Ferney, plays initially created for an audience com- 
posed of zmités and for actors who are initiés, including the 
author himself. Only later do the plays reach Paris. In this vein 
one might also recall the account given by Longchamp of the 
first publication of Zadig: ‘Il [Voltaire] fit choix d’abord de 
Zadig, l’un des plus marquans; son dessein était de n’en pas lais- 
ser jouir le public avant que madame la duchesse du Maine et 
sa société n’en eussent eu les prémices, et qu’il n’en eût aussi dis- 
tribué des exemplaires à tous ses amis; ce qui n’était pas sans difh- 
culté”5, There follows a very elaborate scheme, which eventu- 
ally succeeds, of tricking two separate printers each into print- 
ing only one half of the tale and then an account of two women 
spending three days sewing the two parts together. That done, 
Longchamp’s relation continues: ‘Il m’ordonna d’en faire de 
suite un petit ballot de deux cents exemplaires pour madame la 
duchesse du Maine, et une infinité d’autres paquets sous enve- 
loppe. Il me dicta les adresses, que j’écrivis sur les paquets: 
c’était pour tous ses amis et méme des personnes de connaissance, 
tant à Paris qu’en province. Cela fait, tout fut expédié le même 
jour par exprès, par la poste et par les diligences’#. It is only 
after such extraordinary measures that the two printers are let 
into the secret and allowed to issue one integral text. With Zadig, 
then, priority is clearly given to the initiés over the ordinary 
public, and most especially to the duchesse Du Maine and her 
court at Sceaux, for the diversion of which, long tradition has it, 
Voltaire composed and read the tale in the first place. 
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The two categories of readers, then, are as firmly established 
in 1756 as they had been a decade earlier. One need only recall 
that note sent to Thieriot, requesting that he too read the Lisbon 
poem: ‘Je vous prie d’aller chez mr d’Argental avec ce petit bil- 
let; il vous communiquera le sermon, et vous verrez ensemble s’il 
est possible que cela soit communiqué. II y a des mistères qui ne 
sont faits que pour les initiés: vous étes du nombre, mais ce 
nombre est bien petit’*’. One might be excused, however, for 
some slight scepticism about the exclusivity of the circle. We 
might think of such letters as the one to the margravine of Bay- 
reuth, where Voltaire concludes: ‘Que votre altesse royale daigne 
s'amuser d’un autre sermon que j’ai l'honneur de lui envoyer, 
qu’elle juge entre Pope et moi’?**; or of another sent to the prin- 
cesse de Beauvau-Craon, where the writer cautions: ‘De pareils 
écrits ne sont faits que pour des esprits philosophes, ils doivent 
étre récités par monsieur Liebaud, entendus et jugés par vous et 
par monsieur le prince de Bauvau, c’est les profaner que les livrer 
au public’; or of yet another sent to Sébastien Dupont: ‘Le 
suisse V. envoye au philosophe de Colmar pour ses oeufs de 
paques ces deux petits sermons de caréme [the second being his 
Poème sur la loi naturelle]*®. In fact Thieriot’s own reply to 
Voltaire’s request that he read Argental’s copy of the Lisbon 
‘sermon’ may serve as a last example of just how extensive the 
circle is: ‘Duclos, Bernard, les abbés de Mabli et de Condillac et 
autres ... s'accordent tous à m’en dire tout ce que je viens de 
vous écrire sur votre sermon de Lisbonne’?’1. 

I cite all these letters not just to prove, however, a dual public 
for Voltaire’s writings, but to suggest as well that when it comes 
to reading a text such as the Poème sur le désastre de Lisbonne, the 
initiés are provided with a key to how it is to be read which is not 
necessarily available to the uninitiate or, for that matter, the 
modern reader. Each of the faithful has been sent a sermon; the 
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duchess of Saxe-Gotha, for example, is paid the compliment: 
‘Je suis tenté madame de vous croire dévote, et cela m’encourage 
à vous envoier un sermon”’*. And a sermon it is to be in the 
language of the correspondence. Dupont writes a letter of thanks 
for his Easter eggs: ‘J’ai re[çu] vos deux sermons; qu’ils sont 
beaux mon révérend père! Ah que j’aurois de goût pour le pain 
de la parole si ceux qui le distribuent scavoient le paitrir comme 
vous: vous faittes ressucitter en moi des germes de sentimens qui 
languissoient. Vous remontez les ressorts de mon âme et je m’ap- 
perçois que si vous vouliez vous pourriez bien faire mon esprit, 
comme il me souvient que vous faisiez vôtre corps: quoi que vous 
n’aiez jamais tort avec moi j’oserai cependant vous dire, que le 
tout est bien, n’est pas mal... . Je ne vous en dirai pas davantage 
mon Révérend père, crainte de vous mal loiier. Il faudroit sçavoir 
parler comme vous, pour s’en acquitter dignement. Adieu, 
prêchez de tems en tems, et n’attendez pas la fin du Carême pour 
m’envoier vos sermons?#. The notion of a sermon would seem 
to have struck a responsive chord, and not inappropriately. We 
have seen that what is entitled a ‘poem’ cannot easily be read as 
such, at least in any post-xvirith-century sense of the term. It 
cannot be read as a lyrical statement, nor even a lyrical protest. 
The status of the poet himself is not put into question. The only 
voice heard is that of a representation who signs himself ‘Frère 
VOLTAIRE’ when sending off her copy of the sermon to the mar- 
gravine of Bayreuth?”*, or who advises the duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha: ‘J’étais faché contre les tremblements de terre quand je 
fis cette homélie”?5. 

In a way, then, Voltaire together with his initiés answers Vol- 
taire’s later relentless critics who, for some reason, think it 
improper for him not to have written truly lyric poetry, insofar 
as they only too happily offer the poem as something to be 
declaimed from the pulpit. 
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It must be obvious, then, that for us there is no failure inherent 
in the poet’s unwillingness to be participant in his own poem. 
Rather, in the case of the Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne, his 
absence is both coherent and necessary. Yet nonetheless the poem 
remains curious for the modern reader; for while the status of the 
poet himself cannot be put into question—he must remain secure 
from all menace—in a kind of corrolary the status of a certain 
kind of reader is very much indeed in question. The entire poem 
in effect focuses not on P but on a certain ‘you’—the ‘philo- 
sophes trompés’. It is to them that the poet declames his invitation: 
‘Accourez, contemplez ces ruines affreuses’. And it is to them that 
is addressed the admonition: 


Tranquilles spectateurs, intrépides esprits, 
De vos fréres mourants contemplant les naufrages, 
Vous recherchez en paix les causes des orages?’*. 


Put most simply then, if my distinction between two publics for 
each of Voltaire’s written works be accurate, it can be said that 
the larger public, the one for whom the poem is only secondarily 
intended, is accused of not properly reacting to the disaster. 

At the same time we have just seen how there is another 
audience, one to whom the poem is first directed; and it is this 
public, composed of the znitiés, which cannot fail to understand 
that among the ‘tranquilles spectateurs’ so severely admonished 
are included both themselves and the author. But they are included 
ona level rather different from that of the public at large; for they 
understand that they are being invited not only to a /amentation, 
but to an ever more acute savouring of a disaster which is really 
quite remote to them. No lines, after all, more than those cited 
just above could more accurately portray the jardinier of Les 
Délices, nor for that matter the initiés in their own retreats. In 
short, the poet makes common cause with his reader; but only 
the initié can be aware of this. Certainly Voltaire cannot admit 
this in the poem itself, nor can he do so to the greater public; for 
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that would be to undo the gardener’s relationship with all that 
which is without his garden—a relationship where he is both 
present and absent—or, in other words, his double optic on all 
outside event. 

It is only the privileged initié, then, who can read in his copy 
of the sermon: ‘Lisbonne est abimée, et l’on danse à Paris”?77, and 
recall at the same time that this is penned by the correspondent of 
Jacob Vernes who concludes a long passage on earthquakes with 
the remark which, although rather off-hand, is a necessary com- 
plement to the line in the poem: “Tous ces désastres ont privé 
Lausanne de la comédie’’*. Or, in other words, while it is the 
poet’s official plaint that “Dieu vous voit du même oeil que les vils 
vermisseaux”?”®, it is just as well understood by an snitié such as 
Jean Robert Tronchin that god’s vantage point is not so very 
different in the final analysis from that of his jardinier correspond- 
ent who had contemplated with not undue anxiety the extinc- 
tion of ‘cent mille fourmis sur leur fourmilliére’?*°. 

I have headed this section with a remark by mr Besterman 
concerning a change in Voltaire’s ‘being’ brought about by the 
earthquake of the first of November 1755, a remark to which I 
have taken exception. At the same time I have also made men- 
tion of a new Voltairean personage, who indeed appears sub- 
sequently to the earthquake, a personage labelled Jeremiah. 
Here it might not be inappropriate to conclude with that per- 
sonage; for he is the very author of the sermon sent out to the 
initiés, and he is to be a very lasting figure in the correspondence. 
Briefly, then, Jeremiah is created at the time of the publication 
of the sermon. We can read, for example, ina letter to Gabriel and 
Philibert Cramer: ‘Samedi, je corrigerai l’épreuve des lamenta- 
tions de Jeremie sur Lisbonne’. And the duc d’Uzés for his 
part reads: ‘On a imprimé a Paris ce petit ouvrage depuis quelque 
temps, mais entiérement défiguré, et on y a joint des fragments 
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d’une Jérémiade sur le désastre de Lisbonne, et d’un examen de 
cet axiome Tout est bien’**. I cite these instances because whereas 
in my first chapter we have dealt with a patriarche content in his 
self-contained garden—with a figure who can write to Charles 
Duclos: ‘J’aime fort ce petit coin du monde, c’est comme le para- 
dis terrestre, un jardin entouré des montagnes’***—that patriarche 
also has his biblical counterpart when it is a question of dealing 
with that which occurs outside the earthly paradise, the counter- 
part being the prophet, in short Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah can appear in almost any circumstance, and he does 
not lament just Lisbon. As the war drags on, the malade can 
write to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha in November 1761: ‘Mais que 
ne pui-je dicter que des lamentations de Jerémie sur ma pauvre 
patrie qui était si florissante il y a quelques années, et qui est 
aprésent un objet de pitié?’*** Or he can write to Octavie Belot 
while she is in Paris: ‘V. gémit de loin sur Jerusalems. This 
language of gémir has been present since at least as early as Vol- 
taire’s first letter to Tronchin occasioned by the Lisbon earth- 
quake, and it can be used on all such occasions. In another letter 
sent to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha during the war, Voltaire 
describes himself as ‘languissant, malade, retiré dans mes hermi- 
tages’, and then goes on to add: ‘Je gémis sur tous ces événements 
qui ne font que prolonger les malheurs du genre humain’?**. Nor 
is the prophet long to go unacknowledged by his initiés; so it is 
that we find Alembert writing to his fellow philosophe: ‘Adieu, 
mon cher & illustre confrère, pleurez sur Jerusalem”. 

Without piling up other citations, what interests us most in 
this language is that not only is it Jeremiah’s rôle to lament that 
which goes on in Paris-Jerusalem, but that, like the biblical 
Jeremiah, it is also his lot to lament from a distance on a Jerusa- 
lem which no longer is. This representation makes a perfect pair 
with that of the patriarche. On those occasions when the jardinier 
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wishes to communicate with the capital there is no more suitable 
personage to bear the burden of that which I have been calling 
the double perspective which the garden permits on all event 
outside its confines. As for the double perspective itself, which 
would imply that there be two vantage points—as in the case of 
the biblical Jeremiah—this is a matter best left to the following 
chapter. However, here it may not be out of place to cite just one 
more letter from the prophet, again written during the fall of 1761 
at a moment when the war seems without hope of an end. He 
writes to both Argentals: ‘O mes anges, Tout ce que j’ai prédit est 
arrivé. Au premier coup de fusil qui fut tiré, je dis en voila pour 
sept ans. Quand le petit Bussi alla à Londres, j’osai écrire à m" le 
duc de Choiseul qu’on se moquait du monde et que toutes ces 
idées de paix ne serviraient qu’à amuser le peuple. J’ai prédit la 
perte de Pondicheri, et enfin j’ai prédit que le droit du seigneur de 
m" Picardet réussirait. Mes divins anges, c’est parce que je ne suis 
plus dans mon pays que je suis prophéte”**. 

This last line bears underlining, and ultimately we shall have 
to come back to it and others like it if we are to appreciate fully 
the structure and the meaning of Candide’s garden. However 
for the moment we may simply consider the personage of the 
prophet as an example of how the gap between the garden of the 
patriarche and the capital can be bridged. To put it in other terms, 
it will increasingly be the rôle of Jeremiah to send off his sermons, 
but ones which are delivered from a comfortable distance. Alem- 
bert understands this full well; not only does he advise his friend 
‘pleurez sur Jerusalem’, but he concludes his paragraph with: 
‘Adieu, adieu, il n’y a de bon que de se moquer de tout; & c’est 
de quoi je m’acquitte assez bien’??. 


vi 


Ce qui est mauvais par rapport a vous est bon dans 
l’arrangement général. — Eléments de Newton. 
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Mais quoi, dit Zadig, il est donc nécessaire qu’il y 
ait des crimes & des malheurs, & les malheurs 
tombent sur les gens de bien! Les méchans, répondit 
Jesrad, sont toujours malheureux. Ils servent à 
éprouver un petit nombre de justes répandus sur la 
Terre, & il n’y a point de mal dont il ne naisse un 
bien. Mais, dit Zadig, s’il n’y avait que du bien, & 
point de mal? Alors, reprit Jesrad, cette Terre serait 
une autre Terre... Faible mortel, cesse de disputer 
contre ce qu’il faut adorer. Mais, dit Zadig ... 
Comme il disait Mais, Ange prenait déja son vol 
vers la dixiéme sphère. Zadig à genoux adora la 
Providence, & se soumit. — Zadig?1, 

— Eh mais! dit Memnon, certains poètes, certains 
philosophes, ont donc grand tort de dire que tout est 
bien? Ils ont grande raison, dit le philosophe de 
là-haut, en considérant l’arrangement de l’univers 
entier. — Ah! je ne croirai cela, répliqua le pauvre 
Memnon, que quand je ne serai plus borgne.’ — 
Memnon?*., 


The first of these citations was published in 1738, the second 
in 1747, the third in 1749—although for this last the actual date of 
composition is somewhat problematical. Taken as a group their 
sequence is interesting, not because they affirm that point which 
is forever made—that Voltaire’s career as philosophe includes a 
development and change in position from that of optimiste to 
something like that of a pessimiste and that Candide’s concluding 
‘il faut cultiver notre jardin’ is to be read in terms of his author’s 
supposed later position. Things are never that simple with Vol- 
taire, especially for those who would approach him from the 
perspective of the history of ideas. Candide’s final remark is 
ambivalent, and purposely so; and it should not be the task of the 
critic to reduce it to an ambiguity whose secret can somehow be 
ferreted out. Candide says just what he wants to say, and what he 
says is a function of that double optic which henceforth his 
garden is to permit him. In other words, Candide’s conclusion is 
neither the statement of an optimiste nor that of a pessimiste, but 
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rather an expression of his newly acquired ability to maintain 
both points of view simultaneously. Not to accept this fusion 
would be to distort seriously the very sense of Candide’s journey, 
a journey which ultimately brings him to a garden—but a garden 
whose structure, granted, can only be appreciated by Voltaire’s 
initiés, or by the modern reader of his correspondence. There is, 
then, no enigma for the critic to solve in Candide’s last words. 
And for those who would persist in reading the end of Candide 
as either a manifesto of 18th-century pessimisme or of its con- 
trary, I might cite the conclusion of another of the tales, LZ’ Jn- 
génu, this one published in 1767, that is some eight years after the 
public has followed Candide in his progress to his garden, when 
it knows that Voltaire is squarely fixed in his: ‘Il ne parlait jamais 
de cette aventure sans gémir; et cependant sa consolation était 
d’en parler. Il chérit la mémoire de la tendre St. Yves jusqu’au 
dernier moment de sa vie. L’abbé de St. Yves et le prieur eurent 
chacun un bon bénéfice; la bonne Kerkabon aima mieux voir son 
neveu dans les honneurs militaires que dans le sous-diaconat. La 
dévote de Versailles garda les boucles de diamants, et reçut encore 
un beau présent. Le père Tout-à-tous eut des boîtes de chocolat, 
de café, de sucre candi, de citrons confits, avec les Méditations du 
révérend père Croiset, et la Fleur des saints, reliées en maroquin. 
Le bon Gordon vécut avec l’Ingénu jusqu’à sa mort dans la plus 
intime amitié; il eut un bénéfice aussi, et oublia pour jamais la 
grâce efficace et le concours concomitant. Il prit pour sa devise: 
malheur est bon à quelque chose. Combien d’honnêtes gens dans le 
monde ont pu dire: malheur n’est bon à rienl?*3 

The approach of the historian of ideas, then, of one who would 
like to see a linear development of an idea from year to year, 
would even within the context of Voltaire’s published work at 
best be an ungrateful one. On the other hand, I have chosen to 
cite these four texts to demonstrate that indeed with Voltaire 
there is a constancy in his concern—whatever be his conclusion 
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of the moment—with the formula tout est bien. But what I should 
also like to show, as a kind of afterword to the present chapter 
where the formula has appeared in so many of Voltaire’s letters, 
is that tout est bien is one of those elements in the shared language 
of the initiés, perhaps the most favoured element of all, and can 
only be understood as such. Tout est bien has become a kind of 
password in which is embodied a whole register of emotions and 
ideas which, while they might sometimes seem contradictory at 
first glance, are in fact made coherent by the very phrase itself. 
Earlier in this chapter I have referred to Voltaire’s writing his 
Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne as an argument against Pope 
over this very formula. I have had occasion to cite, for example, 
a letter to the margravine of Bayreuth in which Voltaire writes: 
‘Que votre altesse royale daigne s’amuser d’un autre sermon que 
j'ai l'honneur de lui envoyer, qu’elle juge entre Pope et moi’?**, 
What I have not emphasized, however, is that the verb ‘s’amuser’ 
is not fortuitous, nor an expression of the author’s modesty. Its 
appropriateness becomes clearer when we read the next sentence 
in this letter to the margravine: “Je souhaite que tout soit bien a 
jamais pour elle’. In effect not only is there an argument with 
Pope to be considered, but it must also be clear that the argument 
turns around a point which itself has already become incorpo- 
rated into the very fabric of the language of the initiés —and often 
at the level of pure banter. In short tout est bien has become part 
of the private jargon, a jargon which can even be turned back 
against Pope during the course of Voltaire’s diatribe—all the 
while remaining on this level of banter. The day after writing to 
Frederick’s sister, Voltaire sends a letter to Elie Bertrand where 
it is clear that Pope, too, is one of the initiés: “Mais mon pauvre 
Pope, mon pauvre bossu, que j’ay connu, que j’ay aimé, qui t’a 
dit que dieu ne pouvait te former sans bosse! Tu te mocques de 
l’histoire de la pomme. Elle est encor, humainement parlant, et 
faisant toujours abstraction du sacré, elle est plus raisonable que 
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l’optimisme de Leibnits, elle rend raison pourquoy tu es bossu, 
malade, et un peu malin”*#5. The controversy, then, is with a 
sometime zritié. And while the controversy might well be said to 
be a highly serious one for Voltaire, it is at the same time— 
neither statement cancelling out the other—by the very fact of 
being delivered in the language of the initiés, a not quite so 
serious controversy. The latter proposition is amply borne out 
by the last sentence of the same letter to Bertrand: ‘Vous savez 
touttes les nouvelles, tout est bien en France, Made de Pompadour 
est dévote, et a pris un jésuitte pour confesseur’. 

And while neither Pope nor mme Du Châtelet are any longer 
present to defend the position of the optimistes, others are, prin- 
cipal among whom is the duchess of Saxe-Gotha. The duchess is 
a worthy adversary for the jardinier, for she is quite incorrigible 
as optimiste in the midst of those very events which he is equally 
persistent in viewing as catastrophic. For example, writing in 
February of 1756 to report her own earthquake to be added to 
Voltaire’s list, she begins with insistence: ‘Plus que jamais Mon- 
sieur, je trouve que tout est bien: pardonés cette prévention a 
mon coeur qui croit devoir ce sentiment de reconoissance à la 
Divine Providence, qui a écartée de dessus nos tétes le péril qui 
sembloit nous menacer; soit hazard ou tout ce qui Vous plaira 
nous l’avons échapés et nous en somes quite pour la peur: pour 
ne pas suspendre trop longtems Votre curiosité il faut Vous dire 
Monsieur que nous avons resentis ici mercredy passé une légére 
secousse de la terre qui nous a fait trembler tout bas dans le cha- 
teau, et qui a allarmés tout de bon les habitans de la Ville. . .. Il 
n’a pas eu de suite, notre frayeur s’est changée en joye, en ravis- 
sement: mai je pas lieu de m’écrier que tout est bien?’** Further 
along in the same letter the duchess shows herself to be equally 
obstinate: ‘avoués Monsieur que nous vivons dans un siécle plein 
de merveilles, soit pour le phisique, soit pour le moral, soit pour 
la politique: je n’en donerois pas ma part aux chiens: enfin je suis 
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si contente que je reviens sans cesse à mon refrain que tout est 
bien’. On another occasion, her own lands having been ravaged 
by marauding troops, the intrepid duchess nonetheless comes back 
to her refrain: ‘jai vus souffrir les autres, j'en ai gémis et j’ai eu 
ma grosse part à tous les maux et suites de la guerre. Après cette 
rude épreuve de douleur et d’infortune je hais la guerre un peu 
plus encor que de coutume et n’admire pas moins les décrets 
Divins de cette sage et bone providence”#7. And by July 1758, 
when things have come to such a pass that the duchess and duke 
will have had to resort to a rather considerable loan from Vol- 
taire, she will still be found holding firm to her principle: ‘Nous 
somes tout ce que l’on veut que nous soyons: nous somes foibles, 
voila ce que nous somes et resterons selon toute aparence éter- 
nellement: non du côté du coeur, mais vis à vis de notre situation, 
de nos resources et en comparaison de ceux qui nous entourent, 
car nous somes continuellement entre l’enclume et le martau. 
En gémissant sur nos circonstances, sur nos malheurs, je compatis 
et je me désole pour toute l’humanité. Malgré cela Monsieur je 
suis ferme, et je sens que le tout est bien’***. The line is in fact as 
frequent as her letters; Gotha temporarily spared the ravages of 
the war, the duchess writes in April 1759 that this is ‘grace a la 
bone Providence’ and announces that she has not yet renounced 
her ‘amour de l optimisme’***. In 1761, surveying all of war-torn 
Europe, she concludes: ‘Ce monde est bien singuliérement con- 
duit, tantôt on en rit et tantôt on en pleure, et néanmoins je Vous 
le proteste je le crois le meilleur des mondes possibles’**°. 

The duchess of Saxe-Gotha, then, can protest all she wants her 
firm attachment to the optimists’ axiom; but even she, the 
staunchest proponent of that axiom, cannot resist playing with 
that refrain which is not only hers but has become that of all the 
initiés. For example, she starts off one of the letters I have 
just cited with: “Tout est bon: mon silence donc l’est aussi’*"!. As 
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for her opponent, he is a master with such playing. At times he 
is perfectly willing to refute the duchess’ position with a serious- 
ness to match her own; for example he writes during the early 
stages of the war: ‘Le tout est bien recevrait un terrible souflet, 
si les nouvelles qui se débitent touchant une cour de votre voisi- 
nage avaient la moindre vraisemblance. Le mal moral serait bien 
au dessus du mal phisique; et ce serait bien pis qu’un tremble- 
ment de terre’*°?. We have already encountered a truly rattled 
Voltaire who, first learning of Damiens’s attempted assassina- 
tion, turns automatically to the line in his appended note to 
Hénault: ‘La nature humaine est bien abominable, et le meilleur 
des mondes possibles est bien funeste’***. And he has recourse to 
the same line when reporting the news to the duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha a few days later: “Que d’horreurs madame! et que le meil- 
leur des mondes possibles est affreux’#4, 

On other occasions Voltaire can use the line to launch a veri- 
table diatribe which he sends the benighted duchess. For example, 
we find him declaiming: ‘Le meilleur des mondes possibles est 
bien vilain depuis deux ans. Mais il y a longtemps qu’il est sur ce 
pied la. Cette nouvelle secousse n’aproche pas encore de celles 
des siécles passez. Mais avec le temps on poura parvenir a égaler 
touttes les miséres et touttes les horreurs des temps les plus 
héroiques. Il y aurait bien du malheur si des armées prussiennes, 
autrichiennes, russiennes, hanovrienes, françaises etc. ne rui- 
naient pas au moins une cinquantaine de villes, ne réduisaient à la 
mendicité quelques cinquante mille familles, et ne faisaient périr 
quatre ou cinq cent mille hommes. Voylà déjà le quart de Prague 
en cendres. On ne peut pas dire encor tout est bien mais cela ne 
va pas mal; et avec le temps l’optimisme sera démontré‘. Both 
the irony and the indignation are apparent enough, but what may 
be less evident is that the whole passage is written in the language 
of a private game. Here Voltaire can go on to conclude: ‘Car 
quand méme ce monde ne serait pas le meilleur des mondes, votre 
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cour est assurément pour moy la meilleure des cours possibles’. 

Effectively what occurs with such a language is that it can be 
used to express any thought whatsoever, anything can be labelled 
the best of anything, and ultimately there is no distinguishing in 
it between that which is to be condemned and that which is 
praised. We may cite another letter to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha; 
this time Voltaire begins with a report on Frederick’s progress in 
Germany: ‘Le meilleur 4 ce qu’on dit est une bataille gagnée au 
commencement du mois vers les frontiéres de la Boheme. Voyla 
déja environ vingt mille hommes morts pour cette querelle, dans 
la quelle aucun d’eux n’avait la moindre part. C’est encor un des 
agréments du meilleur des mondes possibles. Quelles miséres! et 
quelles horreurs! la meilleure de touttes les demeures possibles est 
certainement celle de Gotha, et je scai bien quelle est la meilleure 
des princesses possibles’°*. Putting this ‘meilleur des mondes’ 
and the ‘meilleure des princesses’ together in this way is one more 
expression of the double optic which the garden structure permits 
the gardener. The language of tout est bien, then, becomes per- 
fectly ambivalent—and consequently the source of all the inter- 
minable, and in our eyes unnecessary, controversy over whether 
Candide’s conclusion be that of an optimiste or not. 

For her part the duchess may not have fully appreciated the 
ambivalent nature of the language, but neither does she refuse the 
invitation to play with it. In her reply to Voltaire’s last letter she 
writes: “D’ailleur je suis très mordifiée de Vous savoir derechef 
malade et souffrant: si j’étois la plus puissante come je suis la plus 
compatissante et la plus foible dans le meilleur des mondes pos- 
sible Vous jouiriés de toutes les satisfactions imaginable’#*’. And 
so as the war rages on and letters are exchanged between Les 
Délices and Gotha, it must be understood that a kind of game is 
being played out in them. When Voltaire begins a letter: ‘Madame, 
Deux ou trois armées du meilleur des mondes possibles m’ont 
privé de la consolation de recevoir des lettres de votre altesse 
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sérénissime’**, this is one more way for the jardinier to place 
those armies in a region where they are not quite real, where they 
do not impinge on his own separation from them. In a similar 
way must be read a marginal note added to a letter in which Vol- 
taire commiserates with the duchess for the severe damage caused 
in her territory during the Prussian occupation in the fall of 1757: 
‘La grande maitresse des coeurs [Juliana Franziska von Buchwald, 
the duchess’s companion] ne donne t’elle pas du bouillon à 
quelque blessé dans le meilleur monde possible?’ In fact there 
comes a point when those armies have become so well integrated 
into the game, and the game of the best of all possible worlds so 
delightful that it needs no justification other than itself, that Vol- 
taire will pen a brief note of greeting for the new year for the 
duchess and her family, prefacing it with a considerably longer 
message to all and sundry soldiers. He writes on 4 January 1758: 

‘A tous croates, pandours, houzards qui ces présentes ouvriront 
salut et peu de butin. Pandours et croates laissez passer cette 
lettre à son altesse sérénissime madame la duchesse de Saxe-Gotha 
qui est aussi aimable, aussi bienfaisante, aussi noble, aussi douce, 
aussi éclairée que vous êtes ignorants, durs, pillars et sanguinaires. 
Sachez qu’il n’y a rien à gagner pour vous si vous prenez ma lettre 
en chemin, et que ce n’est pas là un butin qui vous convienne. 
Vous me feriez une extrême peine dont il ne vous reviendrait 
rien du tout. D’ailleurs il ne doit être rien de comun entre madame 
la duchesse de Gotha, et vous, vilains pandours. Elle est le parfait 
modèle de la politesse et vous ne savez pas vivre. Elle a baucoup 
d’esprit, et vous n’avez jamais rien lu, vous n’avez pas le moindre 
goust, vous cherchez à rendre ce monde cy le plus abominable des 
mondes possibles et elle voudrait qu’il fût le meilleur. Il le serait 
sans doute si elle en était la maitresse. 

Il est vray qu’elle est un peu embarassée avec le sistème de 
Leibnits. Elle ne sait comment faire avec tant de mal phisique et 
moral pour vous prouver l’optimisme mais c’est vous qui en êtes 
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cause maudits houzards. C’est par vous que le mal est dans le 
monde, vous êtes les enfans du mauvais principe’*?°. 

Tout est bien, however, is not just an element in a language 
private to Voltaire and the duchess; it is used with all the znczés, 
and oftentimes in the most trivial of circumstances. So it is that 
Voltaire can write to mme de Fontaine, who seems to have 
suffered most of the chronic maladies of her uncle: ‘Il faut chan- 
ger de remèdes, de régime, de nourriture; tantôt des eaux, tantôt 
de la casse; une semaine de lait, une semaine de riz; et puis de la 
viande, et puis des eaux: c’est une vie bien cruelle, mais nous y 
sommes réduits. Le tout est bien n’est pas fait pour nous”#. And 
when it is a question of a long anticipated visit with his niece, 
Voltaire will again write to mme de Fontaine: ‘Enfin nous nous 
verrons, et tout s’arrangera, et je dirai tout est bien’**. To Argental 
he complains: ‘Le tout est bien me paraît ridicule, quand le mal est 
sur terre et sur mer. Si vous voulez que tout soit bien pour moy, 
écrivez moy”##. Richelieu receives his variant of the line: ‘Je ne 
dirai tout est bien que quand vous aurez pris la garnizon de port 
Mahon prisonière de guerre’***; and so does Claude Darget: ‘Je 
vois avec douleur, mon cher et ancien ami, que, dans le meilleur 
des mondes possibles de Leibnitz, vous paraissez n’avoir pas le 
meilleur lot; et que lorsque tout est bien, votre vessie est toujours 
un peu mal’!5, Elie Bertrand can read: ‘Voicy une autre nouvelle 
non moins singuliére, c’est que je suis invité a aller entendre le 27 
de ce mois à Berlin l’opéra de Mérope que le roy de Prusse a com- 
posé sur ma tragédie. S’il n’y avait que de ces événements là dans 
le monde, tout serait bien”; and the marquise Du Deffand: ‘Il est 
vray qu’il est triste d’achever sa vie loin de vous, et c’est une des 
choses qui me font conclure que tout n’est pas bien. Tout doit 
être bien pour m' le président Henaut. S’il y a quelqu’un pour qui 
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le bon tonnau soit ouvert c’est luy”#17. Some four years later Vol- 
taire will again write to the aged and blind marquise: ‘A propos, 
Madame, digérez vous? Je me suis aperçu après bien des réflexions 
sur le meilleur des mondes possibles, et sur le petit nombre des 
Elus, qu’on n’est véritablement malheureux que quand on ne 
digère point. Si vous digérez, vous êtes sauvée dans ce monde, 
vous vivrez longtemps et doucement, pourvu, surtout, que les 
boulets de canon du prince Ferdinand et des flottes anglaises 
n’emportent pas le poignet de vôtre païeur des rentes”#18, It is the 
malade who from his supposed death-bed invites Francesco 
Capacelli in 1760 to visit Les Délices: ‘il y a quelque petite appa- 
rence que je ne serai pas encore longtemps in terra viventium. Mes 
maladies augmentent tous les jours; la nature s’est avisée de faire 
à mon âme un très mauvais étui, mais je lui pardonne de tout mon 
coeur puisque cela entrait nécessairement dans le plan du meilleur 
des mondes possibles’*!*. And it is a commiserating friend who 
writes to countess Bentinck who is in danger of losing a costly 
case in the courts: ‘Il est bien étonnant et bien triste que cette 
cruelle affaire qui vous a tant coûté ne soit pas encor finie, mais 
c’est le sort de tous les procez. C’est un des ingrédiens du meilleur 
des mondes possibles’*?°. Finally, whenever it be a question of 
the death of even someone close to him, Voltaire’s response would 
seem to be automatic; having learned of the death of a mutual 
friend, he writes to Elie Bertrand: ‘La mort du colonel Constant 
m’afflige, et me rend la vanité de la vie et sa misère plus sensible. 
Tout dépose à mes yeux contre le tout est bien’. And there sur- 
vives in English translation a letter of condolence to Jacques de 
Brenles whose infant son has just died, a letter which begins: 
‘The best of worlds possible, my dear friend, is very sad for those 
who lose their children, and for those who see their sickly sub- 
stance fade away. I belong to this latter category’*”. 
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Voltaire’s initiés, of course, are not to be outdone; they, too, 
specialize in the same language. In the case of James Keith there 
is no play, for he writes from the very battlefront of Saxony: 
‘vous ne voiez pas du moins toutes les horreures que nous come- 
tons; six battailles dans une année, des provinces riches et floris- 
santes ruinées et dépeuplées; de la fagon que nous allons on croi- 
rait que nous voulons exterminer la race allemande, et le tout pour 
leur bien”. On the other hand, other correspondents play with 
the language in a way more reminiscent of Voltaire; Alembert 
for one writes to excuse the uneven quality of the first volumes 
of the Encyclopédie: “Tel auteur qui nous est utile par un grand 
nombre de bons articles, exige souvent pour prix de ce qu’il nous 
donne de bon, qu’on admette aussi ce qu’il fournit de mauvais; 
nous nous serions trouvés tout seuls, si nous avions voulu tyran- 
niser nos collégues. C’est un petit ou un grand mal si vous vou- 
lez, que l’on a été forcé d’endurer pour un plus grand bien’. 
And La Marche makes of this language pure play indeed when he 
portrays Théodore Tronchin: ‘Je le regarderois comme le meil- 
leur des Tronchins possibles, si l’on n’etoit obligé d’en dire autant 
de tous les autres”##%. Perhaps the last word might be given the 
Elector Palatine and his compliment upon receiving his copies of 
the Poème sur le désastre de Lisbonne and the Poème sur la loi natu- 
relle: ‘Ces deux morceaux de poésie peuvent être mis au nombre 
de vos autres ouvrages, desquels on peut dire a bien juste titre 
L’axiome de Pope tout ce qui est, est bien. En effet, cela convient 
mieux à vos ouvrages en particulier qu’à l’espèce humaine en 
général”#?56, 
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Zadig dirigeait sa route sur les Etoiles. La Cons- 
tellation d’Orion, & le brillant astre de Syrius le 
guidaient vers le pôle de Canope. Il admirait ces 
vastes globes de lumiére qui ne paraissent que de 
faibles étincelles à nos yeux, tandis que la Terre, qui 
n’est en effet qu’un point imperceptible dans la 
Nature, paraît à notre cupidité quelque chose de si 
grand, & de si noble. Il se figurait alors les hommes 
tels qu’ils sont en effet, des insectes se dévorant les 
uns les autres sur un petit atome de boue. Cette 
image vraie semblait anéantir ses malheurs en lui 
retraçant le néant de son être & celui de Babylone. 
Son ame s’élançait jusques dans l'infini, & contem- 
plait, détachée de ses sens, l’ordre immuable de 
P Univers. Mais lorsqu’ensuite, rendu à lui-même, 
& rentrant dans son coeur, il pensait qu’Astarté 
était peut-être morte pour lui, l’ Univers disparais- 
sait à ses yeux, & il ne voyait dans la Nature entiére 
qu’Astarté mourante & Zadig infortuné. — Zadig.1 


In the preceding chapter it has been a question of a kind of double 
perspective on all outside events achieved by Voltaire jardinier — 
and eventually by Candide when he has become métayer. With 
Voltaire at Les Délices such a double perspective cannot be 
disputed; however with Candide the case might seem at first 
glance less conclusive, precisely because for the most part his 
story is that of a journey, and of a journey which will end at the 
very moment when he has achieved that double perspective, and 
in the only place where it is possible for him to do so. I shall 
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return in chapter six to the sense of Constantinople as that place 
which alone permits Candide his author’s view of the world. In 
the present chapter, however, and in the following one I shall 
concentrate on the very landscape across which Candide jour- 
neys, a landscape which is summed up in the one word of this 
chapter’s title. In other words, we shall be dealing with just one 
term in the dual optic possible from within the garden, that 
absolute point of view from which everything outside can be 
dismissed as occurring on the globule. 

It is with this in mind that I have cited the passage above, first 
published in 1747, that is, some seven years before Voltaire is to 
create himself jardinier and some eleven years before the publica- 
tion of Candide. This particular passage is well worth remarking 
on two accounts: it contains in germ all of the language of the 
spectator at his absolute vantage point, a language which we shall 
be examining in this chapter; but it also recounts a unique 
moment, and one which takes place in the midst—and not at the 
end—of Zadig’s own journey. Before turning to the passage 
itself, then, it might be to the point to sketch out the sense of 
Zadig’s journey, precisely because the itinerary mapped out for 
him is so radically different from the one plotted for Candide. 
Zadig’s journey might well be characterized as circular insofar 
as his point of departure, Babylon-Paris, is that very place to 
which his journey is to lead him back again. Aside from the one 
privileged moment represented by our citation he never leaves 
that circle within which his voyage is inscribed. The structure of 
Zadig’s voyage, then, would be exactly like that of Scarmentado 
—and for some strange reason it is a cliché of Voltaire criticism 
that the Histoire des voyages de Scarmentado is to be read as a 
kind of first version of Candide. Scarmentado’s journey begins in 
the second paragraph of the text with the sentence: ‘Mon pére 
m'envoya, à l’âge de quinze ans, étudier à Rome”. And it ends 
with the final sentences: ‘J’allai labourer le champ d’une vieille 
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négresse, pour conserver mes oreilles et mon nez. On me racheta 
au bout d’un an. J'avais vu tout ce qu’il y a de beau, de bon et 
d’admirable sur la terre: je résolus de ne plus voir que mes pénates. 
Je me mariai chez moi: je fus cocu, et je vis que c’était l’état le plus 
doux de la vie”. 

If we then compare either of these voyages with Candide’s, 
it must be seen what an enormous difference there is. Candide, 
too, is chased out of what is for him the earthly paradise— 
although here it might be remarked that the manner of his 
departure is rather different from that of his supposed prototype 
Scarmentado: ‘Monsieur le Baron de Thunder-ten-tronckh passa 
auprès du paravent, & voiant cette cause & cet effet chassa Can- 
dide du Château à grands coups de pied dans le derrière’. Can- 
dide, too, sets out on a journey which is eventually to reunite him 
with his equivalent of Zadig’s Astarté; and for a moment it would 
even seem that his voyage, too, is to be inscribed within a circle. 
Having crossed the Atlantic, he returns to Europe. However, he 
returns only to set out again, to continue his journey which is not 
to bring him back to his point of departure, that ‘meilleur des 
châteaux possibles —which could be said to bear the same 
relationship to the court, be it at Potsdam or at Paris, as does 
Zadig’s Babylone—but to Constantinople. In short, Candide’s 
voyage must be characterized as elliptic, as being inscribed within 
an ellipse since there are now two foci. It will be seen that it is this 
dual centre, which at the end of the book is resumed in the key 
term of Constantinople, which permits him his dual optic. 

In between the two kinds of journeys just described there 
occurs—and this is true as well in terms of the chronology of 
Voltaire’s contes—another kind of journey, and one which cannot 
be said to be inscribed within any geometric figure at all. It is 
best exemplified in the journey encountered in Micromégas, pub- 
lished in 1752. Here the journey cannot be said to be inscribed 
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within either a circle or an ellipse, precisely because it has no focus 
whatsoever. We will find that Micromégas’s journey is from 
somewhere to nowhere, and for this reason we can also call it 
incomplete. However at the same time it must be seen that the 
structure of Micromégas’s journey represents a step toward the 
elliptic one mapped out for Candide; the point of arrival—that 
second focus which would allow us to term his point of departure 
a focus—remains to be discovered. On a journey which leads 
nowhere Micromégas nonetheless achieves one aspect of that 
dual optic only possible within the garden. His is the absolute 
perspective from which the earth can be exactly equated with the 
globule. That his absolute perspective is included in the double 
optic of the gardener is abundantly clear in the preceding chapter, 
but by no means can it be said that the double optic of the jardinier 
is that of Micromégas. 

With this in mind if we turn briefly back to Zadig’s journey 
inscribed within a circle whose unique focus is Babylone, we can 
perhaps understand how in this first of the contes philosophiques — 
and for us this new genre attributed to Voltaire with his creation 
of Zadig must be defined not so much in terms of whatever there 
may be of the philosophical in it, but rather in terms of the struc- 
ture of the journey which is the essential component of the very 
genre—the sequence and number of incidents encountered along 
the way is of relative indifference. Since a journey from point x 
to point x is susceptible to the charge of gratuitousness, so can the 
individual episodes during the journey be called gratuitous. 
Logically such episodes should be able to be added or subtracted 
without sensibly altering the meaning of the journey. The fact 
would seem to have been appreciated by the author, who, at 
some point after the composition of his original story, adding 
two supplementary episodes, writes: “Ces deux chapitres doivent 
certainement être placés après le douzième et avant l’arrivée de 
Zadig en Syrie: on sait qu’il a essuyé bien d’autres aventures qui 
ont été fidèlement écrites. On prie messieurs les interprètes des 
langues orientales de les communiquer, si elles parviennent 
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jusqu’à eux”. Effectively the two chapters in question, ‘la Danse’ 
and ‘les Yeux bleus’, can be placed anywhere in the text, some- 
thing which has long embarrassed editors, some of whom 
valiantly observe Voltaire’s ‘certainement’ and insert them where 
they really don’t fit—as notes Bénac: ‘s’il [Voltaire] les rattachait 
dans son idée au séjour chez Sétoc, il n’a jamais préparé un texte 
qui permit de les intercaler sans choquer la vraisemblance’ — 
some of whom simply tack them on at the end. In short, as Vol- 
taire’s last sentence implies, there is inherent in the very structure 
of Zadig’s journey that an endless sequence of episodes could be 
so added. On the contrary, however, if one were to think of 
Candide’s journey, it becomes apparent that neither subtraction 
nor addition of episodes is really feasible—each one that is already 
there being necessary in the author’s view to justify the introduc- 
tion of a second focus to the system, to bring Candide to a point 
outside the original circle, any new episodes being superfluous. 
In fact we shall discover, as has already been suggested with the 
Pascal episode and Candide’s boarding ship at Cadiz to leave for 
America, that all of Candide’s itinerary is a kind of potential one 
mapped out for his author and has a definite sense for the author 
and his initiés. 

Finally, it is part of the fascination of a retrospective reading 
of Zadig that what is to become the second focus in Candide’s 
journey is in fact stumbled upon by Zadig, but only to be passed 
by as he continues his relentless itinerary back to Babylone. In 
company with a certain hermite he comes to a place which 
remarkably resembles the garden-to-be at Les Délices: ‘Ils arri- 
vèrent le soir à une maison agréablement bâtie, mais simple, où 
rien ne sentait ni la prodigalité, ni l’avarice. Le maître était un 
Philosophe retiré du monde, qui cultivait en paix la sagesse & la 
vertu, & qui cependant ne s’ennuyait pas. Il s’était pla à bâtir 
cette retraite, dans laquelle il recevait les étrangers, avec une 
noblesse qui n’avait rien de l’ostentation”. Zadig and his 


5 Zadig, i.111. 7 Zadig, i.94. 
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companion are indeed well received; they are well fed, lodged, and 
spend an agreeable evening discoursing with the ‘philosophe 
retiré du monde’ who so curiously resembles that philosophe also 
retired which Voltaire is to represent himself as just a few years 
later. But a retreat of this sort is no destination for Zadig, and as 
unexpected as is its appearance in the first place is its destruction. 
The next morning the hermite awakens his companion and speaks 
with him. The narrator continues: ‘En disant ces mots, il prit un 
flambeau, & mit le feu a la maison. Zadig épouvanté jetta des 
cris, & voulut l'empêcher de commettre une action si affreuse. 
L’Hermite l’entraînait par une force supérieure; la maison était 
enflammée”. 

For someone acquainted with that figure at Les Délices who 
is also frequently to represent himself as hermite, the action com- 
mitted here might come as something of a surprise. But Zadig’s 
hermite is a curious one; in fact he is no Aermite at all. Instead he 
is soon to reveal himself as the angel Jesrad who at the end of the 
chapter leaves Zadig, but not without giving the all-important 
imperative: “L’Ange lui cria du haut des airs: Prens ton chemin 
vers Babylone”. Here, especially since I have already charged 
the individual episodes along Zadig’s itinerary with a certain 
gratuitousness, we might well wonder if such not be the case with 
Zadig’s brief and seemingly fruitless—since he learns nothing 
from it—encounter with the ‘philosophe retiré’. And yet one is 
tempted to read this retreat, so abruptly dismissed, as a figure for 
that other retreat, the one at Cirey, which, unlike the final one 
in Switzerland, is never fully accepted by the exile who resides 
there. The retreat at Cirey can only be described in terms of a 
point which is forever outside that circle whose focus is the court 
and Paris; there is never any question of its becoming a focal 
point in its own right. And it may not be inappropriate to recall 
that while Zadig is published in 1757, with a preface designed to 
flatter mme de Pompadour, Voltaire is spending several months 


8 Zadig, i.95-96. ® Zadig, i.98. 
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in residence at that kind of anti-court held by the duchesse Du 
Maine at Sceaux—and rather feverishly trying to re-ingratiate 
himself at Versailles, after the disastrous consequence, his flight, 
brought about by mme Du Châtelet and the well-known incident 
at the jeu de la reine the preceding year. Without, then, raising the 
tired flag of the argument over philosophical optimism as it 
appears in Zadig, it should nonetheless be understood that 
because the tale is a kind of wish-fulfilment for its author 
nothing very conclusive will be decided. At his most despairing 
it will be said of Zadig: ‘Il lui échapa enfin de murmurer contre la 
Providence’*. And yet precisely because he is destined to regain 
the lost paradise, because the exile is to be permitted to return, 
his voice cannot really ever rise above that murmur. 

The passage, then, with which I have headed this section is 
indeed an account of a privileged moment along the course of 
Zadig’s journey, and can ina sense be said to be the least consistent 
with the rest of his story. Yet I have chosen to cite it precisely 
because that momentary vision is written in a language which is 
in the process of being created by Voltaire and which will be used 
by him to very specific ends. Here in embryonic form is that lan- 
guage which the totally disinterested spectator will use to dismiss 
the one hundred thousand ants crushed on their anthill during the 
Lisbon earthquake. Furthermore, I have chosen to cite this par- 
ticular passage not because it is a simple parody of the famous 
pensée of Pascal, but rather because as a translation of Pascal into 
the special Voltairean language of the absolute spectacle it is 
rather telling about the spectator’s own attitude. A comparison 
of the original with the translation is in itself revealing. Pascal 
had exhorted his reader to contemplate the insignificance of man 
and his planet, beginning: ‘Que l’homme contemple donc la 
nature entiére dans sa haute et pleine majesté; qu’il éloigne sa vue 
des objets bas qui l’environnent. Qu’il regarde cette éclatante 
lumière, mise comme une lampe éternelle pour éclairer l’univers; 
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que la terre lui paraisse comme un point au prix du vaste tour que 
cet astre décrit. . . . Mais si notre vue s’arrête là, que l'imagination 
passe outre; elle se lassera plutôt de concevoir, que la nature de 
fournir. Tout ce monde visible n’est qu’un trait imperceptible 
dans l’ample sein de la nature’. Zadig in effect follows Pascal’s 
exhortation and accomplishes something like that voyage to the 
outer regions of the universe. And his author leaves no mistaking 
whose language is being played with; at times his translation 
comes quite close to being literal, as, for example, when he writes: 
‘tandis que la terre, qui n’est en effet qu’un point imperceptible 
dans la Nature’. 

Voltaire, of course, does not achieve anything like the ample 
periods of his illustrious predecessor; but it is doubtful that he 
would wish to. The very difference in style is perfectly reflective 
of the difference in meaning of the two passages. Looking back 
from his new-found vantage point from the stars, Zadig discovers 
‘les hommes tels qu’ils sont en effet, des insectes se dévorant les 
uns les autres sur un petit atome de boue’. And it is precisely at 
this point that Zadig achieves a kind of peace; the next sentence 
takes up to explain the consequence of the preceding one: ‘Cette 
image vraie semblait anéantir ses malheurs’. Conversely, with 
Pascal’s reader it was precisely at this same point that he was 
invited to discover his anguish before the vertiginous spectacle 
of the earth which disappears entirely from his view. And then 
he reads: ‘Que l’homme, étant revenu à soi, considère ce qu’il est 
au prix de ce qui est, qu’il se regarde comme égaré dans ce canton 
détourné de la nature; et que, de ce petit cachot où il se trouve 
logé, j'entends lunivers, il apprenne à estimer la terre, les 
royaumes, les villes et soi-même son juste prix. Qu’est-ce qu’un 
homme dans l’infini?’!* It is significant, however, that Zadig does 
not ask himself this last question, just as it is significant that in 
his vision there is no disappearance of the earth—but rather its 
reduction in size. It is this reduction of the entire world to the 


11 Œuvres complètes, p.1105. 12 Œuvres complètes, pp.1105-1106. 
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scale of ‘un petit atome de boue’ and the simultaneous reduction 
of mankind to that of ‘des insectes’ which will occupy us in the 
following pages. And if we may take Zadig as an example, there 
is hardly any vertigo involved in such a view, only something 
like contemptuous detachment. Furthermore, while the ‘insectes’ 
which Zadig contemplates may well be suggested by the ‘cirons’ 
which the Pascalian reader is invited to contemplate on his even 
more dizzying trip toward the ‘infiniment petit’, it is significant 
that having achieved his vision of the insects on their heap of 
mud, Voltaire chooses at this point to end his translation. It is not 
the purpose of this vision to anguish the spectator, but precisely 
the contrary, to comfort him—a comfort gained by reducing all 
mankind, with the two notable exceptions of Zadig and his 
author, to the scale of insectes. 

‘Détachée de ses sens’, then, Zadig’s soul is able to contemplate 
the insects, giving Zadig his unique moment of contentment 
during the course of his journey—until he is readmitted to Eden. 
He is mistaken, of course, in taking his momentary refuge in the 
stars where he discovers ‘l’ordre immuable de l’univers’; as we 
shall soon find there is no immutable order for Voltaire, and in 
fact the only order possible is that which is to be created from 
within the garden. This last lesson not having been learned, 
however, Zadig is condemned to wander rather aimlessly until 
recalled from exile. But it is also important to recognize that 
although Zadig may be incapable of sustaining his vision, his 
author increasingly is not. Here one might compare Zadig with 
Candide. During their journeys they are both essentially Vol- 
taire’s fools; but whereas Candide’s experience will bring him to 
the final resting point where he will be able to sustain his author’s 
absolute perspective on the insects which are comprised of all 
mankind on its little heap of mud, at which point he will have 
become coincidental with his author, Zadig remaining the central 
figure in a dream of what might be, of return from exile rather 
than of a final voluntary exile from his point of departure, is not 
to have Candide’s nor Voltaire’s privilege. 
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It is Zadig’s failure alone, then, to keep the vision of the ‘petit 
atome de boue’ before his eyes. And while it is true that the 
structure of Zadig’s journey is to be read in function of the fact 
that in 1747 Voltaire has not yet renounced all hope of a return 
from his own exile, it is nonetheless equally true that he is con- 
tinuing all the while to develop the language of the fourmulliére. 
In fact if it were not for this second proposition it would be 
difficult to account for the genesis of that new genre attributed to 
Voltaire, his contes. The conte, we have found, must be defined 
primarily as the literature of journey—and in Voltaire’s case, of 
the journey of the exile. Furthermore, that journey takes the form 
of a journey of the exile across a landscape which can only be 
called fourmillière. This, in spite of its conclusion, is as true in the 
case of Zadig as of Candide. Zadig’s is only the first in the series of 
voyages; yet despite its circular nature, it is a function of Voltaire’s 
partially realized vision of the fourmillière that he succeeds in 
displacing his character over immense distances and with effort- 
less rapidity. For example, in the course of that paragraph where 
Zadig contemplates the earth from the stars, his author transports 
him rapidly from Babylon to Egypt. Henceforth in the series of 
contes such displacements are to be made with ever greater ease. 
In a way, then, Zadig’s journey points to the later universality of 
Candide’s; but at the same time, his destiny forever chaining him 
to that same ‘atome de boue’ along with the rest of mankind, his 
progress in comparison with Candide’s seems quite plodding. 
In the final analysis Zadig is restricted to a relatively small por- 
tion of the globe’s surface. In short, he lacks that essential free- 
dom of movement which Candide on the contrary has, precisely 
because he must forever turn in a circle around Babylone. 

The beginning of a language of the earth as fourmillière, a 
language of spectacle seen from an absolute vantage point, as we 
find it in Zadig, is not just an example of an accidental play with 
a Pascalian language, nor is it to be an isolated example. In the 
years following the publication of Zadig it is to develop so much 
as part of the language of that eventual jardinier until a point be 
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reached when the language can dispense with its initial Pascalian 
trappings and simply be one of those shorthand notations we 
have found elsewhere, where earthquakes happen on something 
the initiés know to be a fourmillière. Correspondents such as 
Brenles will receive notes in which they can read: ‘Mon cher ami 
les pucelles, les tremblements de terre, et la colique me mettent 
aux abois. Les petits maux me persécutent, et je suis encor sen- 
sible à ceux de la fourmillière sur la quelle nous végétons’15. 
For their part the initiés are aided in understanding this notation 
because since Zadig they have also had occasion to read Micro- 
mêgas. 

Micromégas could in a sense be called Voltaire’s translation of 
that second movement in the pensée of Pascal entitled ‘dispropor- 
tion de l’homme’, of that other voyage toward the ‘infiniment 
petit’ left out in the passage from Zadig. This time it is the journey 
of the giant from Sirius who comes to contemplate the ‘cirons’— 
to use Pascal’s word. The difference between such a journey and 
Zadig’s only momentary ability to travel away from the earth is 
fundamental. For it is now a given in this language that the earth 
is indeed an imperceptible anthill; there is no longer any need to 
prove it so. One need only recall Micromégas who, establishing 
communication for the first time with the strange species at 
which he looks through his microscope, calls out: ‘Insectes invi- 
sibles que la main du Créateur s’est plû à faire naitre dans l’abisme 
de l’infiniment petit, je le remercie de ce qu’il a daigné me décou- 
vrir des sécrets qui sembloient impénétrables; peut être ne dai- 
gneroit on pas vous regarder à ma Cour, mais je ne méprise per- 
sonne, et je vous offre ma protection’, As for his travelling com- 
panion from Saturn, the narrator tells us that he speaks in like 
terms: ‘et après les avoir plaint d’être si petits, il leur demanda s’ils 
avoient toujours été dans ce misérable état si voisin de l’anéantis- 
sement’, But it is not from any sympathy for their condition 
that the Saturnian addresses them thus; his interest is purely that 


13 Best.5950. 15 Micromégas, p.138. 
14 Micromégas, p.137. 
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of the disinterested entomologist. The narrator tells that he com- 
pletes his interrogation with: ‘ce qu’ils faisoient dans un Globe 
qui paroissoit apartenir à des Baleines, s’ils étoient heureux, s’ils 
multiplioient, s’ils avoient une ame, et cent autres questions de 
cette nature’ —thus putting in doubt the very humanity of the 
strange new tribe. 

Furthermore, it is part of the delight of the game that when the 
insects are finally given their say, they speak in almost the same 
terms as their two celestial visitors. The insect who is described 
as ‘plus franc que les autres’ says, for example: ‘il y a cent mille 
foux de notre espéce couverts de chapeaux, qui tuent cent mille 
animaux couverts d’un turban’. The reference to warring Rus- 
sians and Turks is evident enough, but the real function of the 
remark is to give Micromégas the pleasure of not seeing them as 
human beings and to rage instead: ‘Ah malheureux, s’écria le 
Sirien avec indignation! peut-on concevoir cet excés de rage for- 
cenée? il me prend envie de faire trois pas, et d’écraser de trois 
coups de pieds cette fourmilliére d’assassins ridicules’1$. One can- 
not help but be reminded of Voltaire’s hope that the inquisitors 
had been crushed along with everyone else during the Lisbon 
earthquake. 

But perhaps what is most interesting in these exchanges between 
the extra-terrestrial visitors on the one hand and the insects 
themselves on the other, is that both groups speak an identical 
language—this language being the author’s. The composition of 
Micromégas represents an interesting moment in Voltaire’s 
career; for throughout the entire tale author and character speak 
with just one voice, a phenomenon which in the case of Candide 
can only be said to occur at the end, when Candide is established 
in his métairie. It is precisely this identification of author and 
character which has led me to suggest that there is a kind of false, 
or at the best unrealized, journey in Micromégas. That such be 
the case is borne out by the text itself. As I have already had 


16 Micromégas, p.138. 18 Micromégas, p.141. 
17 Micromégas, p.140. 
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occasion to say, Micromégas’s journey is in the final analysis a 
journey to nowhere. For example, taking his leave of the ‘petites 
mites’, there is neither any question of his return to his home 
planet nor to any new destination. The account of his departure 
is in fact so brief and so much in terms of before his departure, that 
in a sense it is difficult to say that he sets out at all. All that the 
narrator tells us in the text is simply: ‘Effectivement il leur donna 
ce Livre avant son départ: on le porta à Paris à l’Académie des 
Sciences’1?. 

To call Micromégas’s voyage, then, a false one would effectively 
be to undermine his very vantage point. He looks down on the 
fourmillière, granted, through one part of the optic available to 
the gardener of Les Délices; but he has no place to look down 
from. Having considered this, then, perhaps it can be understood 
why both sets of characters in Micromégas speak with the voice 
of their author—the fact being that there simply are no characters. 
This is particularly true in the case of the celestial voyagers; 
unlike Candide or even Zadig they are totally coincidental with 
their author, having no autonomy whatsoever. Consequently it 
should not be surprising that none of Voltaire’s irony is turned on 
Micromégas in the way, let us say, that it is continuously turned 
on his character Candide. Only one voice is heard in Micromégas, 
that of the author who has placed himself along with the visitor 
from Sirius at what I have just called a false vantage point, of 
the author who speaks out from a kind of nowhere, off the world 
of his fellow men. Consequently it is relatively indifferent into 
the mouth of which of his non-characters he puts his words. In 
fact it is this fundamentally different and both exceedingly pre- 
carious as well as rather temporary vantage point which would 
lead me to disagree with Pomeau’s remark about Micromégas: 
‘Cet habitant de Sirius, qui vole a travers les espaces sidéraux et 
découvre l’homme à l’aide d’une loupe, c’est Voltaire à Cirey’®°. 
The vantage point afforded by Cirey is not at all like that granted 
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Micromégas; and since there is no solid evidence for dating the 
composition of Micromégas from the period at Cirey*1, while we 
know on the other hand that Micromégas was published in 1752, 
on the eve of Voltaire’s long-meditated departure from Prussia, 
I should prefer, if forced to read the story along such auto- 
biographical lines, to consider the vantage point expressed there 
rather that of the eternal exile about to set out once more, but toa 
destination yet undetermined. 

Micromégas, then, unlike the exiled characters of the other 
tales, would seem to have no intention or need to return to that 
point—it cannot even be called a centre—from which he has 
come. Instead, he hovers there seemingly quite content with the 
grand perspective he has of such a tiny object. But it is not just 
he who is content; it is after all the narrator who observes, not 
without considerable complacency: “mais il y avoit la par malheur 
un petit animalcule en bonnet carré qui coupa la parole a tous les 
autres animalcules Philosophes’*. For what is truly remarkable 
is that from the very first sentence of the story, where he tells us 
how he came to be acquainted with the giant—‘il y avoit un jeune 
homme de beaucoup d’esprit que j’ai eu l’honneur de connaitre 
dans le dernier Voyage qu’il fit sur notre petite Fourmiliére’?— 
the narrator makes common cause with Micromégas. It is true that 
it is ‘notre fourmilliére’, but precisely by establishing this private 
link with the visitor the narrator distances himself from all the 
ants. It is an essential part of the game that each time the narrator 
says nous he really has subtracted himself and means vous. It is in 
such a way that are to be read such sentences as: ‘Ceux qui ne 
voyagent qu’en chaise de poste ou en berline, seront sans doute 
étonnés des équipages de là-haut; car nous autres sur notre petit 
tas de boiie, nous ne concevons rien au-delà de nos usages”. 
There is really no game to give away; but if there were it would 
soon become apparent to the reader who knows very well whose 


21 here I acknowledge my complete 22 Micromégas, p.145. 
disagreement with professor Wade in 23 Micromégas, p.119. 
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smile is in question when he comes upon the narrator’s descrip- 
tion of Micromégas’s arrival on Saturn: ‘Quelqu’accoutumé qu’il 
fut de voir des choses nouvelles, il ne put d’abord se deffendre de 
ce sourire de supériorité qui échape quelquefois aux plus sages, 
en voyant la petitesse du Globe et de ses Habitans”*5. 

There is no doubting the satisfaction in Micromégas’s voice 
when he berates his only slightly less gigantic friend from Saturn: 
‘votre Globe est petit, vos habitans le sont aussi, vous avez peu de 
sensations, votre matiere a peu de propriétés, tout cela est lou- 
vrage de la Providence’. While Micromégas’s brutal need to 
subtract from his new friend’s basic humanity, to reduce him, too, 
to something like the scale of the insects they are soon to inspect 
together, might seem a bit harsh, it must be kept in mind that we 
are not dealing with characters in a novel. Here there is just one 
voice, and it can just as well speak through the mouth of the 
narrator who can just as readily use the same sort of language, as 
he does when telling of ‘un illustre Habitant de notre petit 
Globe’’. The pity, then, that the two voyagers experience upon 
approaching the earth is as much the narrator’s—and is every bit 
as pleasureful as that feeling of the Persian poet who trembles to 
find that he is happy: ‘Enfin ils apperçurent une petite lueur, 
c’étoit la Terre, cela fit pitié à des gens qui venoient de Jupiter’. 
The reader knows full well who are the travellers from Jupiter; 
and he knows whose gargantuan laugh it is when, at the end of 
the story, the ‘animalcule en bonnet carré’, citing saint Thomas, 
claims that all the splendour of the universe has been created for 
the express enjoyment of mankind: ‘A ce discours nos deux Voya- 
geurs se laisserent aller l’un sur l’autre en étouffant de ce rire 
inextinguible, qui selon Homére est le partage des Dieux’**. Such 
laughter is the ultimate mocking of all mankind—excluding the 
narrator who completes the sentence: ‘et dans ces convulsions le 


25 Micromégas, p.122. 28 Micromégas, p.129. 
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Vaisseau que le Syrien avoit sur son ongle tomba dans la poche du 
Saturnien’. 

Having watched the ‘petites mites’ reduced to such an indignity, 
we can appreciate the rather fatuous satisfaction in the very 
kindness of the two visitors: ‘ces deux bonnes gens le chercherent 
longtems, enfin ils trouverent l’équipage, ils le rajusterent fort 
proprement. Le Syrien reprit les petites mites; il leur parla encor 
avec beaucoup de bonté quoiqu’il fût un peu fâché dans le fonds 
du coeur de voir que des infiniment petits eussent un orgueil 
presqu infiniment grand’**. Micromégas may well be fatuous, but 
his rôle is nonetheless that of god to insects. He gives them a 
book, the book gods always give to mortals, which will reveal to 
them the end of all things. It is a sign of this particular god’s full 
contempt that when the insects open it, they find the pages com- 
pletely blank. 

Finally, it must be clear that I do not mean to equate the insects 
discovered by Micromégas with the ‘cent mille fourmis’ crushed 
on their anthill during the Lisbon earthquake. The basic elements 
of the language will not have changed, which is why I have 
cited at such length from Micromégas; but the vantage point on 
those ants will be radically different. The spectator of the earth- 
quake, unlike the god-like but also foot-loose Micromégas, is not 
located nowhere in his contemplation of the anthill. His jardin 
is very much located on that same globe which can be called 
fourmillière. Consequently while his vision of external events 
will include that of Micromégas, the detachment will always be 
mitigated by the very fact of his garden’s real location. Micro- 
mégas then is neither the expression of the kind of wish-fulfill- 
ment that was Zadig, but neither can it be called the expression 
of an achieved position. A false journey and a false vantage point 
make for a rather precarious structure—one which is noticeably 
absent from all the other contes. However, Micromégas’s discovery 
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of that very thing called the fourmillière must be understood 
if we are to understand the double optic permitted the gardener 
at Les Délices. 


ii 


Vous n’êtes pas plus sages que nous, convenez en, 
mon cher philosophe, et avouez en même temps que 
les opinions ont plus causé de maux sur ce petit 
globe, que la peste ou les tremblements de terre. — 
Voltaire to Elie Bertrand®1. 

Nous naissons tout nus, on nous enterre avec un 
méchant drap qui ne vaut pas quatre sous. Qu’avons 
nous de mieux à faire qu’à nous réjouir dans nos 
oeuvres pendant les deux moments que nous ram- 
pons sur ce globe ou globule. Interim ride, et vale. — 
Voltaire to Jean Robert Tronchin*. 


Even apart from the rather exacerbated instance represented in 
the case of Micromégas, Voltaire is never to lose sight of that earth 
reduced to such a scale that it can be called ‘ce petit globe’ or just 
simply ‘globule’. However as the two citations make clear, the 
vision that the jardinier has of the globule, totally unlike that of 
Micromégas, is only part of his dual optic. The essential differ- 
ence is that Voltaire himself has accomplished a journey just like 
that of Candide, and he has come to rest in a place firmly located 
on that map so contemptuously dismissed by Micromégas. And 
yet his very resting place, be it called Les Délices or Constanti- 
nople as in the case of Candide, allows him to incorporate within 
his vision the picture of something called a globule from which he 
can abstract himself. It is this abstraction of the first person from 
a world in which he in effect lives which accounts for the expres- 
sion globule in the first place and which allows him to represent 
that globule in an entirely different set of relationships with the 
outside than those with which I have been dealing in my first two 
chapters. In this chapter and the following one I shall for the most 
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part continue to deal with a globule which does not implicate its 
author, in other words, with an author who observes an object 
from an absolute vantage point —although, again as my two cita- 
tions show, the vantage point achieved in the garden, unlike 
Micromégas’s, is by no means uniquely absolute. And yet we 
must so isolate this one aspect of the perspective on events as seen 
from the garden if we are to read correctly one particular kind of 
literature written there, that is those histories—which we shall 
find to be nothing if not the history of that globule with which the 
author claims to have no relationship, but with which in fact he 
simply has a different set of relationships than those which he 
entertains with what might in opposition be called the real globe. 

Accepting, then, that I am somewhat artificially dividing in 
two the gardener’s dual optic, it is nonetheless essential to see 
that this globule is one of his major preoccupations. There is 
forever a certain spectator in his retraite who persists in looking 
on the outside only to see something which he can find to be as 
small as a fourmilliére. And it will be seen that precisely because 
of the tininess of the object offered the absolute spectator’s gaze, 
it offers itself in entirety: the spectacle is universal. Such universal 
spectacle is material to be played with. And, paradoxically, 
because what is immense is also so small, so totally and immedi- 
ately apprehendable to the spectator, not only is every far-flung 
province, village and court subject to his gaze, but all denizens 
of such an insignificant object are in themselves without signif- 
icance to the spectator. It is with extreme satisfaction that 
Micromégas discovers his fourmis; it is with equal satisfaction 
that the gardener at his absolute vantage point will discover a 
globule peopled by nothing but what he calls fous. The connection 
is not a gratuitous one, the fous being a kind of transposition into 
the language of the historian of the fourmis of the raconteur. The 
histories, then, are indeed that grand vision so admired by 
Gibbon, but they are a grand vision of a tiny object. Events in the 
histories, no matter how immense the theatre in which they 
occur, are to be reduced to the scale of gestures, sometimes 
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pathetic, sometimes ridiculous, for the most part both, of the fous. 

The language which diminishes, like all the language of the 
initiés, Was a long time in the making. The globule eventually 
becomes in the language of the gardener one more example of a 
kind of short-hand notation for a whole set of relationships 
between the absolute spectator and the object he contemplates. 
But it is not just a sudden and happy invention of the gardener. 
The correspondents for their part are aware of the concept as it 
develops over the years. For example, as early as the period at 
Cirey we find Voltaire writing to the king of Prussia: ‘Madame la 
marquise du Châtelet . . . abrège tout Volfius: c’est mettre luni- 
vers en petit’. And while such a remark might simply be dismissed 
as a joke to be inserted at the beginning of that long argument 
over philosophical optimism, it is curious that Voltaire should 
choose a language in which he accuses his mistress of precisely 
the same sort of thing which is at the heart of the Essai sur les 
meurs on which he will be at work in each of his successive 
retreats. In fact, in this same letter, Voltaire goes on to confess to 
Frederick that the marquise’s taste to “mettre lunivers en petit’ is 
not so very different from his own: ‘J'aime mieux voir le monde 
dans une sphère de deux pieds de diamètre que de voyager de 
Paris à Quito et à Pékin’®. 

I do not offer this letter just as an example of a play with certain 
figures of speech; for it will beincreasingly apparent that Voltaire’s 
avowal to Frederick is not just an indication of one aspect of his 
sensibility, but rather that the link between the two kinds of 
globes is a serious one for him. To substitute a ‘sphére de deux 
pieds de diamétre’ for the real globe is to be at the heart of the 
gardener’s enterprise at Les Délices. For while he is telling 
Frederick about a map, it is significant that he is already con- 
ceiving this globe in terms of a refusal to travel across the face of 
that other, larger, and real globe. The retraite at Cirey, as provi- 
sional as it is, and where the full structure of retraite as it is to be 
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at Les Délices is not fully realized, nonetheless tends to define 
itself in terms of a refusal of all real voyage, leaving open only 
the possibility of a kind of visual voyage of the absolute spectator 
who peruses a map. At the end of this chapter I shall consider the 
jardinier at Les Délices and the problem posed for him whenever 
the question of a real journey across a real landscape is raised. 

I have cited this letter to Frederick because in it Voltaire 
expresses more than just an idle cartographical interest. His early 
remark about his preference for a ‘sphére’ is in itself to become 
part of the fabric of the later correspondence. And so, passing 
ahead to the jardinier at Les Délices, it is with considerable 
frequency that we find him writing letters in which he requests 
the shipment of maps to the retreat—a retreat where we have 
found the gardener claiming to have renounced all intercourse 
with the outside world. The claim is not dishonest; he has made a 
renunciation. Yet we have already seen in other circumstances 
that his renunciation is an ambivalent one. And here it must be 
seen that to pore over maps is one more expression of that very 
ambivalence: the globe is renounced, but it is recuperated as the 
globule. There is nothing unusual, then, to find Voltaire request- 
ing of Thieriot during the height of the Seven years war: ‘Au lieu 
de me faire avoir cet Esprit [Helvétius’s book], pourriez vous 
avoir la charité de m’indiquer quelque bon atlas nouveau, bien 
fait, bien net, où mes vieux yeux vissent commodément le théâtre 
de la guerre, et des miséres humaines. Je n’ai que d’anciennes 
cartes de géographie”**. This atlas, which is to be a most complete 
one, is of considerable enough concern to Voltaire that he can be 
quite importunate with Thieriot; he writes again: ‘Mais au milieu 
de vingt maçons qui me rebâtissent un château, et parmi les 
laboureurs à qui je donne de nouvelles charrues à semoir, je 
n'oublie point mon atlas. Je veux avoir la terre entière présente à 
mes yeux dans ma petite retraite, et tandis que je me promène 
des Délices à Ferney et à Lausanne, je veux que mes yeux se 
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promènent sur la Luzace et sur la Bohême, sur Louisbourg et sur 
Pondicheri. Di grazia amusez vous à me faire un bel atlas, bien 
complet, bien relié’**. The atlas is in a concrete way to guarantee 
the absolute spectator his view of the fourmilliére, that it is a kind 
of fourmillière being in fact suggested by the gardener’s eventual 
one line of thanks to Thieriot: ‘Je vous remercie tendrement des 
cartes de ce malheureux univers’. Furthermore the atlas is so 
much to put the entire real world on another plane of representa- 
tion that its function is to be to allow the absolute spectator to 
undertake a kind of visual journey across its entire surface. This 
last is clear enough in the second of the letters to Thieriot, and is 
worth keeping in mind; for it is this ability to undertake such a 
vast visual journey which allows Voltaire to lay out Candide’s 
itinerary, an itinerary, which leading Candide from the bloody 
scenes in Germany to the contemporaneous ones in the new 
world, is very much like the one outlined to Thieriot. 
Furthermore, as the correspondence about the atlas makes 
clear, this is indeed very much a world war. And what is of par- 
ticular interest here is the way in which Voltaire keeps insisting 
on its global aspect. By dint of poring over atlases and collecting 
reports from correspondents as far away as Peru and India, he 
works hard at keeping the entire picture before his eyes and is 
completely successful in doing so. To the duchess of Saxe-Gotha, 
for example, he sends a kind of global catalogue of the events of 
the war, events perceived not so much in terms of their chrono- 
logical succession, but rather in terms of simultaneous scenes in a 
great spectacle: ‘Les français et les anglais doivent se battre apré- 
sent un peu plus sérieusement. . . . I] est toujours très confirmé 
par les lettres que je reçois de Buenos Airés, que les jésuittes font 
de leur côté très respectueusement la guerre au Roy d’Espagne.... 
Les mêmes lettres m’apprennent les détails inouis de la destruc- 
tion de Quito au Pérou. C’est bien pis qu’à Lisbonne: la terre y a 
tremblé pendant trois mois. Le tout est bien est un peu dérangé en 
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Amerique, en Europe et en Afrique. Il se passe toujours des 
scènes sanglantes en Asie, tant en Perse que dans l’Indoustan. 
Jugez madame s’il est doux de vivre à Gotha’*’. Such catalogues 
are not infrequent, and of course they always serve to guarantee 
the retreat of the initiés. Time after time, then, we find the specta- 
tor lifting his eyes from the particular scene in Europe which he 
began by observing to contemplate a more all-embracing spec- 
tacle. Such is the movement in a note he addresses to Jean Robert 
Tronchin: ‘Il est vraisemblable que m. de Richelieu est dans 
Minorque, mais il est probable que l’amiral Hawk y est aussi, et 
qu’on va se battre aux iles Baleares pour des sauvages du Canada. 
Cela est digne de l’espèce humaine”. The line quickly becomes 
a familiar one to all the initiés; Thieriot receives his variant of it 
in a letter from the author of ‘le tableau des sottises du genre 
humain’: ‘Je ne scai s’il y a dans ce tablau baucoup de traits plus 
honteux pour l’humanité que de voir deux nations éclairées se 
couper la gorge en Europe pour quelques arpens de glace et de 
neige dans |’Amerique’®. 

However simultaneous with this enlarging of the spectator’s 
field of vision to include a kind of universal war being waged on 
all continents, which war is itself being incorporated into some- 
thing called an ‘histoire universelle”, there is a reduction of the 
status of the globe on which all these events take place to that of 
the globule. À reading of the correspondence bears this out. For 
example, three days after his second request to Thieriot for the 
new universal atlas, Voltaire writes to countess Bentinck: ‘Il y 
aura encor bien des fauxbourgs de brilez, bien des femmes grosses 
écrasées, et des princesses évanouies, et des familles réduittes à la 
mendicité, et des héros à cinq sous par jour massacrez, avant que 
les choses soient comme elles doivent être. Le meilleur des 
mondes possibles de Jozeph Leibnits, est un petit enfer, et tout 
parait assez mal sur ce petit globe ou globule, dans le quel Pope 
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prétend que tout est dzen’*°. From this moment on in the corre- 
spondence the writer will hesitate less and less; the spectator at his 
absolute vantage point will eventually come to write not ‘ce petit 
globe ou globule’, but from one particular optic will simply use 
‘globule’ without any qualification. A globule, in short, offers the 
advantage of in no way implicating the spectator. It is not entirely 
coincidental, then, that when writing to Thieriot for the atlas 
which is to spread out the whole world, the spectator should 
make his claim of disinvolvement, making it quite clear that the 
atlas is not to be of his world. He concludes one of the letters I 
have already cited with the question: ‘Quelle nouvelle sottise 
avez vous dans votre pays?” 


iii 


Tandis que toute la ville était en rumeur j'étais 
dans mon cabinet, je parcourais votre histoire uni- 
verselle. Quel ouvrage! c’est là qu’on vous voit 
élevé au dessus du globe qui tourne sous vos pieds, 
saisissant par les cheveux tous ces scélérats illustres 
qui ont bouleversé la terre à mesure qu’ils se pré- 
sentent; nous les montrant dépouillés et nus, les 
marquant au front d’un fer chaud, et les enfonçant 
dans la fange de l’ignominie pour y rester à jamais. — 
Diderot to Voltaire“?. 


I cite Diderot’s compliment if only to show that the absolute 
vantage point granted the gardener is neither of my invention 
nor of that of the gardener himself. It is throughout the war a 
matter of common knowledge to the initiés that there is indeed a 
privileged spectator who is incorporating all events which occur 
of that tiny satellite contemplated from the garden into what is 
known officially as an ‘histoire universelle’, or into what is called 
more tellingly in the jargon shared by most of the initiés a ‘tableau 
des sottises humaines’. The very notion of a grand history which 
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is to include present events and which is somehow conceived of as 
‘tableau’, that is in terms of the purely visual rather than of the 
temporal, will be the object of my study in the following chapter. 
But for the moment, however, I shall restrict myself to an exami- 
nation of the contemporary events recorded therein, to those 
whose historicity is not really in question. For even these, as 
Diderot perceives with great accuracy, are conceived as occurring 
on what we have found to be the globule. 

In the following, then, I should like to turn once more to the 
language of the initiés, a language which is this case permits what 
might be considered to be rather menacing events to be seen from 
a perspective where they can be dismissed as ultimately insignit- 
icant to the rather Olympian spectator Diderot finds. It is in the 
language of the initiés that will be found the source of the lan- 
guage of the historian at his absolute vantage point; yet an exami- 
nation of the initiés in the present case can be a risky undertaking 
precisely because the converse is not true. This is to say that a 
language shared by correspondents who cannot be said, to use 
Diderot’s phrase, to be situated uniquely ‘élevé au dessus du 
globe’ precisely because they are very squarely situated on that 
very globe, is by definition not that spoken from an absolute 
vantage point. Yet their language in its dual optic does contain 
the latter—which validates an examination of it. 

With this caution in mind, in a sense it is the word ‘sottises’ in 
the working title of the Essai sur les mœurs which is the key; for 
it has its place both in the ambivalent perspective of the initiés 
located on the map and in the absolute one of the spectator who 
lifts himself off that map. If we turn then for a moment back to 
that gardener who has insisted on seeing the war raging around 
him in terms of a kind of theatre, it is clear that he has some 
difficulty in deciding on just what genre to assign that theatre to. 
From the very beginning the spectator has been aware not only 
of ‘tragic’ possibilities but of ‘comic’ ones as well. It is as if his 
very choice of a theatrical vocabulary gives him a certain diffi- 
culty of expression, for often the gardener-spectator gives the 
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impression of being torn between two poles. He writes, for 
example, to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg: ‘Portez vous bien 
madame et voyez d’un oeil toujours tranquile la sanglante tragé- 
die et la ridicule comédie de ce monde’. There are of course 
occasions when the spectator will opt simply for the comic, as 
when he writes to Théodore Tronchin: ‘Je ris aussi, mais tout 
bas. Ce monde est une plaisante comédie’#*. However, it should 
be noted that this last is sent to one of the most privileged of the 
initiés, one of that limited group which has free access to Les 
Délices. To the other correspondents, when the war is couched 
in theatrical terms it is generally couched in a kind of double 
theatrical perspective. One might cite a letter to Argental, one 
which is quite representative: ‘Il est vrai mon cher ange que dans 
les horreurs et les vicissitudes de cette guerre il y a eu des scénes 
bouffones comme dans les tragédies de Shakespear. Premiére- 
ment le roy de Prusse, qui a un petit grain dans la téte, fait un 
opéra en vers francais de ma tragédie de Mérope, en faisant son 
traitté avec l’Angleterre, et m’envoye ce beau chef d’oeuvre. 
Ensuitte quand il est battu, et que les hanovriens sont chassez 
d’Hanovre, il veut se tuer, il fait son paquet, il prend congé en 
vers et en prose. Moy qui suis bon dans le fonds, je luy mande 
qu’il faut vivre. . . . En qualité de spectateur de la pièce j’ay battu 
des mains dans un coin du parterre’#. In the final analysis it is 
indeed this ridiculousness of all event outside the garden, what 
might with justification be called the inconsequence of the con- 
tingency of all event, which explains not only what has been 
traditionally seen as an aspect of the content of the Essai sur les 
meeurs, but the form itself. However, a theatrical vocabulary isn’t 
really appropriate to formulate such inconsequence, especially 
since for Voltaire a theatrical vocabulary implies a rather rigid 
classical esthetic; consequently it is of some interest that having 


depicted all the inconsequence he should drop the language of 
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theatre and resort to the much simpler formula, with which he 
closes this same letter: ‘Pour moy je pense que ce monde est fou’. 

A world of ‘fous’ and ‘sots’ is in effect what is depicted in the 
Essai sur les meurs, and no language of theatre as Voltaire might 
understand it could possibly account for the outrageous incon- 
sequence of all event which it is precisely the privilege of the 
absolute spectator to relish. One need only think of a passage 
such as: ‘La religion chrétienne, qui devait humaniser les hommes, 
n’empéche point le roi Clovis de faire assassiner les petits régas, 
ses voisins et ses parents. Les deux enfants de Clodomir sont mas- 
sacrés dans Paris, en 533, par un Childebert et un Clotaire, ses 
oncles, qu’on appelle rois de France; et Clodoald, le frére de ces 
innocents égorgés, est invoqué sous le nom de saint Cloud, parce 
qu’on l’a fait moine”, Or one might recall the presentation of 
Peter the Hermit a bit later in the same text: ‘Il n’avait d'autre 
nom que Coucoupétre, ou Cucupiétre, comme le dit la fille de 
l’empereur Comnène qui le vit à Constantinople. Nous le con- 
naissons sous le nom de Pierre l’Ermite. Ce Picard, parti d’ Amiens 
pour aller en pèlerinage vers l’Arabie, fut cause que |’Occident 
s'arma contre l’Orient, et que des millions d’Européans périrent 
en Asie. C’est ainsi que sont enchainés les événements de l’uni- 
vers’. Such delight in the outrageousness of any notion of 
historical contingence is not unfamiliar to the initiés, nor is it just 
a function of an attitude to a remote past. We can read, for 
example, ina letter sent the king of Prussia in 1738: ‘Sila duchesse 
de Malborou n’avoit pas jetté l’eau d’une jatte au nez de milady 
Masham, et quelques goutes sur la reine Anne, la reine Anne ne 
se fût point jetée entre les bras des toris et n’eût point donné à la 
France une paix sans laquelle la France ne pouvoit plus se sou- 
tenir 

Such a language is a steadily refined art with Voltaire; and by 
the time he writes that section of his ‘histoire universelle’, which, 
detached, we now read under the title of Précis du siécle de 
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Louis XV, the historian is sure of attaining the desired effect. To 
cite just one example, we might take a description of the Irish 
adventurer Lally, whom Voltaire had in fact once known: ‘Si 
quelque chose peut nous convaincre de cette fatalité qui entraine 
tous les événements dans ce chaos des affaires politiques du monde, 
c’est de voir un Irlandais chassé de sa patrie avec la famille de son 
roi, commandant à six mille lieues des troupes françaises, dans une 
guerre de marchands, sur des rivages inconnus aux Alexandre, aux 
Gengis et aux Tamerland, mourant du dernier supplice sur le bord 
de la Seine, pour avoir été pris par des Anglais dans l’ancien golfe 
du Gange’s*. The passage is useful because not only does it con- 
tribute to the proof that the very contingence of all event is in 
itself absurd, but it shows as well that a figure who wanders 
across such a landscape is not very different from one of the char- 
acters in the contes. Lally, too, is one of Voltaire’s eternal exiles; 
it simply happens to be his misfortune that his own journey leads 
to no happy resting place. I draw this analogy between the Irish 
general and the characters in the tales precisely because Lally, 
like all the figures whom we shall encounter in the histories, is 
seen from that absolute vantage point at which Diderot places the 
historian. Ultimately the spectator-author observes all such 
figures with that disdainful mixture of rage and laughter which is 
Micromégas’s when he regards the animalcules through his glass. 

In short, the histories as they actually are, are not to be read as 
‘theatre’—as Voltaire’s own language would sometimes tend to 
suggest—but as a special genre, peculiarly adapted to a vision 
where all mankind, saving the jardinier and his initiés, can be 
summed up in a notation of fools and madmen. Such a notation 
has long been seen in formulation, and is in part the result of all 
the patient years during which the spectator-entomologist has 
indulged in his preoccupation with reducing all of mankind to the 
scale of insects. He had once written, for example, in the Lenin- 
grad notebooks: ‘Un homme fait sur la terre la méme figure qu’un 
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poux d’une ligne de hauteur et d’un cinquième de largeur feroit 
sur une montagne de 15000 pieds ou environ de circuit”5°. This is 
a language which Voltaire will polish to perfection and which he 
will never tire of using. For example, he will write near the end 
of his life in his Fragment sur l’histoire générale, in 1773: ‘Nous 
sommes sur ce globe comme des insectes dans un jardin: ceux qui 
vivent sur un chêne rencontrent rarement ceux qui passent leur 
courte vie sur un orme”. 

The jardinier, of course, whose garden is in fact situated on that 
very globe, and who writes to his imitiés who also spend their 
brief span on that same globe, cannot permit himself the luxury of 
calling men insects in his letters; but there is established within 
the language of the initiés that notion of the fous which, while an 
expression of a double optic, nonetheless contains the possibility 
of the absolute spectator’s perspective. And so it is that all during 
the war, the jardinier sends out letters where he is sometimes 
enraged, sometimes resigned, but always in the final analysis 
content. And as is invariably the case each correspondent receives 
his version. So it is that Charles de Brosses can read: “L’affaire des 
Russes n’est pas tirée au clair. Mais les apparences sont qu’ils ont 
perdu une très grande bataille. Laissons les fous s’égorger, et 
vivons tranquilles’. The marquis de Florian also receives a letter 
about the Russians: ‘Il est sûr que les Russes marchent. Voila la 
plus singulière position depuis la chute de l’empire romain. Il y 
aura toujours des fous qui se feront égorger, des fous qui se rui- 
neront, et des gens habiles qui en profiteront. Mais les plus habiles 
à mon sens sont ceux qui restent chez eux tranquilles’s*. And not- 
withstanding his supposed favouritism during the siege of 
Minorca, the jardinier can add a postscript to a letter to Elie 
Bertrand: ‘Point de nouvelles encor des fous français et des fous 
anglais’**. And continuing the perennial debate with the duchess 
of Saxe-Gotha, he writes: ‘Ah que ce meilleur des mondes 
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possibles est aussi le plus fou’s*. At the time of Damiens’s assassi- 
nation attempt the gardener cries out: ‘En France onest fou’s*. And 
the cry is never to cease. 

Bernard Chauvelin is informed in one letter: ‘Je pense que tout 
le monde est devenu fou’; but in another he is exempted from 
the general madness: ‘Je suis un grand babillard monsieur mais 
il est si doux de s’entretenir avec vous des sottises du genre 
humain’. An unidentified correspondent is told very succinctly: 
‘Qu’on est sot à Paris!’s® Brenles reads: ‘Je ne sais ce que c’est que 
ces prétendues lettres imprimées par ce fou de Néaume, mais je ne 
m’embarasse guère des sottises qu’on fait dans les pays où je ne 
suis pas”5°. Frederick receives his version: ‘On dit que Paris est 
plus fou que jamais, non pas de cette folie que le génie peut quel- 
quefois permettre, mais de cette folie qui ressemble à la sottise’st. 
This is not to say that the gardener is not interested in the folly; 
he writes to Thieriot: ‘Réveillez vous mon ancien ami, instruisez 
moy. Paris est il toujours bien fou?’*? Nor is neighbouring 
Geneva excepted from the madness that more and more the 
spectator is to find everywhere; the marquis d’Argence is told: 
“Vous voyez, Monsieur, qu’on est aussi sot à Genêve, qu’on est 
fou à Paris’**. In effect, everything outside the garden can be dis- 
missed in such a language. Voltaire writes to Chennevières: ‘Eh 
mon dieu pour quoy tant persécuter Helvetius et Didrot? quelle 
rage! Le monde est sot et fou”; and to Alembert: ‘Ce monde 
n’est il pas réellement un hôpital de fous?”es 

This language, of course, once again proves itself to be not just 
Voltaire’s but that of the entire circle. I shall cite just two examples. 
For one, when in the fall of 1755 Collini writes a letter both in 
prose and verse to his employer, his language is almost a pastiche. 
All the linguistic elements which constitute the notion of the 
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retreat are included, and he does not neglect to give attention to 
the follies to be found everywhere outside: “ella gusterà dunque 
de’ veri piaceri d’un solitario ritiro, di dove senza dubbio ella si 
riderà degl’honori e delle pazzie de gl’huomini. Questo ritiro èin 
un paese libero; felice lei!’ And in fact the very title of the work- 
in-progress as a ‘tableau des sottises humaines’ has so much 
become part of the jargon of the initiés that Frederick, for another, 
writes to the historian: ‘Si vous vouliez faire un Akakia, vous 
auriez bonne matiére en recueillant les sottises qui se font dans 
notre bonne Europe”. 

And for his part, in response to a rumour circulating in Paris 
that he has died, Voltaire pens a poem for Alembert, showing 
little displeasure and in fact seeming to enjoy the notion of having 
nothing to do with the madmen alive in the world he is supposed 
to have left behind: 

Vous m’apprenez que je suis mort, 
Je le crois, et j'en suis bien aise 
Dans mon tombau fort 4 mon aise 
De vos vivants je plains le sort. 
Loin du séjour de la folie. . . .*8 


iv 

Je me hate de dépécher le Cid et Cinna, afin d’étre 
tout entier 4 Pultawa et 4 Petersbourg. — Voltaire 
to count Shuvalov®. 

Ad urbem non descendet vates tuus. — Voltaire 
to Olivet”. 

Si j'étais d’une assez bonne santé pour voiager 
encor je sens que je ferais bien volontiers un tour en 
Lorraine. Mais je prendrais trop mal mon temps lors 
que vous en partez. — Voltaire to Devaux"). 


These three citations each represent a different expression of 
the gardener’s relationship with his globule. We have seen in all 
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the preceding that the garden itself is something which is only to 
be found at the end of a voyage. Furthermore since I began this 
chapter with Zadig’s discovery of the globule during the course of 
his journey, it might not be inappropriate to bring it to a close 
with some considerations on the relationship which the gardener, 
unlike Zadig or Micromégas, is henceforth to have with that 
object generally called the earth. 

In that which follows, then, I should first like to consider 
what is implied in the first of our citations, where the historian of 
Pierre le grand suggests to his correspondent that the very fact 
of his being historian implies that he is present in Russia. That 
is, I should like to present briefly some aspects of the visual 
journey across the globule which is feasible only to the absolute 
spectator. These visual journeys, we shall find in the following 
chapter, are in effect the very definition of Voltairean histori- 
ography. Secondly I should like, if only briefly, to consider 
another set of relationships which again imply a journey, but a 
journey which must by definition be presented in terms of one 
which cannot be realized. It is this journey which forever 
plagues the gardener who must consider that his garden remains 
located on what the absolute spectator can dismiss as the globule. 
And it is this kind of journey which is expressed in Voltaire’s 
remark to Devaux in the above citation. As for the second of my 
citations, it speaks for itself; at journey’s end the gardener must 
admit that he is indeed fixed. The remark to Olivet represents the 
gardener’s relation with the outside at what might be called its 
primary level—that is where the gardener and the garden are not 
lifted to any level of representation which might permit a journey 
of either the first or the second kind I have outlined. 

To take the two kinds of journey in order, then, it will be seen 
that to undertake to write what Voltaire tells Formont is to be 
‘le tableau des sottises humaines depuis Charlemagne jusqu’a nos 
jours”? is in effect to dispense with any temporal dimension to 
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the ‘history’ and to replace it with what might be called a purely 
spatial one. And in fact it would seem that Voltaire himself came 
to recognize the problem; his final title of Assaz sur les mœurs 
would place the work in more of an anthropological category, 
along with Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois, than in any historical 
one. In short, what I am saying is that by denying any kind of 
temporal axis the Æssai sur les mœurs becomes simply a kind of 
visual journey across the globule. Micromégas, it might be con- 
sidered, is capable of envisaging the object he contemplates in its 
spatial dimension but not in its temporal one. In the same way, it 
will be found that the so-called history permits a total vision, but 
one where all events occur as if simultaneously. In reading the 
book one has the sense of accomplishing a journey much like 
that recounted by /a vieille in Candide: ‘je traversai toute la Russie; 
je fus longtems servante de cabaret à Riga, puis à Rostock, à 
Vismar, a Leipsick, 4 Cassel, 4 Utrecht, a Leyde, a la Haye, a 
Rotterdam”. Such a journey occurs in space and not in time. 
Furthermore it would seem that this lack of a temporal dimension 
is directly linked with the fact that with the absolute spectator we 
are dealing with a two-term structure, one in which there is a 
total cleavage between author and character. 

With Voltaire historian, then, there is really no question of a 
past. He writes to Argental, for example: ‘J’achève cette maudite 
histoire générale’-—tempting us to see a temporal dimension— 
only to finish his sentence with ‘qui est un vaste tableau faisant 
peu d'honneur au genre humain’’*. We are then squarely placed 
back in a purely spatial one. And in fact whenever he is at work on 
one of his histories, the past events are always considered in terms 
of a kind of spectacle occurring in the present. While writing his 
Pierre le grand, for example, Voltaire informs Argental: ‘c’est un 
beau spectacle de voir Petersbourg naitre au milieu d’une guerre 
ruineuse et devenir une des plus belles et des plus grandes villes 
du monde, de voir des flottes où il n’y avait pas une barque de 
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pêcheur, des mers se joindre, des manufactures se former”. This 
is in the final analysis not at all different from what he has to say 
to Paris-Duverney about the events of the war to which he is 
presently witness: ‘Les événements présents fourniront proba- 
blement une ample matière aux historiens. L’union des maisons 
de France et d'Autriche après deux cent cinquante ans d’inimitiés, 
P Angleterre qui croyait tenir la balance de l’Europe abaissée en 
six mois de temps, une marine formidable créée avec rapidité, la 
plus grande fermeté déployée avec la plus grande modération: 
tout cela forme un bien magnifique tableau”. 

If I have put these two citations side by side, it is precisely 
because Voltaire Arstorien authorizes me to. It is he, after all, who 
is capable of putting the spectacle offered by the past and that of 
the present on the same axis, and in the same breath, as when he 
writes to Argental: ‘Me voyla occupé a juger Pierre le grand et 
Pamiral Bing’’’. The verb ‘juger’ would appear to be rather 
important to the historien; he uses it in a letter to Thieriot written 
some time before he has taken up the registering of the present 
war: ‘Je me suis mis gravement à juger les nations dans une espèce 
de tableau du genre humain’’*. And he comes back to his refrain 
in a letter to Argental: ‘Il faut que les nations soient jugées’”*. But 
what is interesting is exactly who he is about judging; and in this 
same letter to Argental, who has been pressing his friend for a 
completed version of the Orphelin de la Chine, Voltaire complains, 
not without some pride: ‘Pui-je songer au seul Gengis, quand je 
me méle du gouvernement de toutte la terre? Les japonais et les 
anglais, les jésuittes et les talapoints, les crétiens et les musulmans 
me demandent audiance. Vous avez beau me dire que la cause de 
Gengis doit passer la premiére’. There is no way, of course, of 
setting out this rather odd assortment of ‘nations’ on any tem- 
poral axis—which in itself is not without interest when we 
consider how in Candide there is a complete reversibility between 
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the Prussians who are the Bulgares of antiquity and the Bulgares 
who are the Prussians of the Seven years war. Similarly we will 
find that with Voltaire there is also a kind of anthropological 
reversibility, where the sauvage can be said to be equal to the 
civilisé and the civilisé to the sauvage. But what is equally interest- 
ing in Voltaire’s plaint to Argental is the implication that med- 
dling with all these nations is in effect one way of accomplishing 
a journey to them. 

As a case in point we may take that play just mentioned, the 
Orphelin de la Chine. It is a work brought along in Voltaire’s 
baggage from Prussia together with the first version of the ‘his- 
toire universelle’, and during his first two years at Les Délices 
Voltaire works on both at the same time. Since this is a play and 
the characters frankly characters, there is perhaps nothing sur- 
prising in finding the playwright claiming his possession of them 
in the terms he does in yet another letter to Argental: ‘je suis bien 
loin d’étre en état de refaire mes chinois. Ils iront comme ils pou- 
ront’, The same kind of claim in the same kind of language is 
used in a letter to the marquis de Thibouville: ‘Soit que je sois 
en état d’achever mes chinois et mes tartares, soit que je sois forcé 
de les abandonner’*!; and in the postscript to a letter for Jean 
Robert Tronchin: ‘Je n’écris à mad* de Pompadour qu’une lettre 
de compliment au sujet de mes chinois que je luy ay envoiez’**. 
To cite just one more example, on another occasion the author 
writes again to Argental: ‘Comment puis je, encore une fois, tra- 
vailler à mes chinois et à mes tartares?’s* 

Such an authorship, however, which couches itself in terms of 
a kind of total possession is not only characteristic of Voltaire, 
but is indicative of a total rupture between author and character. 
Character, then, is not character in any modern sense of the term; 
but rather mes chinois bear the same relationship to their author as 
do ants on an anthill to a spectator at an absolute vantage point. 
Consequently, and in fact in the correspondence, mes chinois come 
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to be fixed on that object called the globule and in such a way are 
subject to a kind of visit from the spectator of the globule. If we 
turn to the correspondence, then, it can be seen that it soon 
becomes part of its language to postulate a journey to China. Like 
all elements in that language it is some time in the making; and in 
the first instances the expression remains simply at the level of 
word-play, as when Voltaire complains to Argental: ‘Mon cher 
ange je ne m’acoutume guères à vivre loin de vous. Je me crois à 
la Chine’**. And it would seem to be a mere play with words, as 
when he writes to the marquis de Thibouville: ‘J’ay bien fait de 
ne songer qu’à des chinois. Vos français sont trop méchants’**. 
And although at first glance the connection might seem ten- 
uous, it is noteworthy that in this last remark the gardener is 
protesting his newly-acquired status and non-French, which 
claim in itself postulates the idea of a journey already accom- 
plished. Notwithstanding the gardener’s claim, however, of 
absolute distance from ‘vos frangais’ of Thibouville the fact 
remains that his garden has a real geographical location. Con- 
sequently, when that fact becomes only too painfully clear to the 
gardener, it is with alacrity that he seizes upon the idea of another 
kind of journey, one which would effectively lift him off the map 
and place him at a point so remote from ‘vos frangais’ that it can 
only be said to be located on the globule; we find him writing 
Argental: ‘En fin mon cher ange je suis vexé de tous côtez depuis 
un mois. La rapine et la calomnie me sont venues assaillir aux 
pieds des Alpes dans ma solitude. Où fuir? Il faudra donc aller 
trouver l’empereur de la Chine’**. The notion of such a journey 
eventually comes to be one of the standing lines of the corre- 
spondence of the time; on the occasion of one of those perennial 
scandals over an edition of the Pucelle we find a letter dated ‘aux 
Délices ou soydisant telles’ and sent to the comte de Choiseul: 
‘Je ne sçais plus à quel saint me vouer. Je trouverai toujours dans 
mon chemin st Denis qui me redemandera son oreille, st George 
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à qui j’ay coupé le bout du nez, et surtout st Dominique [all 
references to the mock epic]. Cela est horrible. Les mahométans 
ne me pardoneront pas ce que j’ay dit de Mahomet. Il me reste la 
cour de Pékin, mais c’est encor la famille des conquérants tar- 
tares. Je vois qu’il faudra pousser jusqu’au Japon’. 

Two things are worth noting in these last citations: for one, 
the journeys so postulated are so much mapped out on the globule 
with its lack of any temporal dimension that there is no problem 
of a passage from 18th-century Europe to the 13th-century court 
of Genghis Khan; secondly, a voyage across the globule is com- 
pletely open-ended, any place can be visited. This last is always 
the case with Voltaire playwright, so radical is the cleavage 
between author and character. When he writes to the duchess of 
Saxe-Gotha, who has just staged a private performance of Vol- 
taire’s Alzire, it is in these terms: ‘Je ne doute pas que Madame 
n’ait été contente de ses américains et de ses américaines. Quand 
on voit tant de malheurs et tant de cruelles folies en Europe, il 
n’est pas mal de faire un petit voiage au Pérou’®*. Here it might be 
remarked in passing that the cleavage between author and char- 
acter is in fact attested to by the author himself; ‘his’ Americans 
are just as readily the duchess’. On another occasion the play- 
wright informs Thieriot: ‘on vient d'imprimer une tragédie sous 
mon nom, intitulée Zulime. La scène est en Afrique. Il est bien vrai 
qu’autrefois ayant été avec Alzire en Amérique, je fis un petit tour 
en Afrique avec Zulime, avant d’aller voir Idamé à la Chine; mais 
mon voyage d’Afrique ne me réussit point”. Journeys, then, can 
be said to have been made to any place on the globule, and ever 
more remote ones can be proposed. To cite just one example, Vol- 
taire tells both the comte and comtesse d’Argental: ‘Pay été en 
Amerique et à la Chine. Il ne me reste que d’aller dans la lune’®*. 

Not accompanying the playwright quite so far, however, and 
remaining with the question of mes chinois, it must be seen that 
concomitant with the proposal of a journey to China is the lifting 
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of the garden itself to a level of representation where it can itself 
be labeled ‘China’. To so label it of course is to say once again 
that the journey has been accomplished, but also to lift the garden 
off the map. To mme de Fontaine, who appears to have been 
doing some leg-work for her dramatist uncle, Voltaire writes: 
‘Vous courez avec votre mauvaise santé aux invalides pour des 
Chinois. Tout Pékin est à vos pieds”. Such a line, too, is destined 
to become part of the fabric of the language of the initiés; for 
example, on the same day that Voltaire writes to mme de Fon- 
taine, he is also to be found writing to the duc de Richelieu: ‘Mon 
héros veut il ou dédaigne t'il que je luy dédie mes magots de la 
Chine? acoutumé aux homages de l’Europe, méprise t’il ceux de 
Pékin?’*? To call the garden Pékin is of course to allow the gar- 
dener still another representation of himself, a representation 
which he is only too quick to take up, as in this letter to Argenson: 
‘si l’auteur chinois peut amuser une heure et demi celuy qui depuis 
cinquante ans en çà l’honore de ses bontez, il sera plus fier qu’un 
conquérant tartare”, 

To call oneself ‘auteur chinois’ might in itself be a bit discon- 
certing for the unwary reader, for there is no way of determining 
whether this is to be read as ‘author of characters who are Chinese’ 
or as ‘author who am myself Chinese” However, it must be 
understood that both readings are correct. The cleavage between 
author and character being so total, the author can possess his 
characters as mes chinois or represent himself as chinois with rel- 
ative indifference. But it is also part of this system, as may be 
recalled from our first chapter, that never can it be said that the 
author represents the author. 

If we may turn now to a Voltaire engaged in piecing together 
another of his histories, to that figure who represents himself to 
Thieriot as ‘l’historiographe de toutes les Russies’®*, we find not 
only the same mechanisms at work whenever Voltaire is author, 
but also the problem of journey presented in an entirely different 
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fashion due to the very circumstance that Pierre le grand is com- 
missioned by the late tsar’s daughter. In short, to write the book 
itself grants once again a vision of a spectacle on a completely 
atemporal globule and consequently the possibility of a kind of 
visual journey across the globule. The sentence taken froma letter 
sent by Voltaire to Shuvalov with which I have headed this 
section is an expression of a journey considered on this latter 
level. At the same time, to write this particular history is to raise 
the problem of a journey taken in fact across the very landscape 
on which both the garden and the Russian capital are located. The 
gardener, then, is faced with two entirely different sets of relation- 
ships, and on two entirely different levels, between his garden 
and that which is to be found outside. I will treat these two sets of 
relationships in turn. 

On the one hand, then, we find, as with the Chinese for the 
author of the Orphelin de la Chine, that the Russians for the his- 
torian soon come to be ‘his’ Russians. This is only to be expected. 
It is also to be expected that the author should come to represent 
himself as Russian, as indeed he does, to cite just one example, in 
a letter to Alembert where he apologizes for his slowness to com- 
plete certain articles promised for the Encyclopédie: ‘mais c’est 
que je suis devenu russe’®®. What is particularly noteworthy with 
the Russians, however, is that while their author is writing about 
them during the reign of Peter, there are also Russians who 
during the reign of his daughter, the tsarina Elizabeth, are fighting 
in the Seven years war. Voltaire as correspondent is not to be 
laggard in realizing the possibilities inherent in such a fortuitous 
occurrence. Completely disregarding any question of a temporal 
dimension, he can have his Russians from the time of Peter fight 
in the present war. This is of course to situate the Seven years 
war as one of those things which occur on the globule. While it 
would seem that there might be some ambiguity in just which 
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Russians Voltaire is referring to when he boasts to Argental: 
‘Mes Russes prirent la Tauride il y a i8 ans”, there is none 
whatsoever when the same correspondent asks Formont: ‘Que 
dites vous de la défaite de mes Russes??? Nor is there any doubt 
about the transposition of ‘his’ historical Russians into those 
fighting the current war when Voltaire asks Collini: ‘Si Marie 
Terese et mes Russes ont quelques succez ne me les laissez pas 
ignorer”, The same is the case with a letter addressed to Chau- 
velin: “Vous connaissez la belle lettre de Luc où il parle si courtoi- 
sement de m" le duc de Choiseuil. J’ay bien peur que mes Russes 
n'aient pris aussi une lettre qu’il m’adressait’®*. In fact so complete 
is the temporal ambivalence in which these Russians are con- 
sidered by the disinvolved spectator of the war that they can 
just as easily be relegated to the status of ancient barbaric hords. 
In another letter to Argental, Voltaire asks: ‘Que dittes vous de 
Luc qui aprés avoir été frotté par mes Scites, veut entreprendre le 
siège de Dresde?’1 And of course there is always present that 
other ambivalence in the two-term system of Voltaire and his 
fools who act out their rôles on the globule, where the author can 
represent himself as his character: ‘Mes divins anges, courage. Je 
crois Luc bien mal mais je suis russe’191, 

On the other hand, the real interest in the actual moment of 
Voltaire’s composition of his Russian history lies in the fact that 
his commission from the tsarina also included an invitation to 
come to St Petersburg where he would be better able to consult 
relevant documents and archives. That the historian did not avail 
himself of the opportunity has led at least one critic to express a 
certain regret: ‘C’est ce contact du journaliste avec le réel qui 
manque à son Histoire de la Russie. Il est dommage qu'il ait 
renoncé au projet d’aller écrire son livre à Pétersbourg””*. Before 
adding our voice to the murmur of general discontent, however, 
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it should be considered how surprising it is for the jardinier to 
have entertained any such notion in the first place. And yet 
entertain it he does—but in terms fully coherent and consistent 
with his rôle as jardinier and not at all endangering to the concept 
of his jardin. 

The first recorded mention of any such ‘project’ to go to Russia 
is found in a letter to the duc de Richelieu. Voltaire gives the idea 
two lines: ‘L’autocratrice de touttes les Russies veut que j'aille à 
Petersbourg. Si j'avais vingt cing ans je ferais le voiage1®. In 
other words, from the very first such a voyage is expressed as 
something impossible; but rather interestingly the element which 
renders it impossible is expressed in a phrase written in the condi- 
tional. A voyage to the Russian court, then, is rejected out of 
hand, but it is kept as a kind of possibility. This might seem to be 
reading too much into one very short sentence, but the fact of the 
matter is that Voltaire is fascinated with the idea of such a journey 
even while rejecting it. Such can only be the conclusion from 
reading the gardener’s letters; in the next to survive he writes to 
Jean Robert Tronchin: ‘L’impératrice de Russie veut que j’aille a 
Petersbourg. Mais je vous réponds bien que je ne quitterai pas 
vos Délices’!**. And he begins the next, to Argental, with: ‘Moy 
aller à Petersbourg mon cher ange. Savez vous bien que ma petite 
retraitte des Délices est plus agréable que le palais d’été de l’auto- 
cratrice?”1% In none of these letters is there any possibility of the 
gardener’s actually setting out, but neither is the gardener 
incapable of not informing each of his znitiés of his refusal to do so. 
It will be seen that by dint of constant repetition an ‘impossible’ 
voyage becomes recuperated as one which is quite ‘possible — 
in virtuality. 

Each and every initié, then, receives during the first months of 
1757 his or her version of the line about a trip to Russia. Jean 
Robert Tronchin can read in the next letter sent him: ‘La lettre 
touchante que j’ay reçue du Roy de Prusse, et l’invitation que 
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l’impératrice de Russie me fait d’aller à Petersbourg, ne me feront 
pas quitter les Délices’15; Théodore Tronchin receives a note: 
‘Je mirai ny à Petersbourg où l’autocratrice m’appelle, ny à Berlin 
dont le despote m’a écrit une lettre bien touchante”°’; the duchess 
of Saxe-Gotha is not neglected: ‘La czarine veut que j'aille à 
Petersbourg écrire l’histoire de Pierre 1". Ah madame si j'allais 
quelque part ce serait à vos pieds’"*. This last letter is of particular 
interest because, even rejecting one journey, the gardener pro- 
jects another—but again in the conditional. But to continue with 
the story of Voltaire’s ‘project’ to go to Russia, the margravine of 
Bayreuth is duly informed: ‘L’impératrice de Russie me demande 
à Petersbourg’!"*; so is Cideville: ‘Le Roy de Prusse m’a écrit une 
lettre très tendre. L’impératrice de Russie veut que j'aille à 
Petersbourg écrire l’histoire de Pierre son père, mais je resterai 
aux Délices et à Monrion. Je ne veux ny roy ny autocratrice. J’en 
ay tâté, cela suffit’?°; and so is the comtesse de Lutzelbourg: ‘Le 
Roy de Prusse m’a écrit une lettre assez tendre de Dresde le 
19 janvier. La Czarine veut que j’aille à Petersbourg. Je me tien- 
drai dans la Suisse. J’ay tâté des cours’. In point of fact the 
closest the gardener ever comes to claiming he has seriously 
entertained the idea of making the trip is in a letter, again in the 
conditional, sent to Fedor Veselovsky, a functionary at the Rus- 
sian court: ‘Je ferais le voiage de Petersbourg si ma santé pouvait 
le permettre mais... 11? 

Certainly all these letters cannot be read as an expression ofany 
deep-seated desire of the exiled courtier with whom we began 
this study to be re-integrated into the world of the court, no 
matter what beits particular label ofthe moment. Yet nonetheless 
this reiterated refrain of postulating a journey, only then to 
reject it is a necessary one; in fact without such journeys which 
exist only insofar as they are virtual the very structure of the 
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garden would collapse. If we try to imagine the garden without 
such ‘journeys’, it readily becomes apparent that it would be 
simply the residence of the exile who would have no relationship 
whatsoever with the outside world, or that it would provide him 
with the false—because unrealizable outside the framework of a 
one-dimensional literature—vantage point of Micromégas. On 
the other hand, if we try to imagine a virtual journey, such as the 
one to St Petersburg, actually undertaken, we must come to the 
conclusion that again this would be to undo the very structure of 
the garden, because then the garden would be placed uniquely on 
that same map where are found all those other places to which the 
gardener chooses not to go. In the terms of my first chapter, the 
author would lose his ability to represent himself in that endless 
series of representations where he is other than himself; for it 
must be clear by now that with Voltaire jardinier we are not just 
dealing with a two-term structure where there is a cleavage 
between author and character, but with a three-term one lived out 
at the first person level, where there is a cleavage between the 
author and himself as spectator and between the author and him- 
self as participant. To achieve this three-term structure, then, it 
must be of the nature of the garden that it exist at the same time 
on the map with all other places and that it be lifted somewhere 
off it. Virtual journeys, ones expressed in conditional tenses, are 
the expression—and one might add, the guarantee—of this dual 
location of the garden. Whereas visual journeys across the globule 
grant only to the gardener his status as spectator, these latter 
ones grant him as well his status as participant. And we will find 
in chapter five that it is indeed part of the uniqueness of the gar- 
den structure that the spectator can be actor as well. 

Leaving, then, to a later section the question of the nature of 
the field in which a jardinier can in fact act, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that he must forever postulate himself as actor in 
that very spectacle of which he is spectator. It is not just a journey 
to St Petersburg which the jardinier entertains in its virtuality, 
but one to just about everywhere on the real globe. In short, each 
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initié is granted a sort of virtual visit from the gardener. Richelieu 
in Germany receives his: ‘Si j'étais moins vieux, moins infirme je 
n'écrirais point à mon héros, je viendrais en Allemagne, je serais 
témoin de sa nouvelle gloire. Mais Monseigneur je suis condamné 
par la nature a planter des choux, quand vous allez ceuillir des 
lauriers’®, Of course nothing in ‘nature’ prevents the cabbage- 
planter from journeying to see his hero; rather it is the very 
structure of his own invention. But the structure requires the 
continual postulation of such visits. Argental reads: ‘Je luy ay 
écrit, à cette Idamé Mlle Clairon, et si ma santé le permettait, 
j'irais l’entendre à Lyon. Mais je sens que je ne me transplanterais 
que pour venir vous voir mon cher ange. Je pourais bien faire 
cette partie l’année prochaine’; and he finds much the same 
thing in another letter: ‘Si je faisais des voyages ce serait pour 
vous.... Vous jugez bien que si je renonce a la Lorraine, je 
renonce aussi à Paris, où je pourrais aller comme à Geneve, mais 
qui n’est pas fait pour un vieux malade planteur de chous”115. 
Inevitably the garden, and the representations—vieux, malade, 
planteur—the correspondent can assume there, presents itself as 
an insurmountable obstacle. Argental is not alone in receiving 
such notice; the comtesse de Lutzelbourg has hers: ‘Si Marie 
Terese est victorieuse comme je l’espère, et si je suis en vie, ce que 
je n’espère guères, vous pouriez bien encor revoir à l’ile Jar votre 
ancien courtisan’!1f; and so does François Defresnay: ‘Si javais 
eu de la santé, et si j’avais pu me séparer de madame Denis j’aurais 
été voir jouer à Berlin l’opéra de Mérope que le roi de Prusse a 
composé sur certaine tragédie de ma façon, et je serais venu vous 
embrasser à Strasbourg’17. 

There is, however, no problem to be resolved; the gardener is 
not to leave his retreat. This is made abundantly clear in the very 
letters where the gardener postulates his journeys; for example, 
he writes to Germain de Ruffey at Dijon: ‘Aussi aurais je déjà fait 
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le voyage si je n’avais embrassé bien fermement le parti de la retraite 
pour le reste de ma vie. He puts the issue in a letter to 
Thieriot: ‘Vous saurez que l’impératrice reine [Maria Theresa] 
m’a fait dire des choses très obligeantes. . .. J'adore de loin. Je 
n’irai point à Vienne. Je me trouve trop bien de ma retraitte des 
Délices’. Rather what must be understood, and I shall return 
to this in chapter five, is that in the retraite itself can be recuperated 
all the elements of the world which the gardener has left behind. 
This last is implicit in some of the invitations to visit Les Délices 
which are sent to some of the initiés. To Charles Bordes who is 
returning from a visit to Italy, Voltaire writes: ‘Pai eu longtemps 
un extrême désir de faire le voyage dont vous revenez: mais à pré- 
sent je n’ai plus d’autre passion que celle de rester tranquile chez 
moi, et d’y pouvoir recevoir des hommes comme vous’1??. And 
in that multilingual jargon which it is their wont to use, Voltaire 
writes to Algarotti: ‘On m’assure que vous êtes parti de Venise 
après l’avoir instruite, que vous allez à Rome et à Naples. On me fait 
espérer que vous pourrez faire encore un voyage en France et 
repasser par Geneve; je le désire plus que je ne l’espère. . . troverà 
nel mio ritiro des Délices, un dilettante appassionato di tutto cid 
che scrivete, e non meno innamorato della vostra gentilissima 
conversazione. Je suis trop vieux, trop malade, et trop bien posté 
pour aller ailleurs; si je voyageais, ce serait pour venir vous voir 
à Venise; mais si vous êtes en train de courir, per Dio venite a 
Ginevra. Farewell, farewell121, 

Eventually, at Ferney, the garden will develop into a repro- 
duction, on the gardener’s own terms, of that world he has 
renounced. But at Les Délices the garden structure is not yet 
quite complete. This last may well be linked with the fact that 
Voltaire, who in the period immediately preceding his settling 
there had been somewhat neglectful of his trade as historian, should 
suddenly take it up again with a vengeance. From his first days in 
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his new garden Voltaire Azstorien reappears; as he writes to Riche- 
lieu: “Vous m’inspirez du goust pour l’historiographie depuis 
que je ne suis plus historiographe”??. Unable to travel away from 
his garden he adopts, for the moment at least, the privilege of the 
absolute spectator. He writes again to Richelieu, in August 1756: 
‘Je meurs de douleur de ne pas venir vous contempler tout 
rayonnant de gloire. Je me dépique en vous fourant dans une 
grande diable d’histoire universelle que jay commencée par 
Charlemagne et que je finis par vous. J’ay pris l’expédition de 
Mahon pour ma dernière époque’!**. 
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Un plus long conte 


Jay toujours pensé que l’histoire demande le 
même art que la tragédie, une exposition, un noeud, 
un dénouement, et qu’il est nécessaire de présenter 
tellement touttes les figures du tablau qu’elles 
fassent valoir le principal personage, sans affecter 
jamais l’envie de le faire valoir. — Voltaire to 
Shuvalov?. 


This sentence, written to the tsarina’s secretary about the history- 
in-progress of the late tsar Peter, is one of the most frequently 
cited by later students of a Voltaire Azstorien. It is also in many 
ways one of the least understood. For one thing it must be con- 
sidered that its author is not writing anything particularly new 
here; rather he falls back on a language which is so important to 
him that he knows it by heart. We find Voltaire writing from 
Berlin, as early as January 1752, about his Siècle de Louis XIV: 
‘J'ai prétendu faire un grand tableau des événements qui méritent 
d’être peints, et tenir continuellement les yeux du lecteur attachés 
sur les principaux personnages. Il faut une exposition, un noeud 
et un dénoûment dans une histoire, comme dans une tragédie, 
sans quoi on n’est qu’un Reboulet, ou un Limiers, ou un la 
Hode’. And we must go back twelve years before that, to Jan- 
uary 1740, where, in a letter sent from Brussels to Argenson in 
Paris, we finally arrive at the origin of the idea—and it is conceived 
as a very new idea at that: ‘je voudrais écrire une histoire de France 
à ma mode. J’ai une drôle d’idée dans ma tête: c’est qu’il n’y a que 
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des gens qui ont fait des tragédies qui puissent jeter quelque 
intérêt dans notre histoire sèche et barbare. Mézerai et Daniel 
m’ennuient: c’est qu’ils ne savent ni peindre ni remuer les pas- 
sions. Il faut dans une histoire, comme dans une pièce de théâtre, 
exposition, noeud, et dénotiment’*. Here we are in a sense at the 
birth of the history of Louis x1v, and it is noteworthy that the 
historian’s language is not to be altered one bit in the ensuing 
years. | 

There are of course essentially just two elements in this lan- 
guage, that of painting and that of theatre. It would be only too 
easy to over-emphasize the notion of theatre at the expense of 
that of the painting: Voltaire’s vocabulary inevitably turns the 
reader in such a direction. But at the same time it should not be 
neglected that the formulation of a tableau of human follies 
implies what is in fact a very pictorial concept with Voltaire. To 
cite just one example, he writes in a letter to Thieriot: “Le tableau 
des sottises du genre humain depuis Charlemagne jusqu’a nos 
jours est ce qui m’occupe, et je trempe mon pinceau dans la palette 
du Caravage quand je suis mélancolique’. Or frequently, when 
it is a question of giving a title to that vast historical work which 
today we read in its truncated form as the Essai sur les mœurs, 
Voltaire, having used the word ‘history’, will catch himself up 
and set the matter straight. Thus he writes to Argental about 
‘cette histoire générale ou plutôt de cette peinture des misères 
humaines, de ce tableau des horreurs de dix siècles’s. And once 
again it is my contention that such metaphors are never idle ones 
with Voltaire: if taken seriously the language here is in fact telling 
and will help to refine any definition of what the historical 
corpus is. 

Both elements of the language, then, the theatrical and the 
pictorial, refer to the same object, the histories. And if we con- 
sider both aspects together, it becomes readily apparent that 
although we are confronted with something which may well be 
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termed theatre, it is theatre of a very special sort. The suggestion 
is that—as on a vast, baroque canvas—all the events of the so- 
called tragedy are seen simultaneously: although for his part the 
spectator-reader is subject to requirements of time, being able to 
contemplate only one incident at a time, the subject matter itself 
escapes any such restraint. In the final analysis, then, painting in 
the manner of Caravaggio is a serious expression of the kind of 
theatrical spectacle, or spectacular theatre, which is contemplated 
on the globule. And once again it will be found that the painting 
which Voltaire has in mind is one which is an embodiment of 
what for the modern reader can only be considered a kind of 
turning-over of any historical axis onto a spatial one. 

As is so often the case, however, critics have tended not to take 
Voltaire seriously enough and have instead been content to see 
in the remarks just cited a simple affirmation of the historian’s 
concern with the ‘literary’ aspects of his work. In short, critics 
have been satisfied to read in such remarks a kind of proof of 
why the histories can be considered an ‘art form’, ultimately of 
why they are pretty. But this would be to put the reader on as 
dangerous a ground as would do those who drive themselves at 
all costs to recuperate Voltaire’s objectivity and/or his accuracy 
as an historian. This last is the case, to take one example, of 
Pomeau who would seem to feel the need to justify—which I 
would consider unnecessary—Voltaire’s histories with a state- 
ment that: ‘Des oeuvres telles que la Guerre de 1741 et le Précis 
du Siècle de Louis xv suppléent à l'insuffisance du journalisme 
contemporain. On y trouve des détails comme en rapportent les 
correspondants de nos quotidiens. Moreover, to justify in this 
way is not particularly satisfactory even in Pomeau’s terms since: 
first, a good many, if not most, of the ‘détails’ recorded in both 
works were in fact to be found in contemporary journalism, only 
a fraction of the historian’s sources are private; secondly, 
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contemporary journalism was of surprisingly good quality and 
complete in its treatment, if of limitedcirculation—a reading of the 
correspondence showing the latter to be of no problem where it 
is a question of Voltaire; thirdly, Voltaire’s histories, while to an 
extent written from day to day in a way reminiscent of ‘jour- 
nalism’, do not at all fulfill the same functions as a newspaper. It 
must be remembered that they are to be published after the events 
in question, and are in fact significant to us precisely because they 
are a transformation of the event recorded by the so-called 
journalist. Here, then, the problem raised by Pomeau is quite 
serious; for he would be asking for a misreading of the enormous 
quantity of both mémoires and histories produced in the eight- 
eenth century and which help to make the century what it is to us. 
The question remains to be treated at length although I should 
like to suggest at least in part the ground-rules. The two genres 
are in fact intimately related and clearly are to be considered in 
terms other than those of journalism—although 18th-century 
journalism may in its turn reveal itself to be a sub-category of the 
genres in question. The matter of the historian’s ‘détails’, then, 
and there are various kinds, will be seen to be different. 

If the present reader will permit, we may simply say here that 
it is evident that the histories are indeed an ‘art form’ and that 
it is just as evident that the historian takes great pains to be 
accurate, sometimes even to be objective—often succeeding to 
a respectable degree. Unfortunately to take either of these claims 
as a point of departure would be not to reply to any particularly 
important questions and, more seriously perhaps, would be to 
condemn from the outset any fruitful inquiry into the question 
of Voltairean historiography because it would not permit the 
critic to extricate himself from the endless circular argument 
which is set up by those who would attempt to judge the matter 
from their own standards of what the histories should have been. 
Rather, if we are to come to any understanding of what are, it is 
true, particularly refractory ‘histories’, it would seem useful to 
begin by accepting as true what their author thought he was 
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writing and what the writings themselves claim to be. It will be 
found that in the case of Voltaire the two truths correspond to a 
remarkable degree. 

Before proceeding, however, with what must necessarily be a 
brief confrontation with the works themselves, it might be useful 
to compensate somewhat for that brevity by turning to the lan- 
guage which readers contemporary to Voltaire used in making 
their own definition of the historian’s gigantic edifice. The 
popular notion of the writer misunderstood in his time not- 
withstanding, a contemporary reader’s judgment read by a later 
reader often affords an insight, a kind of privileged critical 
vantage point, made possible because the writer and the reader 
for whom he writes do share the kind of common language I 
have been describing. To this effect, and to help see just what new 
thing has indeed been achieved by Voltaire historian—for cer- 
tainly his claim to originality is not in the least pretentious, 
nothing of the like having been written before in the French 
language—we may once again cite a sample of that language 
spoken by the znitiés. Cideville writes a long letter of praise upon 
receiving his presentation copy of the Essai sur les mœurs. This 
document which has come down to us in mutilated form warrants 
citing at length: 

‘Jl est vray, très jllustre et très cher ami, que je n’aimay guères 
l’histoire tant que j’en pris une idée générale dans, . . . dans Puf- 
fendorf et autres pareils rapsodistes: il est vray que le diffus 
Limiers, le pédant Norberg m’ennuyérent par le récit ténébreux 
et plat des faits et gestes du Dom Quichote de Bender [Charles x11 
of Sweden] dont vous estes L’Elégant. ... 

L’histoire n’est qu’un plus long conte: on m’en fait perdre le 
fil où le Trait quand on l’embarasse dans des circonstances et des 
détails jnutiles, mais je ne quitte point un Conteur qui, comme 
Xenophon, Thucydide, Saluste, Tacite, Bossuet, et Vous, me 
peint les Evénemens et les acteurs principaux des scénes du 
Théâtre du Monde; cependant malgré le plaisir qui m’arreste à ces 
représentations, malgré leur art 4 me cacher les cordes des 
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machines, j’y vois reparoitre sans cesse, avec la différence peu 
sensible d’un casque, d’un Turban ou d’un chapeau, des Princes 
foibles ou méchans également renversés de leur Trône en usur- 
pateurs, partout les Prestres sont fourbes intéressés et les peuples 
trompés et opprimés. Vous avés senti le vice de ce genre, Écrivain 
charmant, et pour éviter la monotonie des faits, vous y avés joint 
l’histoire plus variée du Coeur et de Pesprit... à l’aide de cet arti- 
fice les siècles se succèdent et ne se ressemblent plus. . . . Grâce à 
vostre main adroite et sûre qui sait... et tracer, passe sous mes 
yeux. . . . Espace borné et selon l’ordre des lieux et des Temps, le 
spectacle immense de |’ Univers. Si je séjourne dans cet agréable 
voyage vous ne m/arrestés que dans les endroits dignes d’une 
plus grande attention”. 

The interesting thing is not just that on so many points is 
Cideville’s language identical with Voltaire’s, that he too sees 
history writing as the same sort of hybridization of playwriting 
and painting, that the characters in the various scenes from the 
‘théâtre du monde’ are painted; such a common language is only 
to be expected. In fact the language is so inevitable that the fore- 
warned reader may be pardoned his certainty that the missing 
infinitive which originally went with ‘tracer’ in the second para- 
graph must have been another verb expressing the plasticity of 
the kind of play which is in question. In a sense, however, Cide- 
ville goes one necessary step beyond what I have said so far 
when he calls the historian a ‘conteur’. Nor is this just isolated 
praise. Writing to a third party, Charles Du Boullay, whom there 
is no need to flatter, Cideville has recourse to the same notion; he 
says of the author of the Æssai sur les mœurs: ‘Il dépouille les faits 
intéressants des détails inutiles. C’est un agréable conteur qui, 
sans une précision sèche, écarte de ses récits les circonstances dont 
on peut se passer. On ne peut quitter cette lecture de l’histoire qui 
communément fatigue et fait bailler; les petits maîtres et les petites 
maîtresses ont quitté les romans pour ce livre amusant’. 
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Such examples have their use; for it is important in rebuttal to 
those who would see only literary embellishments which make 
Voltaire’s histories such pleasant reading that, when Cideville 
proclaims ‘l’histoire n’est qu’un plus long conte’, he is referring 
not to just the history book in his hands but to the actual stuff as 
well which becomes that book. The corrective is not without its 
point, for it allows the modern student to say what would have to 
be said anyway—that the Essai sur les mœurs and Candide are 
essentially expressions of the same vision of the same object, the 
globule. In saying this, of course, I do not mean to neglect cer- 
tain fundamental distinctions, such as the difference in the two 
books in the relationship between the author and his characters. 
Certainly Candide bears a relationship to Voltaire that no 
character in the histories does. However, it must also be said that 
the relationship between Candide, until his privileged relation- 
ship from the métairie at Constantinople, and that which Cideville 
calls ‘le spectacle immense de |’ Univers’ is ultimately no different 
from that of the other characters—be they called Peter, Louis, or 
Charles. In all four cases the essential thing is that the author is 
toying with his globule. And we have already noticed in passing a 
certain physical quality to the universal historian’s language which 
indeed warrants our use of the word ‘toying’: ‘Le Gange et le 
fleuve jaune m’occupent sur les bords du lac Leman où je me 
meurs”, Voltaire informs Argental. Of course the mechanisms in 
Candide are much more elaborate since the hero’s final privileged 
relationship is guaranteed from the first page of the book, Can- 
dide being about—and the reader is aware if this—the exile who 
has already been permitted to enter into the new Jerusalem, who 
is allowed ina certain measure to remove himself from the globule. 
For their part Charles, Louis and Peter are forever relegated to 
that globule. 

I do not mean to take credit, then, for the notion that Voltaire’s 
histories are contes; for not just Cideville but many of the initiés 
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read them that way. And so recent a critic as Pomeau has called 
the history of Peter a conte philosophique, albeit for reasons which 
would admit just about every work ever written to the genre: ‘En 
revanche, les Anecdotes sur Pierre le Grand prennent allure d’un 
conte philosophique. La personnalité de l’auteur s’y peint à tra- 
vers celle du tsar, alerte, malicieux, actif, ennemi des prêtres sur- 
tout, et ressemblant à Zadig dont il est contemporain’. More 
tellingly, however, Pomeau also remarks about the historian: 
‘Son style historique, comme la vie concréte, est tissé de menus 
détails. ... L’art du détail signifiant s’apparente à celui du 
conteur, et l’on observe que Voltaire n’est venu à ce genre qu'après 
s'être exercé à écrire l’histoire. While it may be necessary to 
refine the phrase since, as Pomeau himself has had occasion to 
mention elsewhere, the source of this ‘art du détail’ is not in the 
histories but in the epic poem, the Henriade, which in a sense 
serves notice on what the succeeding histories will be, and while 
it may be dangerous to speak of Part du détail signifiant since in 
fact all the piling up of detail serves precisely to demonstrate the 
impossibility of any sense to history, Pomeau’s intuition is 
essentially right since it is this ‘art du détail’ which is in both 
genres the expression of the silly contingence of all event, of all 
which transpires on the diminished globule. 

Cideville’s thought, then, that the stuff of history is a conte may 
help us to see that the history book is to be considered a conze as 
well. For the moment, knowing the close relationship of the 
correspondents, we may accept as definition of conte those books 
which are passed from hand to hand, to the great pleasure of all 
the initiés, ever since the publication of Zadig in 1747. An initié 
such as Cideville can only mean one sort of conte when writing 
to Voltaire. 

It may be appropriate to recall, however, one essential aspect 
of the genre of conte which I have not fully dealt with hereto- 
fore, that of what may be called temporal ambiguity. All of the 
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tales to a greater or lesser degree are partly structured on what we 
can refer to as a reversibility of past and present. The example 
which comes most readily to mind is that of Le Monde comme il va 
where not only is there spatial ambivalence, where Paris is a near 
eastern capital and vice versa, but a temporal one since Paris is an 
ancient near eastern capital (Persépolis) and vice versa. The same 
is of course the case with the city of Babylone in Zadig. 

It is interesting, however, that Cideville, playing with a notion 
dear to the author of the ‘tableau des sottises humaines’, that all 
centuries are equally barbaric, that they resemble each other 
perfectly and are in a sense identical—in his letter of appreciation 
for his presentation copy Cideville speaks in terms of the very 
newness of Voltaire’s achievement, where ‘les siécles se succédent 
et ne se ressemblent plus’—does not speak of the book which 
recounts the conte which all history reveals itself to be, as itself a 
conte, but instead as theatre. He lauds his friend for ordering, 
then, that which is essentially in itself chaotic, for putting into an 
‘Espace borné et selon l’ordre des lieux et des Temps, le spectacle 
jmmense de l'Univers’. In a sense, according to Cideville, histo- 
rical time has been recovered, the chapters of the book do start at 
the time of Charlemagne and do continue down to the present. 
But on the other hand it must not be neglected either that what is 
at play in the book is not so much historical time as the historian’s 
time. History itself remains something where all the centuries con- 
tinue to resemble each other, where, as for Voltaire, they are to be 
found side by side on a grandiose stage. And so it is that to 
explain the achievement of the new kind of book before him, 
Cideville has recourse to a language which plays with the tradi- 
tional one of the dramatist and the unities of place and time. 

If, then, we can speak of the historian’s time, it must be seen 
that this in no way impinges on the historical spectacle itself. Thus 
it is that in the letter which had accompanied the presentation 
copy sent to Cideville, Voltaire can feel free to reassure his friend 
that the order in which the history had perforce to be written is not 
really that important: ‘Mon cher et ancien ami je souhaitte que le 
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fatras dont je vous ay surchargé vous amuse. J’ay vu un temps où 
vous n’aimiez guères l’histoire. Ce n’est après tout qu’un ramas de 
tracasseries qu’on fait aux morts. Mais à propos de Pierre Damien 
lisez le chapitre de Henri quatre. On peut prendre et laisser le 
livre quand on veut. Les titres courants sont au haut des pages. 
Cela soulage le lecteur, il lit ce qui l’intéresse, et laisse le reste”?. 
Not only is the reader invited to watch only those scenes which 
interest him, but it is implicit in the letter that past events are to be 
watched with the same eye as present ones. 

The latter point is in fact a constant leitmotive of the histories 
themselves. In the Essai sur les mœurs we read, for example: ‘Les 
mêmes folies semblent être destinées à reparaître de temps en 
temps sur la scène du monde”. And as in the letters about the 
Seven years war, that which is seen as ‘folie’ on the universal 
stage is just as susceptible of being ‘tragédie’: in both words are 
summed up expressions of a single view of the same object. We 
read further along in the same history: ‘La terre est un vaste 
théâtre où la même tragédie se joue sous des noms différents’*. 
This last justifies Cideville’s notion of history. And this will be 
the final vision of that spectator who, his great work as an historian 
behind him, will tend to look more and more out from his garden 
and find not so much the spectacle of history as the spectacle of 
all nature—which nature reveals as little sense as there has been 
found to be sense in history. So it is that in a text composed 
toward the end of his career, the Lettres chinoises, indiennes, et 
tartares, Voltaire writes: ‘Je sais fort bien qu’il est nécessaire que 
je sois trompé a tous les moments par tous mes sens.... La 
nature nous fait une illusion continuelle: mais c’est qu’elle nous 
montre les choses, non comme elles sont, mais comme nous 
devons les sentir. . . . La nature est un grand opéra dont les déco- 
rations font un effet d’optique™*. 

It is certainly not with any surprise, then, that we find that in 
each one of the histories event is assumed into the same language 
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into which we have found the Seven years war to be put. Over and 
over we read, for example, sentences such as this one from the 
Essai sur les mœurs: ‘Ces tragédies sanglantes se jouaient sur le 
théâtre de Rome, mais petit et ruiné, et celles des Césars avaient 
pour théâtre le monde connu”*. And it is with no surprise that 
we find the writer only too happy to be able to reduce the size 
of his stage. In a similar way, Voltaire, writing in the same text 
about the Saxon kingdoms of England, declaims: ‘Il y a des 
temps où la terre entière n’est qu’un théâtre de carnage’. And 
later we find him again quite content to reduce their size to the 
proportions of the globule, when he writes of them as of ‘sept 
petits cantons malheureux, qu’on appela royaumes”#. It is this 
littleness of event which betrays itself at every turn in the Essai 
sur les mœurs. Voltaire writing, for example, of the disorders of 
the Carolingian succession sees that: ‘Toute cette histoire n’est 
que celle de quelques capitaines barbares qui disputaient avec des 
évêques la domination sur des serfs imbéciles’?. Nor is the view 
restricted to just the one history; the same sort of thing is found 
throughout the Précis du siècle de Louis xv: ‘Mais la Porte 
dédaigna de se mêler des querelles de deux petits peuples qui se 
disputaient des rochers sur les côtes d’Italie [Corsica and Sar- 


dinia]’?°. 


ii 
Cette partie de l’Italie devenait une scène san- 
glante dans ce vaste théâtre de la guerre qui se fai- 
sait du Danube au Tibre. — Précis du siècle de 


Louis xv}, 
Tout était favorable alors dans tant de différentes 


scènes du théâtre de la guerre. — Précis du siècle de 


Louis XV??. 
Voici comment cette nouvelle scène s'ouvrit. . .— 


Précis du siècle de Louis xv”. 
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Within the histories, then, event is invariably seen; and it is 
seen as theatre. Although it would not be possible to give an 
exhaustive catalogue, several examples will be helpful. In the 
Essai sur les mœurs we find in a description of the wars of the 
roses the standard Voltairean language: ‘cette longue et sanglante 
tragédie n’était pas à son dénoûment’#. Or we find the term 
pendant to ‘tragédie’ in the account of the refusal of two Floren- 
tine monks to submit themselves to an ordeal by fire during the 
troubles occasioned by Savonarola: ‘ils ne donnèrent point l’af- 
freuse comédie qu’ils avaient préparée’. Elsewhere we find a 
passage which treats pope Alexander vi and Charles viii of France: 
‘Le pape, ayant juré de ne plus inquiéter le roi dans sa conquéte, 
sortit de sa prison, et reparut en pontife sur le théâtre du Vatican 
... et pour achever la scéne’**. Or, when it is time for the histo- 
rian to write about the council of Constance, he is careful to 
construct his stage, giving one more example of the striking 
plasticity of the form in which he writes: ‘Sur le bord occidental 
du lac de Constance, la ville de ce nom fut batie, dit-on, par 
Constantin. Sigismond la choisit pour être le théâtre où cette 
scène devait se passer’?’. It becomes more and more clear to the 
reader that it is not so much a question of the emperor’s choosing 
the scene as that of Voltaire’s doing so. In the final analysis the 
Essai sur les mœurs is in fact a kind of play which is to be read; for 
one thing all the stage directions and scenic indications are care- 
fully given to the reader. 

For the moment, however, it is worth noting that all of the 
scenes mentioned above imply a certain spectator. What is inter- 
esting is that we discover that in fact there are several levels of 
spectator. For example, there are what might be termed specta- 
tors from within the play: when Alexander appears on the theatre 
of the Vatican, or Sigismund on that which he has chosen for his 
council, they will in effect do so in order to be seen. This is to a 
remarkable degree quite explicit in the histories. For example, in 
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the Précis du siècle de Louis xv, when the scene of the naval 
engagements between the British and the French for control of 
India is being described, the very language at the historian’s dis- 
posal invited the presence of witnesses within the history. At 
times the presence of these witnesses can strike the modern 
reader as somewhat gratuitous since they were not in point of fact 
physically present at what they watch; thus: ‘ces flottes vont au 
dela du Gange se livrer des combats a la vue des plus puissants 
empires, spectateurs tranquilles d’un art et d’une fureur qui n’ont 
point encore passé jusqu’à eux’. 

This structure is highly refined by the time Voltaire comes to 
write the Précis, and it pervades the book. In fact, most of the 
time, the spectator who is present at the spectacle doesn’t seem 
especially misplaced. Such for example is the scene where the 
writer takes obvious pleasure in describing—in fact in terms of a 
coup de théâtre—the young and persecuted Maria Theresa who 
appears before the only subjects loyal to her cause during the war 
of the Austrian succession, the Hungarians, her child in her arms, 
brings the people to tears. In other instances Voltaire creates 
battle scenes which are watched by an entire populace. It is known 
that this is a fact of 18th-century warfare, but what is interesting 
is the way in which the historian exploits it: ‘Peu de jours après, 
le prince de Lobkovitz est obligé de se retirer vers Rome (2 no- 
vembre 1744). Le roi de Naples le poursuit; le premier était vers 
une porte de la ville, le second vers l’autre; ils passent tous deux le 
Tibre; et le peuple romain, du haut des remparts, avait le spectacle 
des deux armées’*. The mixture of past and present tenses here, 
while being a perfectly ordinary style of history writing, is worth 
noting because it will ultimately enable the spectacle to be in the 
present to both those other spectators, Voltaire and his reader. 

For in effect, restricting ourselves to these same pages from the 
Précis, it must be seen that the spectator within the history is a 
kind of stand-in for those other spectators. Sometimes this is 
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quite understated, and it is not actually said who the spectator is. 
We read, for example, about another scene, which occurred after 
the French victory at Fontenoy: ‘Le roi de France allait de régi- 
ment en régiment; les cris de victoire et de vive le roi, les chapeaux 
en Pair, les étendards et les drapeaux percés de balles, les félicita- 
tions réciproques des officiers qui s’embrassaient, formaient un 
spectacle dont tout le monde jouissait avec une joie tumul- 
tueuse”. The joy is just as much ours who are considered to be 
present. In this context it may be worth recalling that the subject 
of the verb voir is often an ambiguous one with Voltaire; and we 
find instance after instance where it is important that the subject 
be as unspecific as possible, precisely to permit the reader and the 
author their privileged situation as spectator: ‘On voyait du fau- 
bourg de Liége, comme d’un amphithéatre, les deux armées: celle 
des Français de cent vingt mille combattants, l’alliée de quatre- 
vingt mille. Les ennemis s’étendaient le long de la Meuse”1, 
Despite, however, his use of the ambiguous on as subject for the 
spectacle to be found in the Précis du siécle de Louis xv, through- 
out most of the earlier Essai sur les mœurs the historian has been 
much more explicit. From the very beginning both the nature of 
the spectacle and the identity of the spectator are never in ques- 
tion: ‘C’est ainsi que vous verrez, dans ce vaste tableau des 
démences humaines, les sentiments des théologiens, les supersti- 
tions des peuples, le fanatisme, variés sans cesse, mais toujours 
constants à plonger la terre dans l’abrutissement et la calamité’s?. 
It is not necessary to recall the kind of attitude with which ‘vous’, 
the potential reader, is invited to contemplate all the horror. 
Moreover this language of ‘vous verrez’ is one of the basic lin- 
guistic structures in the Æssai sur les mœurs, and it is found 
repeated at every moment: ‘Vous verrez au contraire, en France, 
les jésuites du parti d’Hincmar poursuivre autant qu’ils le pour- 
ront les jansénistes attachés aux dogmes de Godescalc’s*. This 
last passage is doubly interesting because, while the situation 
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being described has nothing whatsoever to do with Jesuits and 
Jansenists in 18th-century France, the spectator is nonetheless 
advised to see these people with gothic names precisely as Jesuits 
and Jansenists and vice versa. It is this kind of spectacle which 
the spectator is invited to watch when in Candide Prussians 
become Bulgares. But the language is important in its own right. 
Examples abound: ‘Vous êtes frappés de cette haine et de ce 
mépris que toutes les nations ont toujours eus pour les Juifs’*. 
And the tone can be quite insistent as ‘vous’ is instructed to keep 
a sharp watch: ‘Vous regardez en pitié toutes ces scènes d’absur- 
dité et d'horreur’. As is invariably the case the spectator’s 
attitude is expected to be coincident with that of the gardener 
who observes the tragi-comedy of the Seven years war with all 
the ‘pity’ of so olympian an observer. 

Such a note of instruction is ever present, and the reader soon 
comes to see that a kind of complicity on the most obvious level 
is at work between him and the author. Often ‘we’ are spectators 
together: ‘Ce qui se passait alors en France du temps de Philippe 
le Bel, au commencement du x1v® siècle, doit attirer nos regards”, 
And frequently, so that he will not forget, this ‘vous’ is reminded 
of just what he has already seen: ‘Vous avez vu les papes donner 
l'empire, le Portugal, la Hongrie, le Danemarc, |’Angleterre, 
l Aragon, la Sicile, presque tous les royaumes’*’. Here one cannot 
help but recall the justness of Cideville’s remark that the reader’s 
experience is one of a voyage: ‘Si je séjourne dans cet agréable 
voyage vous ne m’arrestés que dans les endroits dignes d’une plus 
grande attention’**. And so it is that the present tense which the 
author uses when again describing the events surrounding Savo- 
narola and Pico della Mirandola takes on added force: ‘C’est à 
Florence et à Rome, chez les peuples alors les plus ingénieux de 
la terre, que se passent ces deux scènes différentes’. 
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The consequences of this invitation to a spectator in the second 
person are multiple. On the one hand I do not mean to suggest 
that Voltaire is the first historian to address his history in such a 
way, nor the last. One is inevitably reminded of Bossuet’s Histoire 
universelle which Voltaire consciously tries to outdo and which 
also had been addressed to a second person reader—and where, 
it may be noted, if history is not spectacle in the Voltairean sense, 
it is nonetheless spectacle. Yet on the other hand the invitation 
to the reader-spectator must not be considered just a banal 
literary device without any real value, for it is instead an utterly 
coherent and logical element in the language in which the Essaz 
sur les mœurs is written. In my second chapter I have already 
had occasion to refer to the connivance with the initiés who were 
involved as characters in the writing of at least part of the histo- 
ries. Here it must be seen that an analogous connivance is at the 
heart of all the history writing. 

Voltaire had once begun his Philosophie de l’histoire with ‘Vous 
avez demandé ...’ And while the text was not published until 
1764, it is generally agreed that it had been begun some twenty 
years earlier at Cirey and that ‘vous’ is a function of the book’s 
being the embodiment of a dialogue with mme Du Châtelet, who 
had in fact always manifested a supreme indifference to history 
books. This is a very reasonable conclusion, one which is justified 
by the personal tone of the lines addressed to ‘vous’ in the book. 
However, what is even more interesting is that nothing should be 
changed in the edition of 1764, that the book should still be 
addressed to its reader in the same way, and that the same reader 
should be invited to watch the spectacle along with the author. 
What we discover is, of course, that in point of fact these his- 
tories, like all of Voltaire’s work, are a kind of epistolary litera- 
ture. As we have seen the Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne to be 
in a meaningful way a kind of letter written to Pope—keeping in 
mind that private letters always have a kind of public function for 
Voltaire, that is within his group of initiés—the Philosophie de 
l’histoire and the Essai sur les mœurs are written to someone. It is 
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quite possible, even in the second case, to consider this ‘vous’ to 
be mme Du Châtelet. Although by 1761 and 1764 mme Du Chà- 
telet had long been dead, this would be no stranger than to have 
written the poem on the Lisbon disaster ‘to’ Alexander Pope, 
who in 1765 had been dead some twelve years—especially if we 
recall that the two histories had in some form originally been 
undertaken at Cirey. But the discussion is ultimately irrelevant 
since, as with the Lisbon poem, the histories are written ‘to’ any 
initiate reader, to all the zmitiés who are capable of sharing the 
spectator-author’s privileged vantage point. It would seem then 
that, as in all of Voltaire’s work, the reader is not an ordinary, 
passive reader, but a necessary accomplice. The reasons for his 
necessity need not be explored here although it may be helpful to 
consider that the game is quite complex. Not only is the author 
spectator, but he is essentially a staged spectator and consequently 
requires his audience as well. But, for his part, a staged spectator 
must needs be apart from the spectacle of which he is spectator. 
The resolution to the problem of the spectator who is to be seen 
in his rôle as spectator, then, is precisely to be found in the 
system of a circle of fellow spectators who are invited to share 
the spectator’s position in order to see it. It is for this reason that, 
while it is not necessary to claim, for example, that the ‘vous’ of 
the Philosophie de l’histoire is mme Du Châtelet, it is paradoxically 
necessary that we be able to give ‘you’ a name. And ‘you’ has his 
name in effect, although it is the name of any one of the circle of 
initiés. In the case of the Lisbon poem we have already found that 
‘you’ who is invited to contemplate the globule is not only Pope, 
but the late mme Du Châtelet or that very much alive optimist the 
duchess of Saxe-Gotha. And it must not be forgotten that again, 
as with the earthquake, part of the game is that ‘you’ who is 
invited to contemplate must also be read as ‘T the author. The 
great lesson of the histories, in short, is that ‘you’ and ‘T play a 
game together, a rôle called ‘we’. “Ce qui se passait alors en 
France ... doit attirer nos regards’, Voltaire has written in the 
Essai sur les mœurs. 
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This complicity of author and reader—the game that they are 
one—is an old one with Voltaire and one which is essential to the 
reading of all his work. It is no accident that the future historian 
has begun his great work of recording the antics of foreign 
peoples in the Lettres anglaises, a work not only in epistolary 
form but one in which author and reader play their game together, 
on a stage which is contemplated. It will be recalled that the 
Lettres anglaises are effectively the first of the non-theatrical 
works addressed to a ‘you’ who is at the same time both unnamed 
and very specific—one can head the list with Thieriot. It is also 
the first where the author stages himself as spectator; and a fine 
performance it is, as will be recalled, for example, from the scene 
where the author appears with his Quaker acquaintance. 

In the histories the spectator has perfected his rôle and no 
longer appears onstage: the very diminished stage afforded by the 
globule, a very different one from that offered by the England of 
the Lettres anglaises, by guaranteeing the author’s distance guar- 
antees the pureness of his rôle. The histories would seem, then, 
to be rather different from the letters written from England; and 
yet in a sense they are not so different after all, the same structures 
being at work. On the one hand the histories are not in epistolary 
form any more than is the Lisbon poem; and yet it must be 
remembered that essentially all of what we tend, inappropriately, 
to call ‘lyric’ poems written by members of the circle of initiés, be 
they by Cideville, the king of Prussia, or Voltaire himself, are 
effectively epistolary. We have found this to be the case precisely 
with the Lisbon poem. In the same way part of the lesson to be 
derived from the historian’s invitation to ‘you’ is that he is writ- 
ing letters even if they are not called so. Author and reader make 
a kind of pact, here to watch together what is variously considered 
the ‘théâtre du monde’, the opera of nature, the tragedy, the 
comedy, the ‘sottises’ on the globule. 

It is perhaps interesting, furthermore, that if we are justified in 
finding one of the first moments of the historian’s career in the 
Lettres anglaises—albeit they fall more into a category which 
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might be called comparative anthropology than history, but then 
the entire corpus of Voltairean history itself ultimately falls into 
just that category—in the last moment of the historian’s career, 
when he has effectively renounced that title once and for all in 
favour of what we might call that of the imaginary voyager, he 
returns to the epistolary form in this Lettres chinoises, indiennes, 
et tartares, published in 1776. The correspondence of a voyager 
is, however, not the only thing the histories are destined to 
become. Elsewhere we will have occasion to deal with the other 
ultimately realized aspect of the histories, that they become tract 
and a weapon in the arsenal of the militant—and again not 
history at all. But for the moment it is imperative that the reader 
insert what are officially considered the histories chronologically 
between the two poles represented by the two texts just men- 
tioned. 

We may be able to consider, then, that in a sense the histories 
we are dealing with here are a kind of imperfect form. It is neces- 
sary to keep this in mind, for example, in dealing with that part 
of the ‘tableau des sottises du genre humain’ which we read under 
its final title of Précis du siécle de Louis xv. Thus we find that on 
the one hand the ‘epistolary’ form of the work is an expression of 
the complicity between the two spectators, author and his reader, 
while on the other it must be recalled that there is another kind of 
complicity—that which we have already found between the reader 
who belongs to the group of initiés and the historian who claims 
that he is only too eager to ‘finir une histoire universelle avec 
vous’. In this work, at least, ‘you’ the initié can appear at any 
moment on the stage, and does so with regularity. There is 
ample fuel for a criticism of Voltaire’s impartiality, for example, 
when we read in the Précis of the battle of Fontenoy and find that 
the success of the day was uniquely due to the sagacious counsel 
of the duc de Richelieu*®. Or again, the reader may find things a 
bit forced when he comes upon the relatively undistinguished 
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comte Du Châtelet, ‘fils de cette célèbre marquise du Châtelet, 
dont le nom ne périra jamais parmi ceux qui savent qu’une dame 
française a commenté le grand Newton’#t, or, when he reads of 
the future cardinal de Bernis who ‘eut seul l'honneur de ce fameux 
traité, When Richelieu later complained that his nephew the 
duc d’Aiguillon had not been mentioned in the first editions, the 
author was only too happy to rectify his omission and added to 
the edition of 1768 this sentence: ‘Le seul duc d’Aiguillon vengea 
les côtes de France de tant d’affronts et de tant de pertes’. 

These and so many other examples just like them lead us to see 
that ina way the Précis is in its very completeness one of the most 
successful stagings of the entire cast of the initiés. And so it is not 
altogether surprising that from time to time the historian appears 
as character himself: ‘En vain le maréchal de Richelieu envoya a 
l’auteur de cette histoire une déclaration qui justifiait l’amiral 
Byng.... Il mourut avec une grande fermeté, et, avant d’être 
frappé, il envoya son mémoire justificatif à l’auteur, et ses remer- 
ciments au maréchal de Richelieu’#. 

In a way, then, as we have already found in the correspondence 
about the Seven years war, the notion of ‘we’ totally uninvolved 
spectators is only part of the game; both terms in the pair can 
readily appear as actor as well. Sometimes the game is fairly 
subtle, and only the truly initiate reader can fully understand the 
author’s part. It is only he, for example, who has the necessary 
information to supply Voltaire’s lines when he comes upon the 
old story of Frederick’s thoughts of suicide: ‘Tl sembla lui-même 
désespérer pour lors de sa fortune et n’envisagea plus qu’une mort 
glorieuse. Il fit une espèce de testament philosophique; et telle 
était la liberté de son esprit au milieu de ses malheurs, qu'il 
Pécrivit en vers français. Cette anecdote est unique”. Only the 
initiate reader, however many in number he may have been, 
knew of Voltaire’s rôle as corrector of the king’s verse and knew 
who in fact the recipient of the ‘testament’ had been. 
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This complicity of author and character leads to some strangely 
gratuitous effects in the Précis du siècle de Louis xv. Thus those 
eager at all cost to recuperate a ‘modern’ historian would have 
difficulty, for example, when reading one succinct paragraph 
devoted to the enmity between the Turks and the Empire, which 
enmity culminated in the battle of Peterwardin in 1716. This 
paragraph is followed by one of equal length, which reads: 
“Quoique les détails n’entrent point dans un plan général, on ne 
peut s'empêcher de rapporter ici l’action d’un Français célèbre 
par ses aventures singulières. Un comte de Bonneval, qui avait 
quitté le service de France sur quelques mécontentements du 
ministère, major général alors sous le prince Eugène, se trouva 
dans cette bataille entouré d’un corps nombreux de janissaires; il 
n’avait auprès de lui que deux cents soldats de son régiment; il 
résista une heure entière, et, ayant été abattu d’un coup de lance, 
dix soldats qui lui restaient le portèrent à l’armée victorieuse. Ce 
même homme, proscrit en France, vint ensuite se marier publi- 
quement à Paris; et, quelques années après, il alla prendre le tur- 
ban à Constantinople, où il est mort bacha’. The author is of 
course right in foreseeing the charge of irrelevance; but I have 
already tried to suggest that it is precisely this ‘détail’ in its very 
irrelevance, which is the stuff of history. In this light, furthermore, 
it is interesting to note that in the very syntax of his sentences the 
historian tends to suppress all rational cause to Bonneval’s 
adventures. It is not that he is not familiar with the causes; in fact 
the reverse is true. But we shall see that time and again the histo- 
rian does suppress all such causal links precisely to reduce what 
might be called ‘story’ to a series of unconnected details, strangely 
irrelevant to each other. This is of course one of the mechanisms 
which make the sentences of the contes the delight that they are, 
and will in fact be helpful in seeing how the histories for their part 
can be called contes. 
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This paragraph, however, is not to be considered just a minor 
example of Voltaire’s syntax of irrelevant detail. The dispropor- 
tionate space accorded Bonneval is justifiable—and is in fact 
justified—only when we consider that Bonneval, although 
remotely located on the outer geographical fringes of the circle 
of initiés, had been before his death one of the more important 
correspondents. As will be found in chapter six, he was important 
as chief among those initiés whose lot it had been to chart the 
future course of Candide to the shores of the Bosphorus. Bonne- 
val, then, despite what an outsider might think, reveals himself to 
be as important a character for the historian as, let us say, prince 
Eugene, the hero of the day at Peterwardin, but who cannot be 
incorporated into the circle. In partial answer, then, to those 
critics who have expressed surprise at the discrepancy between 
the historian’s project in the 1750’s to write a new history—one 
which would deal with significant social and economic forces 
rather than be what might be called a more traditional military 
and diplomatic chronicle of héros—and his accomplishment in the 
Précis du siécle de Louis xv, which is nothing if not an account of 
battles and their heroes, one might suggest that these battles 
are important precisely as the mise-en-scène for the cast of Vol- 
tairean characters. 

The reader, then, who knows the correspondence and who 
comes upon Richelieu’s taking of Minorca in the Précis du siécle 
de Louis xv, may be pardoned if he suspects that not only is mon 
héros staged on the globule, but also, in a sense, ‘I’ the author. We 
have already encountered Richelieu, for example, who becomes 
a kind of surrogate for Voltaire in that game called ‘théâtre de la 
guerre’. Of course in that section of the projected ‘histoire géné- 
rale’ called Essai sur les mœurs there can be no claim that it is a 
question of Voltaire’s real initiés playing parts for their author. 
On the other hand we have already found that ‘mes russes’, who 
cannot be said to belong to Voltaire’s real circle, nonetheless stand 
in a relationship analogous to that of the initiés to an author who 
can write ‘je suis devenu russe’. What this suggests, even in the 
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case of a book which deals with so temporally remote characters 
as does the Essai sur les mœurs, is that the author’s presence is 
indeed staged. And in point of fact we have already found that 
‘we’ and ‘you’ are very much presences in that work. 

Here, once again, it is useful to keep in mind that the histories 
of Voltaire’s middle years are stages in a development which 
begins with the Lettres anglaises and which will in some ways 
find its ultimate expression in the Lettres chinoises, indiennes, et 
tartares. Both works are constructed around the staging of the 
observer himself, but there is also an enormous difference 
between the two works in the relationship of the observor with 
that which he observes. In the former the spectator is not really 
the voyager since he is fixed and effectively a part of the spectacle. 
In the Lettres chinoises, indiennes, et tartares, however, the very 
title is revealing of the spectator who is voyager and of the spec- 
tacle which is that of the globule. The interesting thing in this 
latter case is that the voyager is nonetheless the leading character, 
as in the contes like Micromégas and Candide written in the inter- 
vening years. And while the Essai sur les mœurs, a product of the 
same intervening years, would seem at first glance to lack this 
character, it must nonetheless be seen that the dialogue which 
I have been describing, of ‘I’ with ‘you’, is precisely the expres- 
sion of his presence as character. 

The complicating factor, and why, in a sense, it can be said that 
the character does not have a proper name, is once again that— 
unlike the spectator-characters of the contes, who are voyagers 
on a spatial plane and whose voyages unfold in the present—it 
is the spectator-historian’s function to be spectator of the past. 
We might have expected, then, that he would not in fact be pres- 
ent, not be present as voyager, not be character at all. The prob- 
lem effectively lies in the very notion of being able to see history, 
of being spectator-historian. In short, we find, as we always do 
with Voltaire, that the notion of absolute spectator inevitably 
calls up that of a character; they are different functions of one and 
the same structure. Here, then, the spectator becomes his own 
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character: in fact if Cideville is right in suggesting that the Essai 
sur les mœurs is a conte, and if there be an hero in such a conte as in 
any of the others, it must be seen to be the spectator himself. The 
structure is no different from that which we have already observed 
in Micromégas where it is not so much the animalcules who are 
characters—they have no autonomy and fall more into the cate- 
gory of playthings—but the author who has staged himself as 
spectator. 

Here we are close to the heart of the problem of all the histories 
where ‘my’ heroes do their business on the globule. It is not only 
true that Charles x11, for example, is a character, an ‘hero’; but 
because he is ‘my’ hero, just the opposite is implied, that he is a 
plaything, a puppet, in short ‘le Dom Quichotte de Bender’ as he 
is known to Cideville and the other znitiés. Once again we find 
that the author-spectator is introduced within the story and, 
conversely, that Voltairean characters are very special ones. 
Being pawns in a game they are really a kind of false character. 
If I may be permitted, then, there are in effect various levels of 
truth in the aphorism which Voltaire had once written to Cons- 
tant d’Hermenches about his friend’s relation with the hostilities 
of the Seven years war: ‘Vous regardez de très près et vous risquez 
de devenir acteur’. It will be recalled that such indeed has been 
the case with the author-spectator-character of the Lettres 
anglaises and is so of the author who writes: ‘je suis devenu russe’. 
This is one of the things which have led me to call the histories an 
‘imperfect’ form, one which can, and will, only be resolved with 
the effective abandonment of ‘history’ writing in favour of what 
I have called comparative anthropology—although in terms of 
the entire Voltairean canon the histories are notwithstanding 
remarkably coherent. In short, the historian—because he is 
spectator—cannot avoid inserting himself as character-voyager 
on a spatial axis. 

Here it might be useful to recall that reversal of such a system, 
that counter-weight to a voyager-character in the present who 
sees the past, which is to be found in a tale such as /e Monde comme 
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il va in the person of the Scythian Babouc who, journeying to 
ancient Persépolis, at the same time imperceptibly accomplishes 
a journey through the centuries to the spectacle of modern Paris. 
The interesting thing is that there is absolutely no transition on 
a temporal axis; Paris two millennia or so in the future is imme- 
diately apprehendable to Babouc, in short is present. In this tale 
the doubling of the spectator is in itself interesting since what 
until now had appeared as one character now appears in two 
guises, as Olympian spectator of the globule (Ituriel) and as 
voyager across its surface (Babouc). This system prepares the 
ground for both the Essai sur les mœurs, where the spectator no 
longer has a name such as Ituriel, and Candide, where the specta- 
tor does not appear but where the reader knows enough to look 
for him in his garden. The journey undertaken then is not so 
much from ancient Scythia to modern Paris, but to some place 
which can only be called Paris-Persépolis; what transition is 
accomplished in the story is spatial rather than temporal. The 
mechanism, one dear to Voltaire, may be considered by the reader 
as a kind of joke in the tales; but it must be seen that the same 
system, inverted, is at work when the historian writes. Cideville, 
in his letter of thanks, was for his part sensitive to just this aspect 
of the spatial journey which the historian demands of his reader. 
Not only, then, is the historian of the Essai sur les mœurs destined 
to make one of his final appearances in the guise of the traveller 
to China, India, and Tartary of the text of 1776; but in a very 
concrete way he appears in the earlier ‘histories’ as a kind of 
voyager, a character, sometimes called I, sometimes you, always 
we. 

It is in this context, then, that we are to read the inordinate 
number of sentences in the Essai sur les mœurs which begin in 
one way or another with the spectator: ‘vous avez vu des Etats 
bien malheureux et bien mal gouvernés’4’. The rôle never varies; 
always it is to discover the misery on the globule. The globule is by 
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definition that which is visible in its entirety to the spectator, and 
we find that the breadth of the historian’s vision is indeed astonish- 
ing. Often he speaks in his own voice: ‘Je vois donc, au 1x° siècle, 
les musulmans redoutables à la fois à Rome et à Constantinople, 
maîtres de la Perse, de la Syrie, de l'Arabie, de toutes les côtes 
d’Afrique jusqu’au mont Atlas, des trois quarts de l'Espagne’. 
This is one of countless examples of what I have called the turn- 
ing of the temporal axis onto a geographical one. The extraor- 
dinary thing about this historian is his ability to see the ninth 
century. The function of turning the axis in the manner I have 
just described is made clear enough in the sentence I have just 
cited: it is to see ‘à la fois’ what one might expect the historian to 
consider more properly as successive events. And the same lan- 
guage with the same ‘à la fois’ is found throughout the Essai sur 
les mœurs. It is not only the ninth century which is seen as what 
the author has given us the right to call tableau; but we find, for 
example, that: ‘Le commencement du xvi° siècle, que nous avons 
déja entamé, nous présente 4 la fois les plus grands spectacles que 
le monde ait jamais fournis. Si on jette la vue sur ceux qui régnaient 
pour lors en Europe. ... C’est, à Constantinople, un Sélim qui 
met sous la domination ottomane la Syrie et Egypte... . On voit 
en méme temps vers le Nord Gustave Vasa, brisant dans la Suéde 
le joug étranger. . . . En Moscovie les deux Jean Basilowitz. ... 
En Espagne, en Allemagne, en Italie, on voit Charles-Quint, 
maitre de tous ces Etats sous des titres différents’**. It is not just 
important that all this actually occurred ‘en méme temps’ but, as 
the author insists, that it be seen at the same time. And it is no 
accident that Charles v, and not his agents, is seen to occupy 
three countries at the same time; Voltairean characters are able to 
do just that. One is inevitably reminded, then, of the spectator 
who has written from Cirey that he prefers to let his eyes peruse 
a globe rather than to travel to Quito or Peking. And once again 
Voltaire’s language must be taken at face value; it is indeed the 
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function of the globule to furnish the spectator with ‘les plus 
grands spectacles’. 
iii 
Si je pouvais voyager, je ferais le tour du monde. 
Je voudrais m’aller faire mandarin à la Chine. ... 
Ne pouvant donc prendre cet essor, je lis tous les 


voyages qui me tombent sous la main. — Lettres 
chinoises, indiennes, et tartares®?. 


Eventually, toward the end of the historian’s career, the object 
being studied will more and more come to be considered in terms 
of the reading of a map—something which is not fully explicit in 
the Essai sur les mœurs. For example, in 1773 Voltaire will write 
a curious document which we read underits title of Fragments 
historiques sur l Inde et sur le général Lally, and which is more a 
demonstration of the writer’s inability to deal with historical 
subject matter than anything else. The title itself is an indication 
of the problem, for the work was written on the insistence of 
Lally’s son and is in fact propaganda of the most evident sort. In 
effect, at the end of his career as historian, Voltaire returns to 
what may be considered contemporary history, where there is in 
fact little question of past time and where the author is concerned 
with staging his contemporary heroes. And that Lally was one 
of the initiés is made clear in the text itself. Secondly, the work 
is so much propaganda and so much current that in the second 
edition the historian can add sixteen chapters under the general 
title of ‘Précis du procès du comte de Morangiés’. These addi- 
tional chapters will themselves be detached and published sep- 
arately as a third edition with the title of Fragments sur l Inde, 
sur l’histoire générale, et sur la France, this being a comprehensive 
title which covers several further additions to the text: ‘Fragment 
sur le procés criminel de Montbailli, roué et brilé vif a Saint- 
Omer, en 1770, pour un prétendu parricide; et sa femme condam- 
née à être brûlée vive; tous deux reconnus innocents’, and a 
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‘Fragment sur l’histoire générale’. The catalogue is interesting 
if only for its insistence on fragments. Effectively, this, coupled 
with the habit of those fragments to wander from text to text, isa 
proof of what comes to be the formlessness of the whole historical 
undertaking at the end of the historian’s career. It will be found 
that the tendency of even the great and highly organized histories 
of the middle years had always been to remove all coherence from 
the event being studied, to take them in fact out of their temporal 
context, thus removing their stature as event, making them a 
kind of stylistic detail in a rococo design. And indeed the reader 
of the last attempts at history is struck not only by their propa- 
gandistic nature, but by a kind of crumbling away of the very 
subject matter of history. This is the case in the text in question 
above or in the never-completed Histoire du Christianisme—the 
fact of its being left unfinished is in itself significant—from the 
same period. 

It is precisely at this later period, then, that the historian will 
come to organize his material purely in terms of the map which 
he invites the reader to peruse. In fact in the Fragments historiques 
sur l Inde et sur le général Lally the metaphor is explicitly the 
writer’s own. We find, for example, that the xth and xith chapters 
are entirely devoted to a long survey of both coasts of India, all 
in terms of ‘vous voyez’: “Vous allez alors un peu au nord du 
huitième degré de l’équateur où vous êtes, et vous voyez à votre 
droite la Trapobane”?. Here we are invited to participate in a 
kind of visual voyage which will find its fullest expression in the 
Lettres chinoises, indiennes, et tartares, as in the citation with which 
I have headed this section. In the Fragments historiques sur l’ Inde, 
for their part, the visual language comes to express most explicitly 
that journey across maps which had always been implicit even in 
a text such as the Essai sur les mœurs. The spectacle in this lan- 
guage of maps has no temporal dimension, and in fact the tem- 
poral dimension is displaced to that of a voyager. As the historian 
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of India writes: “Vous remontez de la côte de Malabar, que nous 
avons parcourue”#. This is a language which in the text of three 
years later, in the Lettres chinoises, will not be simply in terms of 
map-reading but which will be fully expressed as a kind of real 
voyage: ‘Aprés avoir voyagé sous vos ordres, monsieur, en 
Egypte, à la Chine, et aux Indes, je veux faire un petit tour dans 
un coin de la Tartarie pour vous parler du grand lama’**. In short, 
in the later writings Voltaire’s interest in maps will coincide with 
history and absorb the chronological dimension in a spatial 
voyage, which voyage we know to be a characteristic of the 
contes. In this context, then, the ultimate Voltairean character 
will not be the mandarin securely lodged in China, but rather the 
universal spectator-voyager, the ‘Benedictine’ of the Lettres 
chinoises. 

It is useful to keep the eventual development of this metaphor 
of map-reading in mind even when it is a question of the Essai 
sur les mœurs. For although the historian in this earlier work 
does not invite his reader to regard anything as static as a map, 
the map is nonetheless there in potential. It will be considered 
that a ‘tableau’ is essentially a static thing; and when we come 
across the first two chapters of the Précis du siècle de Louis xv, 
which are called a “Tableau de l’Europe’, or the first two chapters 
of the Essai sur les mœurs, which are a ‘tableau’ of China, India 
and the Moslem world, and which seem to have relatively little to 
do with the historical period which the historian has set out to 
describe—where often it is not completely clear to the reader 
just what historical period is in question—we have the feeling 
of a rapid reading of precisely a kind of mappa mundi. Once 
again, as in the contes, there is a feeling of a journey through space 
and very little of it through time. 

The problem for the modern reader of the Essai sur les mœurs 
invariably comes back to his discomfort before Voltaire’s inabil- 
ity to deal with event in terms of anything other than spectacle. 
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Even when treating a specific, related, and restricted series of 
events, such as those of the various successions to the Byzantine 
throne in the oth century, the syntax of the events tends to deny 
their very successiveness. The whole series of emperors, although 
listed in order of their accession, are thrown together in one 
extraordinarily long sentence in which any causal links are for the 
most part suppressed. The historian begins by putting the so- 
called events squarely into a framework which is purely scenic: 
‘En effet quel spectacle nous présente Constantinople? Maurice 
et ses cing enfants massacrés; Phocas assassiné pour prix de ses 
meurtres et de ses incestes; Constantin empoisonné par l’impéra- 
trice Martine, 4 qui on arrache la langue, tandis qu’on coupe le 
nez à Héracléonas son fils; Constant qui fait égorger son frère; 
Constant assommé dans un bain par ses domestiques; Constantin 
Pogonat qui fait crever les yeux à ses deux frères; Justinien 11, son 
fils, prêt à faire à Constantinople ce que Théodose fit a Thessaloni- 
que, surpris, mutilé, etenchaîné par Léonce, au moment qu’ilallait 
faire égorger les principaux citoyens; Léonce bientôt traité lui- 
même comme il avait traité Justinien 11; ce Justinien rétabli, 
faisant couler sous ses yeux, dans la place publique, le sang de ses 
ennemis, et périssant enfin sous la main du bourreau; Philippe 
Bardane détrôné et condamné à perdre les yeux; Léon l’Isaurien 
et Constantin Copronyme morts, à la vérité, dans leur lit, mais 
après un règne sanguinaire, aussi malheureux pour le prince que 
pour les sujets; l’impératrice Irène, la première femme qui monta 
sur le trône des Césars, et la première qui fit périr son fils pour 
régner; Nicéphore, son successeur, détesté de ses sujets, pris par 
les Bulgares, décollé, servant de pâture aux bêtes, tandis que son 
crâne sert de coupe à son vainqueur; enfin Michel Curopalate, 
contemporain de Charlemagne, confiné dans un cloître, et mou- 
rant ainsi moins cruellement, mais plus honteusement que ses 
prédécesseurs’55, 
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The suppression of causality is to a large extent accompanied by 
the suppression of any temporal links. The independent clauses 
are very much independent; nothing ties them together except 
that sign of proximity, the semi-colon. But the semi-colons are 
important; because of them the multitude of emperors and pre- 
tenders are seen together in just what the historian has said he is 
trying to achieve, simultaneously in a kind of ‘tableau’. For it is 
precisely the game, as we have already seen, to make the ensuing 
spectacle as inconsequential and as irrational an example of ‘sot- 
tises du genre humain’ as possible. In short, the sentence, which 
I have cited in entirety because its very meaning is a function 
of its length, is a demonstration of just how event is converted 
into spectacle and loses in the process what might be called its 
status as event. And, while such a sentence is one of the longer 
ones in the Essai sur les mœurs, it does not stand alone; there are 
others like it. It is one more expression of what we have already 
observed, the historian’s ability to see the entire ninth century, 
which ‘seeing’ is of course a function of his distance from the 
globule. 

Event on the globule is always converted into spectacle, even 
if it is event which occurred some eight hundred years before. 
And on the one hand the sentence I have just cited is a useful 
example of the historian’s handling of an historical present to 
render the spectacle present. Certainly there is no doubt but that 
what is seen at Constantinople is ‘seen’ in the same dimension as 
the events of the Seven years war. But the present aspect of the 
Byzantine spectacle is no problem if we keep in mind that, like 
the spectacle of the Seven years war, it is something which is 
seen on the globule, which is a map and by no means the actual 
globe. 

This is not to deny that event does transpire in the sentence just 
above, but an examination shows it to occur in peculiar terms. 
Since event is by and large expressed with verbs in French, it is 
worth noting that except for subordinated verbs within the 
independent clauses, the main verbs are for the most part 
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expressions of a condition rather than an act since they are in the 
form of present or past participles. In a similar way we have already 
remarked that there is very little causality in the sentence. There 
is only one exception to this: at the beginning, one event, the 
massacre of the emperor Maurice and his five children and 
what appears to be the subsequent, although the semi-colon 
does not allow us to say consequent, assassination of Phocas, 
seems to generate a whole spiral of successive events, but which 
are conceived more in plastic terms than in temporal ones for the 
reasons which I have already enumerated. The structure of the 
sentence is one of the basic ones for the author of the histories, 
and it is a particularly rococo one in its assymetry. For one thing 
it may be observed that the events recounted are not cast in the 
form of a linear and open-ended progression; for example, the 
‘generating’ event comes in second place with Phocas whose 
death at least had a cause. The other events, in what I have 
termed the spiral, in themselves imply other spiral lines. The 
interesting thing is to find such a syntax of events as one of the 
basic tools of the historian as well as of the conteur. 

The connection between the syntax of the sentence and the 
silly syntax of the spectacle observed is not only suggested by 
Cideville in his long letter of praise, but is one which is firmly 
established in the author’s own mind. In introducing another such 
scene in the Essai sur les mœurs, where the spectacle is accounted 
for in the same kind of language, Voltaire concludes about the 
Crusades: ‘Il faut avouer, quand on lit l’histoire de ces temps, que 
ceux qui ont imaginé des romans n’ont guère pu aller par leur 
imagination au delà de ce que fournit ici la vérité’s*. The sugges- 
tion that the subject matter of history is to be read like that of a 
novel has already been made by Cideville and indeed is behind the 
very sobriquet given to Charles x11 of ‘le Dom Quichotte de 
Bender’ and, on another level, is behind Frederick’s tendency 
during the Seven years war to see himself as ‘le Dom Quichotte 
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du nord’. And here such a remark serves to introduce one of those 
visual résumés which are so frequent in the Essai sur les mœurs, 
where the reader is invited to enlarge his vision to take in, with 
all the simultaneity which is possible to the beholder of a ‘tableau’, 
all that he has just seen pass before his eyes: ‘C’est peu que nous 
avons vu, quelques années auparavant, un comte de Flandre qui, 
ayant fait voeu d’aller a la Terre Sainte, se saisit en chemin del’em- 
pire de Constantinople; c’est peu que Jean de Brienne, cadet de 
Champagne, devenu roi de Jérusalem, ait été sur le point de sub- 
juguer l’Egypte’s’. There is of course no logical nor real syntac- 
tical connection between the last three elements, in the fact that a 
‘cadet de Champagne’ should appear after a comma as ‘devenu 
roi de Jérusalem’ nor that he should have been on the verge of 
conquering Egypt. Not only must the student of Voltaire his- 
torian deal with the inconsequence of historical events, but he 
must also deal with syntactical inconsequence. In effect what we 
have here is the question of a syntactical contingence which is a 
vehicle for what has been seen as a ‘contingence de l’histoire’. 

The author of the Essai sur les mœurs continues his conclusions 
on the Crusades with the sentence: ‘Ce même Jean de Brienne, 
n’ayant plus d’Etats, marche presque seul au secours de Constan- 
tinople: il arrive pendant un interrègne, et on l’élit empereur 
(1224)*8. It is not so much that all the missing causes and events 
are summed up in that conjunction ‘et’ which joins the last two 
elements, but the contrary. There is a flat refusal on the part of the 
historian to find anything butirrelevant contingency in that which 
he observes, and his style is an indication. It should not be 
necessary to draw up a catalogue of such conjunctions which con- 
nect precisely to demonstrate the meaninglessness of the relation- 
ship. This is an art which Voltaire will polish throughout his 
career and which is one of the basic structures of the contes. 

For one example, we read in Les Oreilles du comte de Chesterfield, 
which is one of the supreme examples of the inconsequence of 
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everything, on all levels, a description of the doctor Grou who 
is cited precisely because he has accomplished his variant of the 
obligatory universal journey: ‘il a été témoin de cing ou six révo- 
lutions en Russie; il a fréquenté le bacha comte de Bonneval, qui 
était devenu, comme on sait, un parfait musulman à Constan- 
tinople. Il a été lié avec le prêtre papiste Makarti, Irlandais, qui se 
fit couper le prépuce à l’honneur de Mahomet, et avec notre 
presbytérien écossais Ramsey, qui en fit autant, et qui ensuite 
servit en Russie, et fut tué dans une bataille contre les Suédois, en 
Finlande. Enfin il a conversé avec le révérend père Malagrida, qui 
a été brûlé depuis à Lisbonne, parce que la Ste. Vierge lui avait 
révélé tout ce qu’elle avait fait lorsqu’elle était dans le ventre de 
sa mère Ste. Anne”. The irrelevancies which are part of both the 
content and the form of such sentences speak for themselves. 
There is nothing particularly linear in the passage; the narrative 
line is completely broken, again suggesting the manner in which 
the pictoral line is broken in rococo design. Indeed when there 
would appear to be linearity, there where one element seems 
logically to suggest another, their relationship is phrased in such 
a way that effectively all logic to their successiveness is destroyed. 
This is an effect which can be achieved with a simple comma as 
when having Ramsey finish his life in a battle ‘contre les Suédois, 
en Finlande’, or with a totally non-logical ‘because’ as with Mala- 
grida ‘qui a été brûlé depuis à Lisbonne, parce que la Ste. Vierge. 
In all such sentences in the contes words like ‘depuis’, which 
would normally have a clearly temporal and logical function, 
serve only to reveal the very silliness of the temporal succession 
involved. 

The same syntax of events is the basis of the historian’s lan- 
guage as well. To return to the résumé of the spectacle of the 
crusades, then, the author concludes the scene with one of those 
visions on a grand scale, where all the various actions are seen 
simultaneously, where their irrelevant connection one with the 
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other is expressed by the very lack of connecting words and 
syntactical subordination, and by the use of independent clauses 
and punctuation instead: ‘Son successeur, Baudoin 11, dernier 
empereur latin de Constantinople, toujours pressé par les Grecs, 
courait, une bulle du pape à la main, implorer en vain le secours 
de tous les princes de l’Europe; tous les princes étaient alors hors 
de chez eux: les empereurs d'Occident couraient à la Terre Sainte; 
les papes étaient presque toujours en France, et les rois prêts à par- 
tir pour la Palestine’, Once again we find the author delighting 
in the frantic scurrying around that he can have his puppets do 
on the face of the globule. 

Here I do not intend my insistence on the value of Voltaire’s 
punctuation merely as an exercise in pedantry. The author is a 
master of his craft; and it must be seen that punctuation is one of 
the several systems which constitute his language, a system 
which is as much a part of his language as, let us say, his vocab- 
ulary. This may seem an academic issue and one needing little 
insistence, but in point of fact Voltaire’s punctuation has been 
generally treated as something apart from his language. This can 
have annoying consequences; we have only to think of all the 
editors of Voltaire’s work who vaunt their accuracy and the 
exactitude of their text but who in the next breath make exception 
for the ‘modernization’ of the author’s punctuation. More often 
than not, this is done in the name of something called ‘consist- 
ency’—although, we have seen, it is often just the opposite 
effect which is achieved in a Voltairean sentence. Voltaire’s 
sentence structure is a terrain to be fruitfully explored; but for 
many texts, particularly the histories, such a study would be 
vitiated by the lack of a critical edition which would be faithful 
on all counts, which would permit a trustworty examination of 
what would seem to be an assymetrical system of punctuation 
signs. 
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15 novembre 1760 


Je suis toujours d’avis que M. de Voltaire n’a point 
de vocation pour écrire l’histoire. Celle de Pierre le 
Grand vient de me confirmer dans cette idée. L’ His- 
toire de Charles x11 a [I]a chaleur et les grâces d’un 
roman, et cela convient assez aux actions brillantes 
d’un héros qui avait beaucoup de romanesque dans 
le caractére; mais ce cas est unique, et M. de Voltaire 
n’a pas fait un second morceau comme celui du roi 
de Suède. . . . Si ce grand homme avait de véritables 
talents pour l’histoire, nous l’aurions vu dans son 
Essai sur l’histoire générale. . . . on ne peut pas dire 
que ce soit l’ouvrage d’un historien. En général, il 
faut un génie profond et grave pour l’histoire. La 
légèreté, la facilité, les grâces, tout ce qui fait de 
M. de Voltaire un philosophe si séduisant et le pre- 
mier bel esprit du siècle, tout cela convient peu à la 
dignité de l’histoire. La rapidité même du style, qui 
peut être précieuse dans la description d’un combat, 
dans l’esquisse d’un tableau, ne saurait durer long- 
temps sans déplaire; elle sied mal à la narration ordi- 
naire. La marche de l’histoire est grave et posée; 
celle du czar Pierre court toujours. Elle plaît jus- 
qu’à la fin; mais quand on y est arrivé, si l’on se 
demandait quel grand tableau on a vu, quelle 
réflexion profonde on a retenue, de quel endroit 
sublime on a été frappé, quel est le morceau qu’on 
voudrait relire, où est la ligne de génie, on ne sau- 
rait que se répondre; et un homme d’esprit en a dit, 
avec beaucoup de justesse, que si les gazettes étaient 
faites comme cela, il n’en voudrait perdre aucune. — 
Grimm in the Correspondance littéraire", 


The editor of the Correspondance littéraire offers a useful cor- 
rective to the kind of praise which gushes from almost all the 
members of the Voltairean circle on the occasion of the publica- 
tion of each of the histories. Yet interestingly enough there is no 
fundamental disagreement between what Grimm writes here and 
what we have found in Cideville’s letter; both see the histories as 
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essentially the same sort of thing. They simply disagree over its 
value, suggesting what in fact might be seen as a difference in 
taste between the older and younger generations—although such 
a distinction can lead to excessive oversimplification. And while 
here Grimm takes the historian to task for his style, an attack 
frequently reiterated, just as often he will criticize the content of 
the works as well. Both charges, we shall see, ultimately come 
down to the same thing, that the histories are written in the man- 
ner of a roman—here one cannot help but be reminded of Cide- 
ville’s compliment to the conteur. Grimm criticizes Voltaire’s 
style for precisely those aspects we have been discussing, for 
those aspects which make the Essai sur les mœurs such agreable 
reading for Cideville. Everything is too ‘light’, too ‘rapid’, too 
much from the pen of the foremost ‘bel esprit’ of the century and 
is inappropriate to ‘ordinary narrative’, to the ‘gravity’ of his- 
tory’s unfolding. On the other hand it is judged to be perfectly 
suitable for the sketching of a ‘tableau’, to be precious in the rela- 
tion of a battle. 

In effect Grimm is speaking Voltaire’s own language as well. 
The first edition of the Précis du siècle de Louis xv (included in 
Grimm’s copy of the Essai sur l’histoire générale) is nothing if 
not a relation of one battle after the other. The copious additions 
which make up a good part of the text as we know it today are 
different, but they must be read in function of the comte de Tour- 
nay who casts himself as the militant. The Essai sur les mœurs, for 
its part, was conceived from the beginning as a ‘tableau’, a con- 
ception which, I have tried to indicate, is a fundamental aspect 
of its structure. The difficulty, however, is that Voltaire has also 
long been using another kind of language to describe his historio- 
graphy. He had adopted the habit of publicly disclaiming any 
desire to relate battles and instead could frequently be found 
maintaining that his undertaking was different, that he was to 
relate the history of entire peoples. The historian, for example, 
was very insistent that he was not writing an Histoire de Pierre le 
grand but one of the Russian empire under the reign of the tsar. 
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The modern reader becomes fully prepared to find a programme 
for a ‘serious’ and ‘modern’ economic and social history. The 
curious thing is that the history of Peter is the most successful 
realization of that programme, and yet Grimm sees no change 
from the earlier histories. In a sense Voltaire has come to be the 
victim of his own propaganda—at least with respect to those who 
do not understand that the history of the globule can only be 
written in one kind of language, to be precise, in that language in 
which the globule was conceived. To the reader not fully a mem- 
ber of the circle like Grimm the propaganda had suggested some- 
thing other than what is found in the actual performance of the 
historian. To a public more and more familiar with the more 
‘grave’, to use Grimm’s word, historiography of let us say the 
Oratorians, or of Voltaire’s successor as royal historiographer, 
Duclos, where the language is different precisely because history 
is different, where history is not a ‘plus long conte’ but something 
whose ‘marche’ is grave and somewhat ponderous, and which is 
not material for the spectator’s games, by 1760 Voltairean 
historiography had really outlived its day. 

In point of fact if one reads any of the newer generation of 
historians, let us say in Duclos’s Histoire de Louis x1 or even in 
his Mémoires secrets, one finds numerous reminiscences of a 
Voltairean language in a vocabulary of theatre, of spectacle, of 
scene. On the one hand this is readily understandable since these 
are items in a language which had flowered in Europe for at least 
two hundred years. What one discovers, however, is that with 
Duclos such words are basically inert, that they are irrelevant to 
his own language and do not form part of any linguistic system, in 
short, that they are clichés. The real language of Duclos is other. 
And although this is not the place to undertake any systematic 
study of it, it is clear that it is the language of the historian who 
refuses precisely to ‘see’, for whom, then, there is not any ques- 
tion of spectacle at which the reader is present, for whom in the 
final analysis there are only written documents, difficult to 
decipher and often in contradiction one with the other. Unlike 
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Voltaire, Duclos is so much the historian who is not present that 
when he protests that any decision about what actually occurred 
in the past must be the reader’s, one cannot but be struck by the 
sensation that this is not a game. Duclos’s relationship with his 
reader is not at all one of connivance at manipulation of event in 
the manner of Voltaire. One might say that the surprise to a 
reader who comes from Voltaire is essentially that the stuff of 
history remains historical. Perhaps it is not irrelevant, then, that 
Duclos, known personally to Voltaire to the extent of at least 
momentarily receiving his nickname of ‘Salluste’, was nonetheless 
clearly never invited to join the circle of initiés. 

Grimm’s criticism of Voltaire’s histories was couched in terms 
of ‘style’, but for style we are not to read mere ornamentation or 
embellishment. It is clear that Grimm’s idea was to put in question 
the historian’s very language, to put in question the histories as 
history. Consequently, as I have mentioned, he is also capable 
of expressing doubt about the content of the history books. For 
example in a review of that augmented version of what was then 
known as the Æssai sur l’histoire générale, published in 1763, 
Grimm writes: ‘Il a poussé cet Essai jusqu’à la fin de l’année 1762. 
Ainsi vous y trouvez outre la guerre de 1741, un précis de la 
guerre qui vient de finir . . . la proscription des jésuites . . . tous 
les objets, en un mot, si intéressants pour nous, et qui le seront 
si peu dans l’histoire du monde’®*. In a sense the correspondant 
littéraire beats the historian at his own language since he asks the 
one question which can never be asked, why the spectator should 
find such insignificant events, which Grimm is only too eager to 
concede are insignificant, so worthy of his and his reader’s atten- 
tion. 

Time and again Grimm returns to the attack, and always it is to 
undermine the status of the histories as history. Most often, as we 
have seen, it is to put into question that fundamental aspect of the 
histories, their language. For example, we find in the same number 
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of the Correspondance littéraire that: ‘M. de Voltaire vient de 
publier le second volume de l'Histoire du czar Pierre le Grand. … 
On lit l'ouvrage de M. de Voltaire: mais c’est précisément ce que 
je lui reproche: l'Histoire de Pierre le Grand doit produire 
d’autres effets, et laisser d’autres impressions que celles d’une lec- 
ture agréable. ... Cela lui donne souvent, dans des occasions 
importantes, une manière de présenter les objets si versatile 
qu’elle paraît moins propre à la dignité de l’histoire qu’à Pélo- 
quence insidieuse d’un rhéteur’**. The objection is couched in 
the same terms as the review of three years before. At the same 
time it is rare that a reviewer so openly begrudges an author his 
readers. And while the history of the tsar, as Grimm himself 
acknowledges elsewhere, was hardly a popular success, in a sense 
the critic puts his finger on the heart of the problem. It is not only 
that the historian wrote his book to find favour with a public, 
that he wrote his book for a public, but, as I have tried to 
demonstrate, that on one level it can be said that he wrote his 
book with his reader. 

Grimm does not need to be one of the initiés in order to under- 
stand this basic complicity; a reading of any part of any one of the 
histories shows that the reader is incorporated within the book. 
For his part, in his own correspondence, Voltaire has always 
insisted on the important part his readers are asked to take. In one 
of his letters, written to Hénault from Berlin, where the historian 
announces that the Siècle de Louis xiv is to be written with the 
structure of a ‘tragédie’, he goes on to conclude: ‘Mon secret est 
de forcer le lecteur à se dire à lui-même: Philippe v sera-t-il roi? 
sera-t-il chassé d’Espagne? la Hollande sera-t-elle détruite? 
Louis XIV succombera-t-il? En un mot, j'ai voulu émouvoir, 
même dans l’histoire’, The reader is quite literally as essential 
to the history as the spectator is to a play; in both cases their pres- 
ence is required, which accounts for the ‘appearance’ of the reader 
which we have found in the Essai sur les mœurs. 
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In short, if we look at one of the histories written during the 
period at Les Délices, we find that the metaphors of theatre and 
conte are not just idle ones. The Précis du siécle de Louis xv is not 
just like theatre, but its structure is indeed that of a play. The 
various chapters are conceived as dramatic scenes—again the 
word is Voltaire’s. For example, the 25th chapter ends with the 
spectator who leaves ‘le malheureux Charles-Edouard [the young 
Pretender] abandonné de tous les partis’; and the 26th chapter 
opens on a new scene: ‘Lorsque cette fatale scène tendait à sa 
catastrophe, Louis xv achevait ses conquêtes’. Such a form, 
furthermore, is an ideal vehicle for Voltaire’s ‘catastrophic’ view 
of all the wretchedness which is to be found on the globule. 
Chapters frequently end with the double spectator’s complacent 
observation, as at the end of the 29th: ‘Nous verrons comme il 
[Dupleix] devint le protecteur et le vainqueur des vice-rois de 
l'Inde, et quelle catastrophe suivit trop de gloire’**. Sometimes 
the device serves not only to prove the malheur on the globule but 
also the irrationality of historical event, as with the last sentence 
of the 23rd chapter: ‘Ainsi, il n’arriva rien dans toute cette 
guerre de ce qu’on avait d’abord imaginé, et tout le contraire de 
ce que les nations avaient attendu arriva; mais l’entreprise, les 
succés et les malheurs du prince Charles-Edouard en Angleterre, 
furent peut-étre le plus singulier de ces événements qui éton- 
nérent l Europe’. 

There is a great deal of artistry involved in such transitions; for 
one thing it is not that they end a chapter to pick up the same 
subject in the following one. In effect it is more a question of 
scene changes which permit a radical dislocation of the setting. 
Thusattheend of the 18th chapter the spectator leaves the armies 
in the Low Countries, ‘en attendant que le printemps ramène les 
cruautés et les malheurs que l’hiver a suspendus’. While pre- 
paring himself for that edifying scene, the spectator finds that the 
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scene shifts as he turns the page and reads the next chapter, which 
begins: ‘Il men était pas ainsi dans I’Italie et vers les Alpes. Il s’y 
passait alors une scène extraordinaire. The rapidity and 
smoothness of the shift from one geographical setting to another 
are, as always with Voltaire, impressive. Here it is accomplished 
so easily that the second of the two chapters can begin: ‘Il n’en 
était pas ainsi —as if taking up a sentence which has been momen- 
tarily interrupted. These geographical shifts are one of the more 
striking aspects of the ‘historian’s’ art. For example, the reader 
cannot but admire the ease with which our regard is shifted from 
Provence to Italy in the last sentence of the 2oth chapter: ‘Ils 
[the Austrians] avaient d’abord tiré toutes leurs provisions de 
Génes; mais la révolution inouie qui se faisait pour lors dans 
Gênes, et dont il n’y a point d’exemple dans l’histoire, les priva 
d’un secours nécessaire, et les força de retourner en Italie’”*. The 
spectator simply follows the Austrians off stage, and without any 
sense of disruption he finds himself at Genoa when the writer 
takes up again. 

It must be considered that such sentences, at the end of vir- 
tually every chapter, not only serve to present the new scene, but 
a scene which is for the most part conceived in terms of the Per- 
sian poet who contemplates Barmécide and trembles for being 
happy. In short, it is never for a moment left unsaid that this is 
all a spectacle as seen from a comfortable retreat. Any respite from 
the misery on the outside is only momentary and just serves to 
tantalize, to whet the spectator’s full appreciation of that wretch- 
edness which is always about to strike. The last sentence of the 
11th chapter may serve as a model: “Cette puissante diversion en 
Allemagne, les conquétes du roi en Flandre, sa marche en Alsace, 
dissipaient toutes les alarmes, lorsqu’on en éprouva une d’une 
autre espèce, qui fit trembler et gémir toute la France’!. Once 
again it must be noted that it is with a pleasant sense of personal 
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well-being that the spectator awaits the new catastrophe. And in 
fact the reader cannot but be struck by the diligence with which 
the author works to uncover the malheur which lies just below the 
surface ofeverything he contemplates. Thus we read in another of 
those sentences from the Précis du siècle de Louis xv, a sentence 
which concludes one scene and serves to prepare the next: ‘tout 
a paru tranquille au dedans, jusqu’à ce que le faux zèle et l’esprit 
de parti fassent naître de nouveaux troubles’?. This involves an 
art which is to be steadily perfected over the years and which in 
some ways will come to find its fullest expression in the Fragments 
historiques sur l Inde et sur le général Lally, where literally every- 
thing is conceived in catastrophic terms. For example, we read at 
the close of the 16th chapter in this last text: ‘et la compagnie de 
Pondichéry descendait à grands pas vers sa destruction’’’. In this 
case it is helpful to remember that like Candide the Fragments his- 
toriques, including their several addenda on sundry causes, are 
written partly as a demonstration of the security of the retreat— 
Voltaire will suffer the loss of certain investments with the French 
débacle in India. 

If it can be said, then, that to write the history of the globule is 
not at all to write the history of the globe, that the globule is 
essentially a spatial concept and thus not particularly susceptible 
to being dealt with in historical terms, it is significant that the 
language of theatre which forms the very structure of the his- 
torian’s chapters is also in large measure a spatial language. For 
an example, we read at the end of a chapter in the Essai sur les 
mœurs: ‘Ce qui se passait alors en France du temps de Philippe le 
Bel, au commencement du xiv‘ siècle, doit attirer nos regards’’*. 
This is on the one hand to invite the spectator to witness a theat- 
rical scene, but at the same time is an implicit invitation to a 
reading of the world map which I have already discussed. In 
fact if once again we may take the Fragments historiques as an 
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expression of what the language of the earlier histories is to 
become, it is interesting that in the later text the language of 
theatre has become more and more a language of cartography. In 
that text the two chapters, to which I have already made refer- 
ence, devoted to a perusal of a map of both coasts of India are 
themselves introduced by the language of change in scene at the 
end of the preceding chapter: “Tandis que les deux généraux Lally 
et d’Aché voguent vers le lieu de leur destination, il est néces- 
saire de faire connaître aux lecteurs qui veulent s’instruire l’état 
de l’Inde dans cette conjoncture”. 


Vv 


Le but de ce travail n’est pas de savoir en quelle 
année un prince indigne d’étre connu succéda a un 
prince barbare chez une nation grossiére. — Essai 
sur les mœurs*. 


Here, in the foreword to the Essai sur les mœurs, is one of the 
numerous instances where Voltaire announces the newness of his 
historical enterprise and what might be called its seriousness. But, 
as Grimm is quick to protest, the histories are anything but 
‘serious’; and for his part the reader of the Essai sur les mœurs 
cannot but be struck by just how filled the work is with the names 
of those who in Voltaire’s opinion are princes unworthy of our 
knowing them. Of course the historian does not actually say that 
he will suppress such figures—and in fact, if it is the historian’s 
goal to prove the inconsequence of all human history, such 
princes can be said to have a certain utility—but simply the 
specific year in which they have done their business, in itself a 
rather striking pronouncement from an historian. And a reading 
of the Essai sur les mœurs does effectively reveal a remarkable lack 
of interest in dates. This lack of precise dates itself contributes to 
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the lack of any temporal dimension to the work, and such a lack is 
ultimately an expression of the attitude of that historian who can 
write: “La terre est un vaste théâtre où la même tragédie se joue 
sous des noms différents’’’. 

The portrayal of barbarous princes, then, occupies a good part 
of the reader’s attention. And all the while drawing the reader toa 
consideration of certain princes and certain peoples, the historian 
protests that they do not merit our consideration. For example the 
Histoire de l empire de Russie begins with one of those important 
cartographical voyages: ‘Il faut d’abord que le lecteur se fasse, la 
carte à la main, une idée nette de cet empire”#. The whole Rus- 
sian empire, from the Baltic to Siberia, is spread out before the 
reader who is invited to contemplate the various peoples to be 
found there. Among them he finds the Ostiaks: ‘Les Ostiaks ont 
aussi d’autres idoles dont ni l’origine ni le culte ne méritent pas 
plus notre attention que leurs adorateurs’”*. It is not that these 
Ostiaks are not accorded our attention; as much space is given to 
them as to other peoples, but it is done in terms of their not being 
worthy of it. Their condemnation is severe and total: “Tout 
peuple qui n’a point cultivé les arts doit être condamné à être 
inconnu’®*. Nor are they the only people dismissed so abruptly; 
the same kind of remark recurs in other situations. For example, 
reading about the inhabitants of Kamtschatka, we find: ‘Ce 
peuple d’ailleurs mérite peu d’observations; je n’en ferai qu’une: 
c’est que si on jette les yeux sur les trois quarts de l’ Amérique, sur 
toute la partie méridionale de l’Afrique, sur le Nord, depuis la 
Laponie jusqu’aux mers du Japon, on trouve que la moitié du 
genre humain n’est pas au-dessus des peuples du Kamtschatka’**. 

Here the historian is writing a history of the globule, which 
means that his perspective is that absolute one which is roughly 
equivalent to that granted Micromégas. As Micromégas finds all 
mankind to be comparable with insects, the historian is intent on 
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reducing all humankind to the status of what might be called 
sauvages. To write the ‘tableau des sottises du genre humain” is to 
label the Ostiaks savage, but to linger over them at the same time. 
It is also to play that favourite 18th-century game of looking at 
even the so-called civilisé only to observe that he is more savage 
than the sauvage. 

Before turning to this aspect of the ‘tableau’, however, it 
should be cautioned that such is not quite the case with Candide. 
Nor is it the case for the jardinier who cannot disappear from sight 
like Micromégas, but who must settle on the globule. There are 
many similarities between the two perspectives, but there is a 
major difference as well. Candide travels through a world where 
it is not simply to be said that the Prussians are worse than ancient 
barbaric tribes, but where Prussians are ‘Bulgares’, where there 
is an absolute identity between sauvage and civilisé. This is a 
refinement of the Lettres persanes structure where there is a 
perpetual comparison between the two societies, the French and 
the Persian, where at any given point one society is labeled and 
judged in terms of the other. And this is a structure radically 
different from that reverse version of the Lettres persanes one 
where the civilisé journeys, as in the Supplément au voyage de Bou- 
gainville, to visit noble savages who reveal themselves infinitely 
more civilized than their visitor. I shall come back to the question 
of Constantinople in chapter six; but if for the moment we take 
Candide in his garden on the Bosphorus as a figure for Voltaire 
Jardinier, it must be seen that there is no way of determining who 
is the sauvage. There are no Prussians nor any French; there are 
only Bulgares and Abares. On the other hand, Candide does not 
choose to remain in Eldorado—which because of its privileged 
position apart from the everyday world might be said to permit an 
absolute vantage point on the globule—instead he journeys to a 
real place, Constantinople. Constantinople, as we shall see, is a 
curious place; for one thing it has struck certain modern readers 
that Turkey is after all one of the favourite dwelling places of 
people who must be seen as sauvages. It is precisely that; yet as 
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we shall see in the remainder of this chapter, it is also precisely 
that place where the chosen sauvages of Voltaire reveal themselves 
most explicitly to be more civilized than the civilisé. 

Such might seem to be unnecessary play with Voltaire’s geog- 
raphy; but until that geography is understood, the story of Can- 
dide makes no sense. Candide, then, chooses not to settle in 
Eldorado; nor does he pick the environs of Paris. He does not 
even consider Switzerland. Instead he picks the place where 
18th-century sauvages par excellence are to be found. At 
that place and only there he comes to settle. By that act he makes 
of himself a kind of sawvage with regard to occidental Europe 
which he has forever left behind. At the same time it must be 
seen that by settling outside Constantinople he becomes the 
observer of the savage Turks. In a sense it may be said that 
Westphalia and Paris have been recuperated, but recuperated as 
dwelling place of the savage. 

Candide, and Voltaire jardinier, live out at a first person level 
the perennial 18th-century voyage to the home of the sauvages. 
They also settle there, allowing them the perspective that there 
are only savages in the world. Put briefly, Constantinople is of 
critical importance as terminal point for Candide’s voyage; for in 
the system which now has two foci Candide’s relationship with 
Europe, as seen from Constantinople, is that of the more civilized 
sauvage with the more savage civilisé. Furthermore his relation- 
ship with Constantinople is similar since he remains the European 
who settles without the city walls to observe all the barbaric 
horror within. It cannot be said, then, that Constantinople is 
identical with Paris, as were Persépolis and Babylone in le Monde 
comme il va and Zadig. Candide has visited both Paris and Cons- 
tantinople, and he chooses to settle at neither. He shuts himself 
rather in a garden inscribed within the figure surrounding both 
foci. 

With the histories, however, we are dealing with a much more 
primitive system. If the historian-spectator of the globule can be 
said to make a voyage, it is of the false sort accomplished by 
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Micromégas. There is no destination. The spectator, then, is 
situated at an absolute vantage point. This is a point which allows 
comparison of the civilisé with the sauvage, much as the author of 
Micromégas can compare humankind with insects. The absolute 
spectator cannot dispense with the term ofcomparison, moreover; 
a vision where the sauvage and the civilisé are identical is reserved 
for that spectator-actor with his dual optic permitted by his 
garden construct. And yet, once again, the vision of absolute 
spectacle is part of that vision only possible from the garden. The 
language where sauvage and civilisé as seen from the garden are 
totally interchangeable can be better appreciated if we first glance 
at the historian’s language which precedes it, at the language 
which simply has civilisé more savage than the sauvage. 

Effectively it is this last which is the task the historian sets 
himself. I may cite just a few examples. Writing about the Flor- 
entines at the time of Savonarola, the historian concludes: ‘Si 
nous lisions ces religieuses horreurs dans l’histoire des Iroquois, 
nous ne les croirions pas. Cependant cette scéne se jouait chez le 
peuple le plus ingénieux de la terre’. And as the Florentines are 
worse than the Iroquois, ancient Chinese are better than the 
Europeans of the Middle Ages. The Æssar sur les mœurs begins 
with a survey of China at a time, the writer concludes with evident 
satisfaction, “quand nous n’étions que des sauvages’. And this 
technique of comparison is perhaps used at its most effective in 
the often cited episode from the Philosophie de l’histoire where 
the reader is asked to read a long ‘portrait d’un sauvage’ only to 
discover at the end that it is in fact a portrait of a typical European 
peasant. 

Ultimately, furthermore—and this is not without its interest 
for a reading of the final chapters of Candide—the favoured com- 
parison is between Christians and Turks. I shall come back to 
the question of why Voltaire should settle on Constantinople for 
the second focus in Candide’s voyage in chapter six, but for the 
moment it must be seen that the Turks are called on to play a 
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privileged rôle even in the histories. Although this may surprise 
the reader’s prejudice, the Turks are chosen by Voltaire as models 
of religious tolerance. In this context the European is consistently 
at a disadvantage. For just a few examples we might consider the 
Essai sur les mœurs. There we are assured: ‘les Turcs ne traitent 
pas toujours les chrétiens aussi barbarement que nous le figurons. 
Aucune nation chrétienne ne souffre que les Turcs aient chez elle 
une mosquée, et les Turcs permettent que tous les Grecs aient des 
églises. Plusieurs de ces églises sont des collégiales: et on voit dans 
l Archipel des chanoines sous la domination d’un bacha’#:. Else- 
where in the same text we find the historian exclaiming: “Et nous 
nous vantons d’être plus humains que les Turcs!’** And again we 
can sense the author’s satisfaction when he tells of ‘sultans, deve- 
nus les modérateurs des chrétiens aussi bien que leurs vain- 
queurs’®*. 

The same comparison is to be found elsewhere in the Voltairean 
corpus. And the Turks are not praised for just their religious 
tolerance. In the Précis du siécle de Louis xv they are again more 
gallant than their European counterparts. For example, we read: 
‘Tout ce qu’on peut dire c’est qu’il est triste pour les princes chré- 
tiens que Mahomet second ait rendu la couronne au Sultan Amu- 
rat son pére qui avait abdiqué, et qu’un duc de Savoie ait laissé 
mourir son pére dans un cachot, au lieu de lui rendre sa cou- 
ronne’, All this of course contributes to a falsification of the 
known facts about the Turkish succession in general, but it is 
always Voltaire’s purpose to render the European a contemptible 
object. I have already cited a sentence from the same text which 
demonstrates the all important difference in stature, in terms of 
actual physical size, given to this one privileged nation at the 
expense of Europe: ‘Mais la Porte dédaigna de se méler des que- 
relles de deux petits peuples qui se disputaient des rochers 
[Corsica] sur les côtes d’Italie’**. 
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This language finds its expression in non-historical texts as 
well. For example we can read in the correspondence, as in a 
letter to Théodore Tronchin at the time of the scandal over the 
article ‘Genève’ in the Encyclopédie: ‘Le sultan va tous les ven- 
dredis à la mosquée de Sophie entouré de Solaks et d’azamoglans. 
Mais jamais il n’y eut de sédition à Stamboul au sujet de la con- 
substantialité de Mahomet’s*. In the same letter the Turks are 
contrasted with the Dutch who are treated with contempt as 
‘Quelques prédicants d’un peuple qui foule aux pieds le crucifix 
quand il va vendre du gérofle au Japon’, a remark which Martin 
will use in Candide. Nor does this language fail to appear in the 
earlier tales. In the Histoire des voyages de Scarmentado we read: 
‘Les bonnes gens que les Turcs! m’écriai-je. Les chrétiens grecs 
et les chrétiens latins étaient ennemis mortels dans Constanti- 
nople; ces esclaves se persécutaient les uns les autres, comme des 
chiens qui se mordent dans la rue, et à qui leurs maîtres donnent 
des coups de bâtons pour les séparer’. And in the Sermon du 
rabbin Akib, published in 1761, the rabbi shows himself a partisan 
of the Turks for their tolerant qualities: ‘Vos yeux sont témoins 
avec quelle bonté les Turcs en usent avec les chrétiens grecs, les 
chrétiens nestoriens, les chrétiens papistes, les disciples de Jean, 
les anciens parsis ignicoles, et nous humbles serviteurs de Moïse”: 

The Sermon du rabbin Akib is interesting in its own right, 
however. This is a text not only published in 1761, but one which 
is written from Voltaire’s garden; therefore it should not be sur- 
prising that not only is it a text addressed from Constantinople, 
but that in that text we should find not so much comparison 
between the sauvage and the civilisé as identity. This last is pre- 
cisely the case. And thus we read, for example, of ‘le sacrifice de 
quarante-deux victimes humaines, que les sauvages de Lisbonne 
ont fait publiquement’**. Constantinople reveals itself to be the 
ideal place to watch the antics of the sauvages with their auto- 
da-fés. The above is not just an isolated example in the text; the 
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same rabbin continues, speaking about the latest Lisbon auto-da-fé 
as ‘ce sacrifice des sauvages’®*. This auto-da-fé appears to be to the 
rabbi a kind of cannibalistic celebration; he even thinks that two 
young boys and a girl have been eaten and remarks: ‘En vérité, 
dans le peu que j’ai lu moi-même des nations voisines, j’ai cru lire 
celle des anthropophages. Elevons nos coeurs à l'Eternel”, And 
for him the dreadful ceremony is performed by some ‘sauvages 
qui habitent cette petite langue de terre du Portugal”. Such a 
view of Europeans permits a new labelling system: they are not 
just like sauvages; they are sauvages. Thus in the same text we can 
read of a kind of ‘rabbin latin’: whom we know as the pope, and 
we can be told of the Europeans that ‘leurs histoires sont remplies 
des crimes de leurs derviches’®’. 

The rabbi’s vantage point is fundamentally different from that 
of let us say Zadig; he too lives in that bipolar structure which is 
the achievement of the jardinier. This is not to say that the world 
he contemplates does not include a world seen as globule—he 
writes, for example, of ‘la petite nation des Francs, qui vit dans 
un coin du monde, au bout de l’occident, et qui n’est pas sans 
mérite’**—but it is a globule on which he has chosen to settle. 
Situated in his version of the garden there is no longer any need 
for terms of comparison. Everything without the garden is 
relegated to the realm of the sauvages, here to that of the ancient 
Teutonic ancestors of present-day French. The French, from this 
perspective, are not like the Franks; they are identical with the 
Franks. The vision of the globule is enough part of the rabbi’s 
vision that he perceives no chronological problem in his system of 
nomenclature. 

The same is true, not so much of the historian, as of the jardi- 
nier who regards the events of the Seven years war. With a fine 
disregard of any chronology he can watch the antics of the sau- 
vages, not so much in terms of Iroquois and anthropophages as 
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in one of Goths and Vandals, of Franks and Gauls. And it is not 
that the war is being acted out by people who are like these ancient 
tribes, but rather it is part of the language of the initiés that the 
tribes in fact play out the war. The roots of this language, as 
might be expected, go back over the years to Voltaire’s sojourns 
in Prussia. Like everything else in the private language Prussia 
has long been given its code name. Thus when Voltaire, newly 
settled in Switzerland, addresses a letter to his friend from the 
Berlin days, Darget is already acquainted with the game: ‘Je con- 
nais votre probité, mon ancien camarade en Vandalie’**. Vandale 
is one of the standard code names of the Prussians and appears in 
letter after letter about the war; for example, we find the jardinier 
writing to Richelieu about the latter’s participation in the war: 
‘Mais je craindrais que quelque balle vandale n’allast déranger 
lestomac du plus aimable homme de l’'Europe”:*. To Jean Robert 
Tronchin he writes that he prefers not to serve ‘le roy des Van- 
dales’101, The language becomes a vehicle, if not for one of the 
in-jokes, at least for one of the standard lines of the correspond- 
ence; Voltaire writes to Cideville of mme Denis’s unhappy experi- 
ence at Frankfurt in terms of ‘la barbarie vandale dont on usa 
avec mad° Denis’1®?, When it is a question of their mutual pro- 
ject for ‘chars assyriens’, Voltaire writes to Florian: ‘Mais quel 
plaisir de renverser 4 coup stir tout ce qu’on rencontre dans une 
campagne! Sérieusement je crois que c’est la seule ressource contre 
les vandales victorieux”, Writing to Argental the uninvolved 
spectator wishes that Richelieu would be given command of the 
French army so that the French ‘pourront bien déranger les rangs 
des vandales’*, Furthermore the language is susceptible of 
numerous variations: not only is Frederick king of the Vandales, 
but the Prussians can be seen as any one of many ancient barbaric 
hordes. It is about the Prussians that Voltaire writes when he 
tells mme de Graffigny of Richelieu’s making war ‘chez les 
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Cimbres’1%5, Cideville, not one to let such cues go by, responds, 
speaking of Frederick as of T’Attile de l’Allemagne’1®5, It is after 
all the same labelling system in which one can speak of ‘le Salo- 
mon du nord’. This language, moreover, is such a commonplace 
that it can even be used in addressing the chief barbarian of all; 
Voltaire writes to his majesty the king of Prussia, wondering 
‘qu’elle soit occupée à donner sur les oreilles aux abares, bul- 
gares’107, Here there is no mistaking the reference since the letter is 
written long after Frederick has read Candide. 

The possibilities in such a language are rich and soon it is not 
restricted to just the hated Prussians. Voltaire can report to Tron- 
chin about the conduct of the French troops in the field that they 
resemble ‘une horde de tartares plus qu’à des troupes fran- 
çaises’1%, But generally it is not just a question of simile; from the 
beginning of the war Voltaire begins to see Europe filled with a 
multitude of barbaric hordes on the march: ‘Eh bien madame, est 
il vrai que ces Russes, ces Tartares marchent? Pourquoi donc les 
Francs, les Gaulois ne marchent ils pas?”1°* It doesn’t matter that 
here it be the Russians who are “Tartares’, that in another letter it 
be the French; the rôles are interchangeable, the important thing 
being that every nation so be represented and that the war be 
seen in terms of primitive bloodletting. “Laissez les russes, les 
francs et les teutons dévaster Allemagne’, Voltaire writes to 
Constant d’Hermenches with a fine disregard for the chrono- 
logical inconsistency of his figure. Consistency isn’t ultimately of 
any more importance than the anachronistic labelling system 
itself since all these movements are played out on the same plat- 
form where Russians and ancient barbarians mingle and co-exist 
in the same two dimensions. The language, then, becomes one 
of the standard bits of the correspondence; and of course the 
notion of a Europe covered with barbarians on the march serves 
precisely once more as guarantee of the garden: ‘Ea cura quietum, 
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non me sollicitat. Je songe à faire meurir des muscats et des 
pèches. Je me promène dans des allées de fleurs de mon invention, 
et je prends peu d’intérest aux affaires des vandales et des mis- 
niens’111, To that eternal wanderer from court to court, countess 
Bentinck, who has just committed the unspeakable folly of finding 
unlivable the Swiss retreat which Voltaire has proposed to her, 
the jardinier writes a letter of farewell: “Allez donc, mais songez 
que vous ne serez jamais plus aimée chez les marcomans et chez 
les abares que dans nos paisibles retraittes’11?. 

This language, moreover, is not just a question of a game which 
the initiés play among themselves; for it must also be seen that the 
game is at the heart of the enterprise of the jardinier who under- 
takes to write his own special account of the Seven years war. 
That war, as it appears in Candide, is in fact a war between the 
Bulgares and Abares, between all the savages who are found 
somewhere out there, everywhere but here. In this sense Candide 
is the necessary companion piece to the Précis du siècle de Louis xv 
and its sequel. In the same way we are informed by the corre- 
spondent in his garden that the history of Peter is the history of a 
barbarian. He writes, for example, to George Keate about ‘the 
barbarien and barbarous law-giver Peter the great’!!*, to Argental 
about ‘quelque respect que j’aye pour ce barbare de grand homme 
Pierre premier’*, to the comtesse d’Argental about ‘l’Auguste 
barbare Pierre le grand”5. What I have called the history of the 
globule, then, is something which cannot englobe the view attained 
with the garden structure. The garden comes into being at that 
moment when the voyager travelling across the face of the 
globule chooses definitively to settle thereon. In this instance the 
globule reveals itself fully to escape from any chronological or 
‘historical’ categories; it becomes simply that which has been 
visited, a kind of spatial concept. At this point, and only at this 
point, everything which remains outside the garden is to be 
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classified as sauvage or barbare—the two terms are interchange- 
able. Such is the sense of Candide’s journey from Thunder-ten- 
tronckh, the garden into which the Bulgares and the Adares 
irrupt, through a world filled with what the rabbi Akib sees as the 
cannibals of Lisbon, through the land of the cannibalistic Oreil- 
lons, to Eldorado, the garden which has no real location on the 
globe, then back to Europe to end in a garden on the nether edge 
of Europe from which Candide can watch all the savages, be they 
Turk or European. 

Finally, all this is not so much to prove that in the world 
experienced by Candide there are people who are like savages; 
rather it must be seen that all which is in fact on the face of the 
map is by definition savage. Viewed from a certain perspective 
even the jardinier in his mountain fastness in Switzerland can see 
himself as one of the sauvages. It is part of the garden construct 
that the jardinier be able to write to Rousseau: ‘Je ne peux non 
plus m’embarquer pour aller trouver les sauvages de Canada, 
premiérement par ce que les maladies auxquelles je suis con- 
damné. ... Je me borne à être un sauvage paisible dans la soli- 
tude que j’ay choisie’116, 
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Ferney 


His error is greater in thinking j am an exile. Such 
an honour is not my lott. J have willfully sought a 
free and pleasant retreat, where j enjoy peace and 
plenty, free from all tyes, lord of my lands and of 
my self. J would settle at Borneo if liberty was but 
there. — Voltaire to a mr Smitht. 

Je vous déclare que si j’étais jeune, si je me portais 
bien, si je n’avais pas bâti Ferney, j'irais m’établir à 
La Louisiane. — Voltaire to Argental?. 

L’indépendance aux pieds du mont Caucase vaut 
mieux assurément que des chaines dorées 4 Baby- 
lone; j’ai taté de tout cela et, si j'avais à renaître, je 
prendrais de bonne heure le parti que j’ai pris sur la 
fin de ma vie. — Voltaire to Hénaults. 

Plus j’approche de ma fin, mon cher ange, plus je 
chéris ma liberté; et si je ne la trouvais pas au pied des 
Alpes, j’irais la chercher au pied du mont Caucase. — 
Voltaire to Argental*. 


In the preceding chapter I have been dealing with Voltaire writ- 
ing a kind of history from which the historian himself is sub- 
tracted; here, as in my first chapters, it will once again be a ques- 
tion of that Voltaire who cannot escape being inserted into 
history. In other words, we shall come back to the story of that 
exile whom we encountered in chapter one and who became the 
jardinier of Les Délices; for more of that story must be told, and 
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examined as it too becomes part of the fabric of the language of 
the initiés, if we are to continue with our attempt to read Candide 
as only the snstié can. 

As for the citations just above, it can of course be said that they 
all postulate a journey which might be made away from the 
garden, that they are expressions of the gardener’s eternal ability 
to consider the globule spread out in entirety to his gaze. However 
here we are not dealing with Micromégas, but with the gardener 
in his garden; and yet it is curious that such journeys cannot 
even be said to be ‘virtual’ like those touched on briefly at the 
end of chapter three. Rather what becomes clear from a reading of 
the correspondence is that as time passes for Voltaire in Switzer- 
land, the garden more and more explicitly precludes any possi- 
bility of even virtual voyage, permitting indeed only that which 
is granted the spectator fixed at an absolute vantage point. ‘Fixed’ 
is perhaps the key word, for a reading of the correspondence also 
shows that as time passes the garden more and more demands the 
settling once and for all of the absolute spectator of the preceding 
chapter on what can only be called the real map. In this light it is 
worth remarking the choice of destinations postulated by the 
gardener in our collection of citations—destinations for journeys 
expressed in the same conditional terms he uses to postulate 
what I have called his virtual ones: Borneo, Louisiana and ‘le 
mont Caucase’ are by definition even more unattainable destina- 
tions for the malade or the vieillard than is even the Russian court 
at the other end of a war-torn Europe. However, I hope to 
demonstrate in the course of the present chapter that such destina- 
tions have a real meaning in the language of Voltaire’s circle. Ina 
similar way I intend to show that when the gardener is able to lift 
his garden off the map and represent it, as he does in the letter to 
Hénault cited above, in terms of a relationship between a place 
situated ‘aux pieds du mont Caucase’ and another place called 
‘Babylone’, he is not merely juggling with words that have no 
real meaning. But to understand that such a representation has a 
very real sense indeed it will be necessary to explore further the 
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nature of the construct that the jardinier has succeeded in creating 
on the map itself. 

Briefly, then, again leaving for the following chapter the ques- 
tion of how a métairie located at Constantinople can be a figure 
which represents Voltaire’s garden, it is necessary here to con- 
sider how Voltaire’s own garden comes to be a certain kind of 
structure which alone can elucidate both the sense of Candide’s 
métairie and its very location at Constantinople. To do this, 
however, means dealing again with some material already touched 
on in my rst chapter, albeit this time from a different bias. In 
chapter 1, where I was primarily concerned with the open-ended 
series of manifestations of that figure whom we sum up in the 
label Voltaire, I dealt rather indiscriminately with a representa- 
tion called jardinier who first manifests himself at Les Délices and 
who continues to do so under the guise of laboureur or cultiva- 
reur at Ferney and at Tournay. In doing so I referred in passing 
to a certain difference in extent between the first and the later 
agricultural enterprises. What I have not emphasized, however, 
is the temporal aspect of this removal from one place to another; 
and consequently I have completely neglected the temporal 
dimension involved in the transition from jardinier to laboureur. 
Although at first glance the latter rôle might seem to be just a 
minor variant of the former, this is in fact not at all the case. It is 
then to this transition which occurs in a time lived out by Vol- 
taire that we must address our attention here, for it is capital in 
further elucidating either Candide’s or his author’s gardens. 

What until now I have simply been designating Voltaire’s 
jardin is in fact something which develops during the course of 
1758 into what, for the sake of distinguishing it from the first 
establishment at Les Délices, we might temporarily call the Fer- 
ney-Tournay-Délices complex. Voltaire, we will find, has other 
and telling ways of designating it. And it will only be by seeing 
just what that enterprise is, how it comes into being, and how it is 
represented among the initiés that we can come to terms with the 
very element which both permits the new gardener to proclaim 
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that he would set out for places such as Borneo and keeps him at 
home, an element either explicit or implicit in all four of the cita- 
tions with which I have headed this chapter—in short, his 
‘liberty’. Having seen how he comes to attain that liberty, and 
what in effect it is, we can then begin to deal with the first appear- 
ances of that latest in the series of Voltairean representations, the 
militant. 

It is my intention, then, to show how during the year 1758 there 
occurs one more rupture in Voltaire’s career, one perhaps even 
more definitive than that occasioned in 1754 by his decision to 
settle outside Geneva. The year 1758 witnesses Voltaire’s acqui- 
sition of his new properties. This in itself might not be especially 
interesting if it were not for the fact that it is precisely at the 
moment the jardinier of Les Délices is negotiating for Ferney and 
Tournay that Voltaire is also writing Candide. Candide is indeed 
the very record of the rupture of which I have been speaking. 
In simplest terms, the problem which forever haunts critics is 
what does it ‘mean’ to conclude a book with ‘mais il faut cultiver 
notre jardin’. For my part it has been my contention all along 
that the znitié knows what such a statement means because he can 
visualize Candide’s author in his long-established garden. This 
is perfectly true; however it is equally true that the ¿initié who first 
opens his presentation copy of Candide in the early months of 
1759 also knows more than that. He has at his disposal full knowl- 
edge of Voltaire’s affairs not only before, but during and after, 
the actual composition of the book. Put in other terms, any 
reader, initiate or not, must be struck by the fact that to conclude 
a story with ‘mais il faut cultiver notre jardin’ is not so much to 
conclude as to establish a programme for the future. This, it will 
be seen, is precisely the case for Candide’s author. In the final 
analysis Candide is indeed the single most important document in 
the corpus of Voltaire’s published works; for it is at one and the 
same time a record of the author’s past and a programme for the 
future which is to be other, in short life at Ferney. Life at Ferney, 
and most importantly the manner of its representation in the 
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language of the initiés, is in effect the sequel to Candide; and until 
thatlifeanditsrepresentationbebetterunderstood,critics may well 
claimtohavefulllicenseto debate the sense of Candide’s last phrase. 

Not to unduly confuse the present reader, however, it might be 
useful to recall something of what actually transpired for Vol- 
taire in the summer of 1758. While the exact date of the composi- 
tion of Candide has long been a favourite game with editors of 
Voltaire, and while it is in fact invariably impossible to pinpoint 
with precision the date of composition of almost any one of 
Voltaire’s works, it is more and more agreed—and my own read- 
ing of the correspondence leaves me no doubt—that the text is a 
product of the summer of 1758 and more precisely must have been 
written by the time of Voltaire’s return from his visit to Schwet- 
zingen, the summer residence of the Elector Palatine. Such a 
dating is in point of fact capital in my eyes: before leaving for 
Schwetzingen the jardinier of Les Délices has already contracted 
for his properties at Ferney and at Tournay; upon his return he is 
to engage in some rather intensive investments both in fitting out 
the new establishments and in acquiring even further lands. One 
has in fact the impression that the author is only too closely 
following his newly created character’s advice. In much of what 
follows, then, it is a question of Voltaire’s finances or, more 
precisely, of how they too are woven into the fabric of the lan- 
guage of his circle. Such a study, moreover, brings us back to the 
story of the jardinier in his first days at Les Délices. 


il 


Je vous renvoie, Monsieur, les nouvelles du Pérou; 
bonnes ou mauvaises je vous en remercie. Pour les 
nouvelles de St Jean elles sont trés-bonnes. J’appel- 
lerai cette maison /es Délices; et ce coin de terre me 
fera renoncer à Buenos Aires, et à la Vera Crux. Je 
suis las de Amérique; j’aime fort en Europe votre 
voisinage. — Voltaire to Labat®. 
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So writes Voltaire on the 13th of February 1755, that is, several 
weeks before he is to take possession of ‘Saint-Jean’ and anoint 
himself jardinier. For us, of course, the particular interest of this 
note is to be found in the correspondent’s renunciation of the 
very places to which he will eventually send out the character 
Candide. Candide too will in his turn tire of America—of Buenos 
Aires where he will lose his mistress to the Spanish governor, of 
Peru where he will stumble upon Eldorado and its immense 
riches. His, then, is an itinerary mapped out well in advance by 
an author who has long renounced any thought of ‘journey’ to 
the points plotted along his route. In fact, with the curious 
exception of that point labelled Constantinople, all of Candide’s 
itinerary falls into the category of what in one way or another 
might loosely be called visual journey for an absolute spectator- 
author. The initiés, for their part, are well aware of this; for 
during the intervening years they have all been in receipt of let- 
ters like this one to Labat. 

Here Voltaire is in fact referring to his rather considerable 
investments in the Spanish merchant marine. I have already 
had occasion to mention those investments in passing when it 
wasa question of Candide’s setting sail from Cadiz harbour in his 
voyage to the new world. But what I have neglected to add is 
that while it might be said that Candide is accomplishing a kind 
of wished-for journey for his author, his author is in reality 
already relinquishing any notion of such a voyage. What the 
initiés know, if I may be permitted the figure, is that while 
Candide is sailing aboard the Pascal, he may be said to be crossing 
a returning author in mid-ocean. In other words, there can be no 
surprise for the initiate reader when he encounters the character 
Candide himself ultimately turning back again across the 
Atlantic; for he knows what happens in any voyage out from 
Cadiz, knows that such an adventure can only end in naufrage— 
as indeed it does for Candide on his return: ‘On aperçoit deux 
vaisseaux qui combattaient a la distance d’environ trois milles. Le 
vent les amena l’un & l’autre si près du vaisseau Français, qu’on 
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eut le plaisir de voir le combat tout à son aise. Enfin, l’un des deux 
vaisseaux lâcha à l’autre une bordée si bas & si juste qu’il le coula 
à fond. Candide & Martin aperçurent distinctement une centaine 
d'hommes sur le tillac du vaisseau qui s’enfonçait; ils levaient 
tous les mains au Ciel, & jettaient des clameurs effroyables; en un 
moment tout fut englouti’*. Nor is there any element of surprise 
for the same reader when he learns that Candide is not just dis- 
interested witness to such a shipwreck, but on the contrary very 
much party to it: “Le Capitaine Français aperçut bientôt que le 
Capitaine du vaisseau submergeant était Espagnol, & que celui 
du vaisseau submergé était un Pirate Hollandais; c’était celui-la 
méme qui avait volé Candide. Les richesses immenses dont ce 
scélérat s’était emparé furent ensevelies avec lui dans la mer, & il 
n’y eut qu’un mouton de sauvé”. 

Naufrage, in point of fact, has long been established as one of 
those key elements in the language of the initiés. We shall shortly 
see more of this. As for Candide’s sea-journey, it, like all his 
adventures, is not at all gratuitous. It is a necessary stage on his 
way to his métairie: like wars and earthquakes what happens at 
sea will serve as one more justification for his retreat. 

The Seven years war, then, which began asa series of skirmishes 
at sea continued in ever larger measure on the seas, and from the 
beginning to the end was an unmitigated maritime disaster for 
France. Since a major source of Voltaire’s income was threatened, 
it is not surprising that throughout the correspondence there 
runs the thread: ‘Nos affaires vont bien mal sur terre et sur mer”. 
This is written to Ami Camp, Jean Robert Tronchin’s associate; 
and there is no doubting whose interests are at stake in ‘nos 
affaires’. The same line is repeated almost without variation for 
the entire duration of the war; for example, Voltaire writes to 
Elie Bertrand: ‘Ainsi va le monde. Ainsi vont nos affaires de 
terre et de mer”. It is inevitably a question of Voltaire’s personal 
losses at sea; writing on one occasion to Tronchin to give the 
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banker free hand in how to place his capital, Voltaire adds: ‘Je ne 
m'en raporte pas si aveuglément à ceux qui font des dépenses si 
immenses et si infructueuses pour la guerre de mer et de terre. Je 
vois notre commerce en train d’être ruiné; et quoy que Mr le che- 
valier des Soupirs m’envoye des triplicata de son arrivée sur la 
côte de Coromandel je tremble pour nos affaires d’orient et d’occi- 
dent’19, This last is sent in May of 1758; however, the preoccupa- 
tion has been of long standing. Even before taking possession of 
Les Délices, for example, Voltaire has written in February of 1755 
to his two banker friends in Lyons: ‘J'attends des nouvelles de 
Cadix.... Notre compagnie des Indes se trouverait mal.... 
L’Asie et L’Amérique me font un pe. de peine, mais je suis fort 
content de mon coin de L’Europe”. Once again there is implicit 
in this the whole structure of Candide’s eventual sea-voyage, his 
loss of money and his return to Europe. In fact it is striking just 
how frequently that journey is foreshadowed; in one of his earlier 
letters dated from Les Délices Voltaire writes, again to Tronchin: 
‘Les eaux du Rhône, Monsieur, ne sont pas si dangereuses qu’on 
me l’avait dit: celles de la mer atlantique et de la mer du sud le sont 
un peu davantage: je ne leur confierai plus mon bien: mais je me 
tiens très heureux sur terre dans notre acquisition commune des 
Délices’ ?. To an ever increasing degree the jardinier is to make 
good his initial resolution; and for his part the initié and eventual 
reader of Candide will find in the tale, among other things, a 
programme for how most wisely to invest one’s capital in a world 
people with fanatics and menaced by disasters of every sort. 

It is the initiate reader as well who best understands the privi- 
leged nature of a place called Cadix in what earlier I have called 
a special Voltairean geographical iconography. Cadiz is not just 
incidentally the port from which Candide sets sail for the new 
world—incidentally, just because Voltaire happens to have an 
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interest in one ship, the Pascal, there. That is, Candide’s port of 
departure is not to be read as a term in a mere joke private to the 
initiés; rather the very name of the port is a term in a language 
which, while indeed private, rises far above that of just play. 
That the word Cadiz should do so is not unrelated to two facts, 
one biographical, the other historical. According to Morizet’, 
Voltaire’s personal investment in the Spanish mercantile fleet 
cannot have been less than 600,000 francs. These are 600,000 
francs endangered, however, by even that period of piracy which 
preludes the formal outbreak of the Seven years war; indeed by 
the time Voltaire has come to Les Délices his profits have already 
begun to dwindle to an alarming degree!*. Consequently it is 
commerce across the Atlantic, and news from Cadiz, which the 
Jardinier views with particular alarm. 

His worst fears are soon justified; he begins to write letters to 
Jean Robert Tronchin where he complains: ‘On dit que les 
anglais ont été huit jours complets sans prendre de nos vaissaux, 
est il possible? Cadix va bien mal”. A few days later he tells the 
banker succinctly enough: ‘Mauvaises nouvelles de Cadix’. 
Cadiz becomes the great focus of interest outside the garden as 
soon indeed ships and profits cease to arrive. And it is not only 
the jardinier whose interests are at stake; we find him writing to 
Tronchin in Lyons: ‘Il n’est rien venu pour moi dans cette belle 
flotte arrivée à Cadix, je me flatte que vous êtes dans un cas plus 
heureux”’. On another occasion he writes to the banker: ‘On dit 
qu’il est arrivé à Cadix un vaissau tout plein d’or et d’argent. N’y 
avez vous point quelque part? Pour moy quand tout le Mexique 
et tout le Perou arriveraient, je n’aurais pas de nouvelles de 
M5 Gilly. Je pense qu’ils sont morts, ou qu’ils me croient mort”. 
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Or again we read, to the same correspondent: ‘Point de nouvelles 
de Cadix. Je crois que l’inquisition s’est emparé de mes effets 
pour le bien de mon âme”. Soon too those ships become some- 
thing to speak of in past tenses; Voltaire informs Thieriot: ‘Je 
m'étais avisé il y a quelques années de mettre une partie de mon 
avoir entre les mains des commerçants de Cadix. Je trouvais qu’il 
était beau de recevoir des lettres de la Veracrus et de Lima. Mes- 
sieurs de Gades et des colonnes d’Hercule peuvent y avoir gagné, 
et j'y ay baucoup perdu’*. The only consolation in such a situa- 
tion is invariably that of the jardinier; he writes again to Tronchin: 
‘Ce qui me fache c’est que le galga n’a rien apporté pour moy. 
Consolons nous, et plantons’?. At another time he writes to the 
same correspondent: “Cent vingt vaissaux c’est baucoup. Le 
Canada ne vaut guéres mieux peutêtre. J’ay perdu ma part sur un 
vaissau espagnol nommé mal a propos le Superbe, qui s’est avisé 
de faire calotte. Mais je me console en plantant des ognons de 
tulippe et des maroniers qui vous donneront un bel ombrage”??. 

It is not of course that the jardinier is content to lose his money; 
and often we find him raging, as to his banker friend: ‘Puissent 
tous ces amiraux étre au fond de la mer et que les fonds de la com- 
pagnie subsistent’. However we are also dealing with a rich 
man; essentially the jardinier is safe. He writes again to his agent: 
‘Cadix va horriblement mal mais nous avons à Lyon une bonne 
pacotille’**. Effectively what we are dealing with, then, is one 
more aspect of the private language of the circle, a language which 
helps in reading Candide. Nor is this language just restricted to 
letters to Lyons. We find, for example, Voltaire writing to 
Argental in Paris: ‘Vous ne me dites point si vous étes aussi 
mécontent que moy de Cadix’. And again on another occasion 
he writes inquiring about Argental’s own investments in the 
Atlantic trade: ‘Etes vous content de Cadix? pour moi j’en suis 
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horriblement mécontent’. When his personal finances seem in 
good condition, the jardinier can write to Tronchin: ‘Vous me 
consolez de Cadix”?’; and on those occasions when there is still 
some return from Spain, it is couched in terms of the language of 
gardens: ‘Il y a, Monsieur, une bonne âme, nommée monsieur le 
Pére, qui m’envoye des graines d’Espagne . . . cela regarde notre 
hermitage’. ‘Graines d’Espagne” themselves become part of the 
private code of the correspondence, and we read in another letter 
addressed to Jean Robert Tronchin: ‘Messieurs Payant de Mar- 
seilles m’ont mandé que Mr de la Pere leur avait adressé pour moy 
une caisse de graines d’Espagne”®. 

I have cited so extensively—although there are numerous other 
examples—to demonstrate how Cadiz becomes one of the more 
important way-stations in the private geography of the initiés; 
later we shall see how a similar importance is given to Constan- 
tinople. For the moment, then, it may be useful to see how Cadix 
becomes a kind of sign in the correspondence for a whole set of 
experience which the proper reader of Candide is expected to have 
at his disposal. The actual events of the war and the ensuing 
silence from his agents in Spain lead Voltaire naturally enough 
into another figure; again writing to Tronchin, he informs his 
banker that he is sending him “quelques faibles débris des flottes 
éspagnoles: ce sont Lettres de change . . . que je vous prie de vou- 
loir bien ajouter à notre trésor. Je mets une partie de ce qui me 
reste en arbres et en meubles ... et avec cela on continuera a 
faire bonne chère aux Délices et à Monrion’**. To Argental he 
writes to ask: ‘Comment vont vos affaires de Cadix? ne recevez 
vous pas quelques débris de temps en temps?”*! By this time the 
language is so well established that there is no need to explain, as 
in the earlier letter to Tronchin, that these ‘débris’ are ‘lettres de 
change’. Eventually, as the financial situation in Paris and in the 
Spanish merchant fleet offers an ever more gloomy spectacle, the 
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figure develops into something quite grandiose, that of a kind of 
universal shipwreck. Voltaire writes to countess Bentinck: “Nos 
désastres publics sont grands. Le naufrage paraît universel. Il faut 
que chaque particulier songe a rassembler les débris de son vais- 
sau. Je cours un très grand risque d’être ruiné en France. Tâchez 
de ne l’être pas en Allemagne. Les princes font le malheur du 
genre humain. Heureux qui se met à portée d’être indépendant 
eur: 

This last is significantly enough written during the same week 
in September of 1758 when Voltaire first acquires and begins to 
improve Tournay, and shortly it will be a question of Ferney 
as well. Moreover the letter to countess Bentinck is also written 
during the week when Voltaire first learns of the fall of Louis- 
bourg*‘, an event which he has long predicted and which he 
understands to be a serious blow to French commerce and the 
prelude, which in fact it was, to the much more enormous loss of 
Pondichéry. It might also be mentioned that a few days before 
Voltaire had written to Argental a letter in which he seems to 
have renounced definitively all hope of ever again settling in 
Paris, apparently, according to most critics, because official per- 
mission was not forthcoming from mme de Pompadour: ‘Votre 
lettre qui m’attendait redouble le seul chagrin que je puisse avoir 
en m'ôtant l’espérance de vous embrasser. Les tantes et les 
débarbouillées sont donc d’étranges personnes. Il ne faut pas 
songer à réformer des têtes aussi mal faittes’#. Certainly, then, 
Voltaire has indeed written to his friend to sound out the king’s 
feelings through the channels of Choiseul and mme de Pompa- 
dour; but it seems to me that his abandonment of the idea when 
the proposal is not well received is not to be considered simply 
in the terms of mr Besterman, who remarks: ‘It may be surmised 
that Argental’s letter contained an intimation from mme de Pom- 
padour that Voltaire’s return to France would be unwelcome; 
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his sadness is evident in this letter, and it is from this moment that 
can be dated his spiritual severance from his fatherland*5. While 
the moment is certainly a critical one, it is difficult to date from 
this any notion of Voltaire’s so-called ‘severance’. For one thing 
his story has always been that of the exile. And yet mr Besterman 
is right in part; for it is from now on that the exile will be able to 
protest more and more convincingly, although not totally, that 
he is not an exile. 

My objection to mr Besterman’s remark, however, is princi- 
pally that he does not see that in having asked for permission to 
return to Paris Voltaire is doing little more than playing a version 
of a game called ‘virtual voyages’. Indeed, from all the letters of 
the correspondence, it is unthinkable that he might ever leave 
his garden. In fact we should take seriously the above-men- 
tioned letter to Argental, where the jardinier continues: ‘D’ail- 
leurs mes établissements et les dépenses considérables que j’y ay 
faittes, ne me permettent pas de me transplanter. J’avais voulu 
acheter une terre uniquement dans la vue d’avoir un bien solide 
que je pusse laisser 4 mes héritiers, comptant fort peu sur la nature 
des autres biens qui peuvent périr en un jour’’’. Secondly, if we 
read through the other letters of these weeks, we find that Vol- 
taire is simultaneously playing the same game with the court of 
Stanislas at Lunéville. There is a correspondence carried on 
through the comte de Tressan in which /e vieux suisse seeks the 
identical permission to settle in Lorraine, a permission which he 
receives, albeit half-hearted, then, significantly, only to reject it 
immediately. Usually biographers dismiss this incident by saying 
that Voltaire doesn’t rally wish to return to Lunéville and that he 
is just testing out the reactions of Stanislas’s son-in-law. However, 
if we read the correspondence, we find that in fact he is carrying 
on negotiations for a property in Lorraine. In the midst of his 
search he writes, for example, to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg: ‘Il 
faut absolument être votre voisin”##. 
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In point of fact, of course, it is true that the jardinier has become 
discouraged with Geneva, particularly since the disturbance over 
the article ‘Genève’ in the Encyclopédie; but his answer is never to 
return to France. The end of the incident about Lunéville is 
indeed significant, if only because it suggests what would have 
been Voltaire’s reaction even if word from Paris were different. 
There is no pretending when, speaking the language of the man 
who has found his ‘independence’, Voltaire writes to mme de 
Fontaine—in the weeks well before permission is refused: ‘Elle 
[mme Denis] voulait que je fisse faire mon jardin des Délices à 
Paris; mais comme ce jardin est pour moi, j’ai été mon jardinier; 
et je men trouve très bien’**. Mme Denis, for her part, and surely 
she can be trusted as impartial here since she detested life in the 
retraite and only lived for the moment when she could return to 
the capital—witness the ‘plot’ suspected by Voltaire and reported 
by both Collini and Wagniére to prevent her uncle’s return to 
Ferney during that fatal trip to Paris—writes during the same 
month of August 1758, that despite her uncle’s passion for the 
theatre he rarely goes to the one which has just opened outside 
the gates of Geneva: ‘Mon oncle y va rarement par ce qu’on ne peut 
le résoudre à quiter de vue son jardin qu’il aime passionément’#. 
We know that she would have preferred otherwise. 

It seems to me, then, that the end of the Lunéville story is rather 
telling, not only because it helps to put the correspondence with 
Paris in a clearer framework, but also because it helps to clarify 
what mr Besterman sees as a change. Certainly the end of this 
particular summer is of critical importance; just a few weeks 
earlier Voltaire has received from the cardinal de Bernis his pass- 
port ‘pour votre passage dans le Palatinat’*t—during which 
voyage it appears Candide was written. But it seems to me in a 
sense that what is most important is what is expressed in the 
figure of the universal shipwreck, and not at all irrelevant that in 
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the letter in which Voltaire informs the comtesse de Lutzelbourg 
that he is abandoning all project of settling in Lorraine he also 
adds his first reactions on the news of the fall of Louisbourg:?. 
In short, it would seem more reasonable to accept the gardener’s 
own reasons for explaining his resolution to remain where he is. 
In the same letter commented by mr Besterman there is no partic- 
ular sorrow; Voltaire simply writes: ‘Il ne faut songer qu’à vivre 
dans la retraitte et si les choses continuent à aller du même train, 
on m'aura plus même de quoy y vivre. This is after all the period 
during which the jardinier writes letter after letter like the one to 
Jean Robert Tronchin where he speaks of the disastrous state of 
affairs at Pondichéry, announces that he has received no returns 
from Cadiz, talks of the horrors which are accumulating in 
Westphalia, and concludes that ‘les hommes se mangent’#t. 
The language of naufrage, then, seems to me to explain more 
than anything else Voltaire’s so-called ‘severance’—although 
ultimately the term ‘spiritual severance’ must be rejected, since it 
doesn’t agree with what the structure of the retreat is all about, 
in favour of one of what we might call ‘physical’ severance. The 
catastrophe is everywhere this time and in a sense even threatens 
the garden—or at least that is the game which is being played. 
On the 29th of August Voltaire sends ‘quelques rafraichissements 
très légers de Cadix’ to his banker, and writes: ‘Il ne s’agit dans 
cette maladie épidémique de L’Europe que de conserver sa santé 
autant qu’on le peut dans son obscurité. Le naufrage parait géné- 
ral, il faut que chaque particulier se sauve sur sa planche’**. The 
reader is inevitably reminded of the text shortly to be written 
where, in a chapter entitled ‘TEMPETE, NAUFRAGE, TREMBLEMENT 
DE TERRE. . .., Candide’s boat sinks before Lisbon: ‘Tandis qu’il 
le prouvait à priori, le vaisseau s’entr’ouvre, tout périt à la réserve 
de Pangloss, de Candide, & de ce brutal de matelot qui avait noyé 
le vertueux Anabatiste; le coquin nagea heureusement jusqu’au 
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rivage, où Pangloss & Candide furent portés sur une planches. 
But Candide will come out of his shipwreck without a cent, 
whereas the letter just cited is a letter to one’s banker. The corre- 
spondent, then, continues: ‘Une planche, vite, une planche dans 
le naufrage! Vendons nos effets royaux dès que nous le pourons 
honnétement. Si la flotte arrivée à Cadix ne nous aporte pas 
quelque consolation, je men espère plus ny du nouvau monde, 
ny de Pancien™. Louisbourg has fallen, as Voltaire in fact 
remarks at the beginning of this paragraph; and in a sense he will 
indeed be forced to abandon that voyage which Candide is about 
to undertake. But, furthermore, this is also a letter in which he 
instructs his banker to sell all ‘effets’ on the royal treasury. This 
is a programme quickly to be carried out, and the jardinier will 
have good use for the cash thus obtained. 

The language of shipwreck is particularly strident in these 
weeks which are to culminate in the composition of Candide; but 
except for its intensity and the new decision to sell ‘nos effets 
royaux’, it is a language which too has its history. Earlier Vol- 
taire has written to Tronchin: ‘Mon cher correspondant tandis 
que tous ces messieurs là troublent la terre, songeons à nous. 
Sauve qui peut. Voicy toujours une petite lettre de change pour 
ajouter au magot que doresnavant messieurs Cadhala vont dimi- 
nuer’*, The language in a way can be seen to have its source in 
that first play written in the garden, the Orphelin de la Chine; in 
another letter to Tronchin, Voltaire has cited his own verse: 
‘Rassembler nos débris voylà notre partage. Sauve qui peut est la 
devise de ce monde”. Furthermore the language is so firmly 
fixed in the correspondence that one can have one’s own naufrage, 
a bit as one has been able to have one’s own earthquake; Voltaire 
informs the banker: ‘Mon cher correspondant encor un gros vais- 
sau de pris! Je tremble pour notre compagnie des Indes... . Il 
faut que je m’accoutume aux naufrages. Ce ne sont pas seulement 
mes vaissaux de Cadix qui périssent. Une barque que j’envoiais 
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de Monrion aux Délices, chargée de bois et de meubles, est allée 
au fond du lac. Cela ne m’empêchera pas de jouer le vieux bon- 
homme Lusignan dans Zaire”. In a sense, then, the king of 
Prussia is speaking just this language when he writes that poem 
which so delights Voltaire that he sends copies of it to all the 
inittes: 

Pour moi, menacé du naufrage, 

Je dois, en affrontant l’orage, 

Penser, vivre et mourir en roi®?. 


In another letter, written well before the business of asking 
permission to return to Paris, ‘le Suisse Voltaire’ explains to 
Claude Darget why one should not leave one’s garden: ‘donc il 
ne faut pas en sortir. Ce monde est un grand naufrage; sauve qui 
peut, est ce que je dis souvent’s*. And effectively he does often 
say so; for example, several years later, looking out on the ‘comé- 
die’ of the then current French financial difficulties, he remarks to 
mme Du Deffand: ‘la première scène de la pièce de Silhouette 
[newly appointed minister of finance] a été bien applaudie, le 
reste est siflé, mais il se peut très bien que le parterre ait tort”, and 
prefaces his observation with the inevitable: ‘sauve qui peut”. 
All of the initiés are in receipt of their variant of the line; Olivet 
reads: “Tout est devenu brigandage. Sauve qui peut”. And Jean 
Robert Tronchin, because of his privileged position with regard 
to the gardener’s finances reads the same thing over and over; for 
example: “Mon cher correspondant, sauve qui peut. Voicy une 
goutte d’eau, mais je dépense des torrents”; or: “Mon cher cor- 
respondant voicy trois gouttes d’eau en temps de sécheresse. 
Puissai-je me tromper, mais je ne peux compter sur la paix cette 
année. Sauve qui peut vous di-je’*. As the war continues badly 
for France, the banker constantly hears the same refrain: “Les 
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Gaulois ne sont pas marins. Sauve qui peut: c’est depuis quelque 
temps notre devise”; ‘Au reste j’ay beaucoup de maisons et pas 
un sou; et je ne présume pas que le nouvau lit de justice et la der- 
nière déconvenue de notre armée fassent beaucoup rouler largent. 
Sauve qui peut encor une fois’. 

What is implied in this constant repetition, then, of the meta- 
phor of naufrage is the plank which is to carry the jardinier to 
safety. And effectively, just as we have found that part of the 
function of each of the initiés is to have his own garden, so here 
they are all accorded their plank in the universal shipwreck. For 
just one example, Voltaire writes to Darget: “Vous avez du moins 
une planche dans le naufrage général’**. Furthermore all this lan- 
guage is eventually summed up in a Latin motto, based on Petro- 
nius, which we first find during this period in a letter to Brosses: 
‘Ubicumque calculum ponas, ibi naufragium invenies. On ne trouve 
pas toujours naufragium; mais on trouve partout quelque orage. 
Ils sont ici moins noirs et plus rares qu’ailleurs’**. This expression 
itself becomes one of the stock elements of the correspondence; 
in another letter Brosses reads: ‘Je suis de votre avis, monsieur: 
ubicumque calculum ponas, ibi naufragium invenies; mais je vous 
avertis que, si je ne suis pas parfaitement libre, je me jetterai la 
tête première dans le lac’*t, And Voltaire writes to the chevalier 
de R. . .x: ‘Ubicumque calculum ponas, ibi naufragium invenies. 
Comptez que le monde est un grand naufrage, & que la devise 
des hommes est, Sauve qui peut’. But whatis particularly interest- 
ing is that the formula first appears in the correspondence during 
the very week when Voltaire is negotiating for the purchase of 
Tournay. In fact Brosses is the person from whom he is acquiring 
the property. Voltaire writes why he is interested: ‘C’est pour 
n'être ni en France, ni à Genève. Car mon idée est de mourir par- 
faitement libre’; and he goes on to use a language which too is 
standard by now: ‘Laissons les fous s’égorger, et vivons tran- 
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quilles’. While there is nothing new, then, in this language— 
Voltaire has vaunted his independence from the moment he first 
arrives in Switzerland—there is indeed something new in the way 
Voltaire begins ever more profoundly to live that language. 
Even a brief glance at his finances is revealing. 

We have already found Voltaire writing to have Tronchin sell 
his ‘effets royaux’. This expresses a continuing preoccupation 
throughout the war. Not only is there naufrage at sea but near 
disaster at home as well; the phrase, it will be recalled, was: ‘Nous 
sommes malheureux sur terre et sur mer”. And Voltaire is not 
speaking of just the slaughter of innocents; the humanitarian is a 
rich man and so has other concerns as well. For example he writes 
to Tronchin: ‘Mais je ne calme pas mes craintes pour cette pauvre 
Allemagne dont la moitié va nager dans le sang, et l’autre mourir 
de faim. Les fonds baissent dans toutte l’Europe’. This is not 
just an idle juxtaposition. We have already encountered it in that 
first letter to Tronchin written upon receipt of the news of the 
earthquake at Lisbon, and we find the same double concern with 
the war throughout the correspondence. Time and again we 
read such sentences as these, again to Tronchin: ‘Ne croyez vous 
pas les troubles d’Allemagne préjudiciables au commerce de 
Lyon? Ne serait il pas à propos de mettre quelque chose dans les 
fonds publics de Paris?” The jardinier is always able to look out 
on the horrors of the war and conclude, as he does to Tronchin: 
‘Vivons et que les annuités soient bien payées’. 

This is the same language as that of the jardinier in his retreat 
who looks out on the general shipwreck and concludes that he 
should stockpile various provisions. To his agent he will write: 
‘je suis fort pour les provisions’**; and a reading of the letters sent 
to Lyons certainly bears this out. To take just one example, there 
is an extensive and detailed correspondence about obtaining 
some good Turkish rugs from a British merchant vessel captured 
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by the French. On other occasions there is a recurring preoc- 
cupation with obtaining enough sugar at reasonable prices 
despite the war at sea. Thus Voltaire writes a letter to his banker 
where he expresses his uneasiness about the effects of the war on 
French trade, and concludes: ‘Les anglais nous rendront aussi le 
sucre un peu cher. Ainsi je crois qu’il est bon que chaque maison 
se fournisse, et j’attends votre sucre de Marseille avec les bougies. 
Laissons les nations s’égorger; et vivons doucement”?. In other 
letters he writes to Tronchin: ‘Est il vrai mon cher correspondant 
que les anglais ont pris un vaissau de la compagnie des Indes? Je 
pense toujours qu’ils en pouront faire autant à nos vaissaux qui 
nous apportent du sucre des iles, et que partant quand vous pourez 
nous faire parvenir force sucre nous vous serons trés obligez, 
aussi bien que de la bougie que nous attendons’”?; ‘A l’égard du 
sucre, nous comptons encor sur vos bons offices: et nous brave- 
rons les anglais qui ont la mine de nous prendre bien des vaissaux. 
Dieu bénisse vos armateurs”?. When Guadaloupe falls to the 
British, Voltaire’s first concern seems to be with sugar: ‘Et mon 
sucre? les Anglais Pont ils pris à la Guadeloupe?” or again: ‘Il n’y 
manquait que du sucre. Je ne crois pas que mon sucre soit à la 
Guadeloupe. Mais avouez donc que j’ay bien fait de faire venir de 
tout cela. On nous prend nos vaissaux”4. When it is reported that 
the French are about to invade England, his concern is the same: 
‘Le duc de Villars dit que le sucre est bien renchéri. Mais nous 
allons chercher à Londres celuy des Barbades. Il est excellent’’. 
When the English have taken Martinique, Voltaire expresses his 
constant interest: ‘comment avoir dorénavant du sucre, du café, 
de la casse surtout?” And when the same thing happens to 
Belleisle, he closes a letter to Damilaville: ‘Voilà donc Belleisle 
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pris! On ne nous rendra jamais la Guadeloupe. Le sucre sera 
chers 

In Candide there is an often mentioned encounter with a black 
slave, lacking an arm and a leg, who addresses Candide and 
Cacambo in the following manner: ‘On nous donne un caleçon 
de toile pour tout vêtement deux fois l’année. Quand nous tra- 
vaillons aux sucreries, & que la meule nous attrape le doigt, on 
nous coupe la main: quand nous voulons nous enfuir, on nous 
coupe la jambe: je me suis trouvé dans les deux cas. C’est à ce prix 
que vous mangez du sucre en Europe”#. This is certainly the 
voice of the humanitarian, but it is part of the double optic per- 
mitted by the garden that the jardinier can write with perfect 
equanimity: ‘On dit que nous n’avons plus de négres pour tra- 
vailler à nos sucreries. J’ay bien fait de me pourvoir’”®. 


iii 


Ne pensez vous pas, que vu le temps qui court il 
vaut mieux avoir de beaux bleds, des vignes, des 
bois, des tauraux et des vaches, et lire les Géorgiques, 
que d’avoir des billets de la 4è™° lotterie, des annuitez 
premières et secondes, des billets sur les fermes, et 
même des comptes à faire à Cadix? — Voltaire to 
Argental®. 

Qu’on remplisse la lotterie, et les rentes viagères 
tant qu’on voudra. Moy je veux du bled, du bois, du 
vin et des fourages. Une terre reste. Tout autre bien 
peut être englouti. Je veux mourir laboureur et ber- 
ger. — Voltaire to J. R. Tronchinft. 


Voltaire, who had acquired the habit of turning war to profit, 
found himself in an unpleasant dilemma during the present one. 
Early in the war, as the ‘graines d'Espagne’ began to dwindle to 
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a trickle, he began, as in a letter to Tronchin, to have second 
thoughts about the placing of his funds: ‘Les querelles des rois 
étendent les ravages bien loin. Peutêtre vaudrait il mieux laisser 
dormir son argent dans ces circonstances, que de le hazarder dans 
la circulation. Je m’en raporte à votre prudence et à vos bontez 
pour votre concierge”*?. But for a while he continued to have faith 
in the various lotteries which the government was using to stave 
off financial ruin. These, however, did not turn to his advantage 
as did those during the war of the Austrian succession; and as we 
find in the citations with which I have headed this section he 
quickly gave them up. Royal annuities and pensions were quickly 
seen as profitless too, especially since the court began to default 
on payments. He had written, for example, to Argental, contrast- 
ing himself with his friend who was dependent on a royal pen- 
sion, concluding: “Mais s’il faut toujours envoier de nouvelles 
armées se fondre en Allemagne il est à craindre qu’à la fin les pen- 
sions ne soient mal payées. Heureux ceux dont la fortune est indé- 
pendante’”#. The solution adopted, then, was to buy Ferney and 
Tournay, for the jardinier to become /aboureur, cultivateur. The 
new possessions allow Voltaire to play a whole series of new 
rôles as we have seen; but, moreover, there is no doubt that his 
intention is initially to cultivate large holdings, and in fact to 
turn those properties to a profit. 

In fact it seems that the desire to acquire such a property was 
at the source of his tentative request to be allowed to settle in 
Lorraine earlier in the summer of 1758. If we read the letters to 
Lunéville, we find as the only real explanation of what Voltaire 
has in mind that the garden at Les Délices doesn’t meet new requi- 
rements. He writes, for example, to Saint-Lambert at the court of 
Stanislas: ‘ J'ai toute ma famille dans un de mes ermitages, nommé 
les Délices auprés de Geneve. Je suis devenu jardinier, vigneron 
et laboureur. Il faut que je fasse en petit, ce que le roi de Pologne 
fait en grand, que je plante, déplante, et batisse des nids a rats 
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quand il rêve des palais. Je déteste les villes, je ne puis vivre qu’à 
la campagne, et étant vieux et malingre, je ne peux vivre que chez 
moi, But to plant and to live in the country now have a new 
sense for the /aboureur who continues in the same letter: ‘Mes 
Délices n’ont que 6o arpents, coûtent fort cher et ne me rap- 
portent rien du tout ... j’enrage d’avoir des terres qui ne rap- 
portent rien’. The reasoning is the same when two months later 
Voltaire writes to Joly de Fleury for permission to acquire Fer- 
ney: ‘Je n’ay chez moy que des fleurs, de l’ombrage, et quelque- 
fois quarante personnes à nourrir par jour’. His project seems 
very clear, and it is difficult to concede that the letter to Saint- 
Lambert is written by the same man who in two weeks is going 
to be profoundly affected by a refusal from Versailles to let him 
settle in Paris. And in any case he concludes his letter to Saint- 
Lambert with a rejection of a property which has been suggested 
to him, at Craon, for the very reason that: “Craon n’est il pas une 
maison de plaisance, et puis c’est tout? Il n’y a rien là à cultiver, à 
labourer, et planters. 

Ferney and Tournay, then, are to be serious agricultural enter- 
prises; and as always with his projects Voltaire throws himself 
into his new part with lavish enthusiasm. But this is not just a 
question of playing games; the interesting thing is that the 
laboureur now begins to invest most of his capital in land. The 
rate at which he does so apparently is a source of alarm to Tron- 
chin if weare to judge by the apologetic tone of many of Voltaire’s 
letters to him; the /aboureur writes, for example: “Secondement 
je me ruine, je le scais bien: mais il m’a fallu absolument étre sei- 
gneur de Tourney et de Fernex’*’. Furthermore it is interesting 
that while the two properties are acquired before the composition 
of Candide, the period of most frenzied investment in land follows 
the book. One cannot avoid the feeling that the author is follow- 
ing a programme set out in the story. In fact he makes this quite 
clear in any number of letters. For example in another letter to 
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Tronchin, in which he is again slightly apologetic about what he 
is doing with his wealth, Voltaire writes: ‘Préparez vous a sou- 
tenir de rudes assauts sur la bréche du coffre fort cette année. Si 
je vis tout sera réparé. Si je meurs tout oublié. En attendant il faut 
cultiver notre jardin’**. Here, of course, Tronchin is to understand 
that it is no longer just a question of ‘notre jardin’ at Les Délices. 

During these months, as Voltaire continues to acquire fields 
and animals and experimental agricultural machinery, we hear 
him speaking again and again the language of Candide. The sur- 
vivor of shipwreck, for example, writes to inform the duc de 
Choiseul what he has been doing with the wealth which remains 
to him: ‘Je n’ay pas voulu attendre les moments aux quels on ne 
sait ce qu’on fait, ny ce qu’on dit, ny ce qu’on entend, ny le pays 
où l’on va, pour laisser à mes niéces le peu de bien que j’ay sauvé 
des naufrages de ce monde. Mais j’aurais fait un présent funeste 
à ma nièce Denis pour la quelle vous avez des bontez, si la petite 
seigneurie de Fernex que je luy ai achetée’**. Choiseul for his part 
has been in receipt of enough letters that he knows the phrase has 
a double sense, that the naufrages are both the universal one which 
all the initiés know about and the ones from which a Candide- 
like figure escapes with a handful of diamonds, with which he 
buys his métairie. In the text we can read: ‘Il était tout naturel 
d’imaginer qu’aprés tant de désastres, Candide marié avec sa 
maitresse, & vivant avec le Philosophe Pangloss, le Philosophe 
Martin, le prudent Cacambo & la Vieille, ayant d’ailleurs raporté 
tant de diamans de la patrie des anciens Incas, ménerait la vie du 
monde la plus agréable; mais il fut tant friponné par les Juifs, qu’il 
ne lui resta plus rien que sa petite métairie’. (Choiseul and all 
the initiés are also aware of Voltaire’s perennial plaints for having 
been robbed by Jewish bankers—in 1754 Samuel Bernard was 
declared bankrupt, Voltaire losing eight thousand pounds; in 
1758 the affair is still not terminated to Voltaire’s satisfaction. 
These plaints too have their place in the language of the circle.) 
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Sometimes indeed the language is much more explicit. With each 
day during this period Voltaire becomes more and more insistent 
that it is ‘your’ Paris and not ‘mine’, and so we find him writing 
to Thieriot: ‘Jai lu Candide; cela m’amuse plus que l'Histoire 
des Huns.... Moi, j’ai assez lair de ressembler ici au signor 
Pococurante; mais Dieu me garde d’avoir la moindre part a cet 
ouvrage.... Franchement il vaut mieux être dans le pays des 
Oreillons que dans votre bonne ville de Paris’®. 

Over and over again it is the /aboureur who writes the letters. 
For example he writes to Heinrich von Beckers, secretary to the 
Elector Palatine: ‘Je voudrais pouvoir passer ma vie à la cour de 
Monseigneur L’Electeur, mais monsieur il faut que je laboure mes 
terres dans le temps qu’on ravage celles des autres. J’ay acheté 
deux assez belles seigneuries aux portes de Geneve. . . . Je tâche- 
rai de venir vous voir après la récolte. Nous autres laboureurs 
nous ne pouvons guères disposer de notre temps”*?. It may be 
considered that although the Elector’s lands were not ‘ravaged’ 
during the war, he did as a result nonetheless find himself in 
straitened financial circumstances, a fact which enables Vol- 
taire to lend him one hundred thousand francs in return for a 
fixed annuity. We can appreciate, then, something of the pleasure 
with which Voltaire concludes his letter to von Beckers: “Vous 
me feriez un trés sensible plaisir de daigner monsieur envoyer une 
lettre de change de 6500" au laboureur qui doit acheter des beufs 
et des charues’. 

This is the period also when Voltaire begins fully to represent 
himself as the patriarche. And so we find him writing to Thieriot, 
whose financial situation is precarious even in the best of times: 
‘Mandez moi si vous êtes assez heureux pour avoir quelques 
actions dans les fermes générales. Je crois que ce sera le meilleur 
bien du royaume; mais pour moi je donne la préférence a mes 
boeufs, à mes chevaux, à mes moutons, et à mes dindons; et je 
préfère la vie patriarcale à tout”. This letter is signed by ‘le 
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patriarche suisse”. And despite the kind wishes accorded Thie- 
riot, we know Voltaire’s opinions on all ‘actions’ in France at the 
time; for the moment he is not at all tempted. Instead he continues 
to place his income from various sources into his land, and in fact 
his capital as well, writing all the while to Jean Robert Tronchin: 
‘Nous pourons prendre Madras, nous perdrons le Canada, et au 
bout de sept ou huit ans de guerre on sera de sept ou huit millions 
plus pauvre qu’au paravant. Je suis aussi plus pauvre, mais j'ai 
du foin, du bléd, du vin, des chevaux, des moutons”. There is a 
double pleasure in such a statement, that of the man who is ‘fort 
pour les provisions’ in time of war and that of the speculator who 
is convinced, all advice to the contrary, that he is investing in the 
wisest possible fashion. 

And it is with all the seriousness of a solicitous uncle that the 
laboureur exhorts mme de Fontaine, she too having recently 
retired to the country: ‘Continuez, aimez la campagne, ma chère 
nièce, c’est vie de patriarche. Aimez vôtre terre. Plus vous la 
travaillerez, plus vous vous y plairez. Je vous plains seulement 

être trop grande dame, et de recevoir le produit des terres des 
autres sans vous donner le plaisir de l’agriculture. Le bled qu’on 
a semé vaut bien mieux que celui qu’on recueille des moissons 
d'autrui. The investor in agricultural enterprises concludes 
with the advice: ‘Le grand point serait d’avoir un beau jardin; 
c’est la qu’il faut mettre toute sa science, et dans ce jardin de bons 
espaliers et d’excellents légumes. Voicy le temps ot il sied trés 
bien de vivre du produit de ses terres. Tous les impôts Vont aug- 
menter. II faut bien paier de quoi repousser les pirateries anglaises’. 
On another occasion we find Voltaire writing to his niece: ‘Com- 
ment vous trouvez vous des trois vingtiémes et de la chute des 
actions sur les fermes, et de tout ce qui s’ensuit? Voila bien le 
temps d’aimer ses terres et d’encourager l’agriculture, car en 
conscience c’est le seul commerce qui nous reste. Nous faisons 
pitié à nos alliés et à nos ennemis”. Candide’s withdrawal into 
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his métairie, then, is not just an idle figure; nor is it simply to be 
read as the privileged act of the philosophe—although it certainly 
is that—but in addition as a very practical solution to the problem 
of the war. The first concern of the /aboureur is to make himself 
self-sufficient, to live off his land; this is a theme constantly 
repeated in the correspondence for the rest of the duration of the 
war. For example, we find Voltaire writing to Ruffey: ‘Il faudra je 
crois vivre dorénavant de ses terres. Cette copie de la bataille 
d’Ocsted que m. de Contades vient de nous donner, pendant 
qu’on prépare ce dangereux embarquement va nous mettre tous 
à la besace. Il faut se nourrir de son blé, se chauffer de son bois et 
manger ses poulets en plaignant le genre humain qui n’a pas le 
sens commun’. Finally, it may be interesting to note here that 
while not all the imitiés in their gardens may have undertaken 
such extensive agricultural projects as Voltaire, nonetheless they 
all demonstrate their awareness of his new occupation. To cite 
just one example, mme Du Deffand questions: ‘Je conçois le goût 
que vous avez pour les soins domestiques; il y a du plaisir a voir 
croitre ses chous. Est ce que la basse cour ne vous occupe pas? Je 
L’aimerois’®*. And all the while the /aboureur writes to endow 
his znitiés with his own wisdom; he informs the comtesse de 
Lutzelbourg in her own retreat: ‘j'ai sçû faire à peu près comme 
vous. J’ai des terres libres, je veux y vivre et y mourir. Il est vrai 
que je m’y prends un peu tard pour batir et pour planter, mais la 
vraie jouissance est dans le travail; la culture est un aussi grand 
plaisir que la récolte. Il vaut mieux ensemencer ses terres que de 
les ensanglanter comme on fait en Allemagne. Le Docteur 
Pangloss est un grand nigaud avec son tout est bien”. Such a 
language, of course, has been part of the correspondence from 
the very beginning of Voltaire’s residence in Switzerland; one 
may recall the pressure put on countess Bentinck to join the ranks 
of the gardener-initiates: ‘Je veux vous faire dame de campagne. 
Je veux que vous cultiviez des fleurs et des fruits. Soyez Pomone 
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et Flore, But increasingly now it will be in utilitarian terms 
that Candide’s program is proposed. 

For his part the /aboureur has quite ambitious agricultural 
projects in mind, and as a consequence he watches his financial 
situation change radically. He writes to Labat: ‘J’espére que dans 
le st jour dominical je trouveray chez vous 4000" tournois néces- 
saires à un vieux fou qui se ruine avec deux châtaux’11, To Ruffey 
Voltaire admits: ‘Je me trouve entiérement libre, mais un peu 
ruiné, And to Jean Robert Tronchin he portrays himself as 
‘vôtre serviteur qui ne se porte pas trop bien, et qui se ruine a 
acheter des prés et à mettre des pierres les unes sur les autres’!°*. 
We come to understand that to become patriarche is a fairly 
definitive undertaking financially; in another letter to his banker 
Voltaire writes: ‘Le bon homme patriarche du pays de Gex voit 
mon cher correspondant qu’il a plus de beufs, de vaches et de 
moutons que vous n’avez à luy de sacs de mille livres’1°4. In short 
‘achat de ma terre promise’ and the impassioned acquisition of 
ever additional fields ‘pour arrondir mon domaine patriarcal”®, 
quickly bring the landowner to the point where he confesses to 
his banker: “Je may pas le sou’?°*. This last is not, strictly speaking, 
true; but it is important to be able to make the claim, like Candide. 
We find Voltaire sending an order to Gabriel Cramer in Geneva 
and adding at the bottom: ‘Donné au milieu des mazures sur une 
Escabelle dans un grenier, de nôtre palais des chauves souris, au 
milieu des maçons qui m’empéchent de dormir et qui me 
ruinent”1®7, And it is with occasional alarm that he makes such 
observations, understandably enough if we read the letter to his 
banker in which he straightens accounts and explains that, from 
a capital of 500,000 francs recently on deposit with Tronchin, 
with the expenses of Ferney and Tournay he is now down to 
200,000, and expects a further reduction to 50,000 écusi®s, 
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However Voltaire is never one to make a bad financial bargain; 
and in his eyes, given present circumstances, what he is doing 
makes a certain amount of sense. To Cideville he writes to 
explain: ‘J’ay pris le parti de mettre une partie de ma fortune en 
terres. Le roy de Prusse ne les saccagera pas et elles porteront 
toujours quelques grains. Les biens en papier dépendent de la 
fortune, ceux de la terre ne dépendent que de Dieu. . . . Je conduis 
tout le détail de trois terres presque contigues à mon hermitage 
des Délices’°*. And he explains his actions very clearly to Labat 
when he writes: “Nous avons eu tous un beau pied de nez d’avoir 
confié nôtre argent aux Lotteries et aux annuités; nous avons 
prété notre bien a un prodigue imbécile qui se ruinait; comptez 
que nos finances sont dans un état pire qu’à la mort de Louis 14. 
Il vaut cent fois mieux, en quelque temps que ce soit avoir des 
terres que des billets sur le roy”. Furthermore, although Vol- 
taire may be accused of doubtful motives when he writes to the 
king of Prussia that ‘j’avoue que je suis très riche, très indépen- 
dant, très heureux’!!, it is nonetheless true that he remains 
satisfyingly rich. Voltaire explains this to his banker: ‘Je viens 
encor de faire quelques petites acquisitions à Ferney. Quand 
L’Electeur palatin, le Duc de Virtemberg et le Roy me paye- 
raient aussi mal qu’on fait à Cadix nous aurons toujours le Lait 
de nos vaches Mad: Denis et moi pour nous nourrir; il n’y a que 
celà de bien sûr dans ce monde. On peut mourir de faim avec des 
Roys, mais jamais avec des terres’?. In fact ‘le Lait de nos vaches” 
is not an entirely insignificant amount; urging mme de Fontaine 
to follow his example, the uncle writes: ‘N’allez pas croire que je 
maie sacrifié qu’à l’agréable; j’y ai joint l’utile; et Ferney est 
devenu une terre de sept a huit mille livres de rente dans le pays le 
plus riant de l’Europe’*. And at the same time the man who no 
longer has ‘le sou’ can nonetheless write to Brosses: ‘ma fortune, 
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qui me met au dessus des petits intérêts me permet d’embellir tous 
les lieux que j’habite114. 

The language of naufrage, then, does not disappear from the 
correspondence; but Voltaire has found his plank. Of course he 
has not withdrawn all his capital from Tronchin’s hands— 
although we have seen that he has done so with more than half of 
it at the least—and so he will continue to write letters from Ferney 
like this one to Bernard Chauvelin, in which he complains: 
‘J’essuie des banqueroutes, les misères publiques poussent jus- 
qu’au mont Jura et viennent me trouver’. But this is really only 
partly true now, and the sense of urgency is gone. Voltaire really 
gives the game away when he concludes in this same letter: ‘Il 
faut tacher de vivre comme le seigneur Poco curante’. As with 
Candide there is little danger of shipwreck now; and we find 
Voltaire coming back to a figure which he has used from the first 
days at Les Délices, that of the port after the storm. During the 
same week he writes to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg: ‘J’ay 
acheté deux terres belles et bonnes auprés de mes Delices par 
reconnaissance du bien que m’a fait la vie champêtre. J’ay trois 
ports contre tous les naufrages, c’est la que je plains les folies 
barbares de ceux qui s’égorgent pour des rois, jy ris de la folie 
ridicule des courtisans, et du changement continuel de scènes 
dans une très mauvaise pièce’16, Indeed the financial difficulties 
of Paris are now to be watched as just one more example of 
theatre: “Mon cher ange on dit que la dernière pièce du traducteur 
de Pope [Silhouette] est bien siflée”17, Voltaire writes to Argental. 

And so when we again find Voltaire using the language ofships, 
we are to understand the security which lies behind his words. 
He writes, for example, to mme d’Epinay: ‘Je suis dans la même 
barque que vous. Il est vray que j’y suis à fonds de calle, et vous 
autres au timon, mais nous sommes battus des mêmes vents’?!8, 
But this isn’t really very convincing; and, although at the time of 
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writing this Voltaire still fears for his rather sizable investment in 
the ‘Compagnie des Indes’, we know, like the recipients of all 
such letters, that Candide is secure in his métairie. Voltaire writes 
to mme d’Argental, wife of the newly appointed ambassador from 
Parma to the French court: ‘Nous allons être réduits à la besace. 
Heureux qui a des fromages de Parmesan, et des terres’!1°, Time 
and again it is with the grandness of gesture of one who is safe 
that the landowner writes as he does, for example, about ruinous 
taxes in France to Sébastien Dupont: ‘je tiens que voicy un très 
mauvais temps pour se ruiner en procez; un troisième vingtième 
doit rendre les hommes sages. J’en parle en homme désintéressé, 
car toutes mes terres sont libres et ne payent rien. . . . Quoi que je 
sois au port je plains fort ceux qui sont d[ans] le bateau. Je cultive 
de plus beaux jardins que ceux de Candide, mais j’ai bien peur que 
vous ne soyez de mauvaise humeur comme Martin’. One is 
reminded of the jardinier who used to write from les Délices to 
that same friend: “Mais enfin il faut que j’aie un port après avoir 
essuyé tant d’orages’1?1, 

Those who would see, then, the summer of 1758 as a critical 
moment in Voltaire’s career are right—although it must be cau- 
tioned that all seasons and all years present themselves in terms of 
crisis for Voltaire. And in a sense Candide is a record of that crisis. 
While Candide is not to be read as autobiographical, the story of 
Voltaire’s investments does help to elucidate the structure of 
Candide’s voyage which is in two parts, a perfectly circular, and 
by itself meaningless, one out from and then back to Europe, and 
then the new start for the Bosphorus and the métairie. It would be 
far too simplistic, however, to see that crisis in terms of Voltaire’s 
inability to return to Paris. As I hope I have shown, it is precisely 
too necessary not to be in Paris. Ultimately, as we shall discover, 
there is only one situation possible for the voyager when he 
comes to light on the map of the real world; and that situation 
reveals itself to be ‘mine’. If we may be permitted to find more 
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sense in a phrase than the writer certainly intended, we may cite 
the man who writes to mme Du Deffand about his newly con- 
structed theatre at Tournay: ‘Je ne conçois pas non plus comment 
on a le front de donner à Paris des pièces nouvelles; cela n’est par- 
donnable qu’à moi dans mon enceinte des Alpes et du mont Jura. 
Il mest permis d’y faire construire un petit théatre”*. 


iv 


Vous aurez probablement soldé alors avec 
M. Cadhala pour ce qu’il ma fourni, ainsi je scaurai 
précisément ce que j’aurai alors entre vos mains, et 
sur quoy je peux tabler. Il y a des souverains aprésent 
qui n’en peuvent dire autant et qui ne savent pas sur 
quoy ils doivent compter au printemps. — Voltaire 
to Jean Robert Tronchin?*. 

Je vous conseille, mon illustre ami, de faire trans- 
porter, sur le trésor royal de Paris, votre pension de 
Berlin. Si les choses continuent du méme train, je 
compte faire une pension au roi de Prusse; mais il me 
semble qu’on chante trop tôt victoire. — Voltaire to 
Alembert!?4, 


Although I have tried to show that Voltaire could not possibly 
have seriously intended to return to Paris in 1758, it must not be 
forgotten just how much the garden is mediated by the court, not 
only at Versailles, but equally at Potsdam, and in the final analysis 
by all the courts of Europe. In fact it has been both implicit and 
explicit in all of the language of the jardinier with which we have 
been dealing that the very rôle of jardinier is one which is indeed 
played to all courts. Of course the preferred game of the jardinier 
may be called ‘forgetting kings’, but the reader knows that it is 
inconceivable that kings be forgotten. From the first days at Les 
Délices there is not a correspondent who does not receive a letter 
like the one sent to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg, where Voltaire 
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writes: ‘Je n’ay à me plaindre que de Salomon [Frederick], mais 
j'oublie tous les rois dans ma retraitte où je me souviens toujours 
de vous’!**, Here there should be no need to document that Vol- 
taire is never able to forget the king of Prussia nor Versailles— 
indeed if he had, the garden would not be what we have found it 
to be. Furthermore we shall find shortly that the métairies of 
Ferney and Tournay are conceived in precisely those negative 
terms of forgetting kings, that what Voltaire calls his ‘liberté’ is 
in fact precisely a synonym for ‘indépendance’, which is in turn a 
purely negative value. 

Writing, it will be recalled, to countess Bentinck about the 
‘naufrage universel”, Voltaire continues: ‘Les princes font le 
malheur du genre humain. Heureux qui se met a portée d’étre 
indépendant d’eux’**. And in a letter sent to the comtesse de 
Lutzelbourg well before the acquisition of Ferney, Voltaire has 
written of the current war: ‘Que faire à tout cela madame? Cultiver 
son champ et sa vigne, se promener sous les berceaux qu’on a 
plantez, être bien logé, bien meublé, bien voituré, faire très bonne 
chère, lire de bons livres, vivre avec d’honnétes gens au jour la 
journée, ne penser ny à la mort, ny aux méchancetez des vivants. 
Les fous servent les rois, et les sages jouissent d’un repos pré- 
tieux 1%. Precisely because they are such a necessary element, 
kings appear at every turn in the correspondence and often, if one 
were not familiar with the system, seemingly in the most gra- 
tuitous manner. In a poem to Alembert, cited earlier, the poet 
depicts himself: ‘Loin du séjour de la folie, / Des rois sagement 
séquestré”1?5. 

Often it is a question of mme Denis’s thigh, which seems to have 
suffered permanent damage in the incident at Frankfurt; or at least 
her uncle is only too anxious to believe so: “Les maux que les rois 
causent n’ont point de fin’!”*, he writes to Argental. And although 
there is no danger from them, the jardinier constantly defines his 
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garden in terms of Frederick and Richelieu; for example, he con- 
tinues in this same letter: ‘Il est vray que dans mon agréable 
retraitte ny les monarques ny les généraux d’armée ne troublent 
guéres mon repos’. This language is one of the more essential 
aspects of the jargon spoken from the garden; ina letter addressed 
to Jean Robert Tronchin about the garden at Les Délices we read: 
‘Les colimassons détruisent tout aux Délices. Les rois et limas- 
sons font grand mal cette année”*°. In short, forgetting kings is a 
full-time occupation, and one at which the jardinier cannot by 
definition be successful. Time and again, having announced that 
they are forgotten, he returns to the task and writes, as he does 
to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg: ‘Je crois avoir trouvé le secret de 
n’avoir aucune passion pour tous ces gens là; c’est d’être si occupé 
de mes moutons, de mes boeufs et de mes bleds que je n’ay pas le 
temps de m’intéresser aux rois. Je vous assure que la vie pastorale 
est un beau contraste avec la vie horrible qu’on mêne auprès d’eux, 
sans compter la mort ou la pauvreté, qu’on va chercher pour 
eux 4, 

One of the interesting things about the Voltairean garden is the 
way in which it is reached within a structure of the court—one 
might in general suggest the same thing for all eighteenth-century 
retreats. But the deliciousness of the game played at Les Délices 
is that one can pity those who remain at court, that one can write 
to George Keate, for example: ‘Vous allez de cour en cour, et je 
reste au coin du feu dans mon petit ermitage’!**. Certainly at times 
there is a measure of regret in such lines; and both aspects, disdain 
and regret, are in fact the key to the whole mechanism of virtual 
voyages to all the courts of Europe which we have discussed in 
an earlier section. Time and again the gardener writes from Les 
Délices: “Vous savez aussi qu’aucune cour ne me tente plus, et que 
je dois préférer la solitude de mon bonheur dans ma retraite à tou- 
tes les illusions’**. And we have seen in another context that when 
Voltaire tries his hand at autobiography, the character Voltaire 
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is so fully mediated by the king of Prussia that he effectively 
disappears from the text along with the king. This all leads, then, 
to the perfectly ambivalent kind of phrase which appears at every 
turn in the correspondence, and which we have already noted, as 
in a letter addressed to François Tronchin: ‘Eh bien Luc [Frede- 
tick] est donc battu? Mais que vous importe? Vivons heureux loin 
des rois. Mon cher ami je vous remercie de votre fumier dont je 
fais plus de cas que des cours’!**. And it is in this context that we 
must put the enormous delight which Voltaire takes at the time of 
Frederick’s pretended suicide: ‘Vous saurez que le roy de Prusse 
vient de m’écrire qu’il ne doute pas que je n’ ay partagé ses succez et 
ses malheurs, et qu'il luy reste de vendre cher sa vie, etc. Sa soeur 
mad° de Bareith m’écrit la lettre la plus lamentable. Me voylà 
occupé à consoler des têtes couronées, mais elles ne feront jamais 
mon bonheur’. 

If I may be permitted, then, once again to give brief attention to 
Voltaire’s finances, it is interesting that the gardener’s predictions 
of straitened finances among the sovereigns of Europe was 
indeed to prove itself justified, and that this was to allow one of 
the more pleasurable games of all, lending money to princes. 
Here one is reminded of Candide’s brief interlude on the route to 
Constantinople at an inn at Venice where six deposed kings are 
at table. Each former king recounts his story; and after the last 
has spoken, we read: ‘Les cinq autres rois écoutèrent ce discours 
avec une noble compassion. Chacun d’eux donna vingt sequins 
au Roi Théodore pour avoir des habits & des chemises; & Can- 
dide lui fit présent d’un diamant de deux mille sequins. Quel est 
donc, disaient les cing Rois, ce simple particulier qui est en état de 
donner cent fois autant que chacun de nous, & qui le donne?’!** 

Candide does in a sense act for Voltaire, although not just for 
Voltaire philosophe. A reading of the correspondence from the 
period immediately prior to the acquisition of Ferney and Tour- 
nay shows that indeed this is Voltaire on quite a literal level— 
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although the largesse of Candide’s gesture suffers a bit in the 
comparison. In one letter, for example, Voltaire informs Sébastien 
Dupont: ‘J'ai fait depuis peu avec l’électeur palatin une affaire 
aussi bonne qu’avec le duc de Virtemberg. Voila comme il faut 
en user avec les souverains, et ne jamais dépendre d’eux’?*’. This 
‘affaire’, as we have already had occasion to note, is the loan of 
100,000 francs in return for a fixed annuity of 6,500 pounds for 
Voltaire and for mme Denis after his death. This is indeed a good 
affair since in Voltaire’s lifetime alone the investment could 
produce a return of more than 150 per cent. The loan to the duke 
of Wirtemberg, although for a lesser amount, is to prove equally 
profitable. Not only does the gardener have the supreme pleasure 
of predicting, then, that soon he will be able to fix a pension on the 
king of Prussia, as we have seen him to do in the letter to Alembert 
with which I have headed this section; but in effect he has found 
various planks in the general naufrage. What looks on paper as a 
total commitment to Ferney and Tournay is not quite accurate, 
for a sizable portion of the amount withdrawn from Tronchin’s 
hands is in fact loaned to various sovereigns. 

The list does not stop with the two princes above. In the spring 
and early summer of 1758 we find in the correspondence the story 
of a loan to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha which is interesting 
because the suggestion originally comes from Voltaire that the 
duchess may be in difficulty, and he offers to negotiate a loan for 
her with the city of Berne: ‘On me flatte qu’elle est délivrée 
aujourdui de ces hôtes dangereux et que les dindons de ses sujets 
sont en sureté. J’ignore assez ce qui se passe dans le monde, mais 
il se pourait faire que les visites des armées auraient baucoup 
coûté à vos Altesses sérénissimes. L’état de Berne a fort souvent de 
largent a placer si elle en avait besoin pour quelques arrangemens 
et qu’elle voulût dans l’occasion m’honorer de ses commande- 
ments je tâcherais de la servir d’une manière dont elle ne serait pas 
mécontente”!**, The duchess for her part is prompt in accepting: 
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‘Je suis extrêmement sensible Monsieur à l'attention que Vous 
venés de me marquer par r’aport à nos besoins et j’ose en profiter 
avec d’autant plus d’empressement queje n’aurais pas eu le courage 
de Vous charger d’une pareille comission sans l’ocasion que Vous 
m'en donés’15?, 

It would seem then that Voltaire is to enjoy the sweetest of 
vengeance on the most devout optimiste of them all, a particularly 
pure pleasure since he is totally uninvolved. But the loan orig- 
inally proposed is not forthcoming; and instead we find Voltaire 
writing to the duchess that he is arranging a loan from Labat, a 
loan in which the writer kindly offers to serve as ‘caution’: ‘II ne 
s'agira madame que de faire écrire ou par un de vos ministres, ou 
par votre banquier de Francfort, à M. de la Bat baron de Grand 
Court à Geneve. Que votre altesse sérénissime ne soit ny surprise 
ny fachée contre moy de la liberté que je prends de servir de cau- 
tion. C’est un usage de républicain”1#, And in a later letter, 
written from Schwetzingen, we find Voltaire nobly refusing in 
his rôle as co-signer any document from the part of the ducal 
family: ‘cela n’exige assurément aucun billet de la part de vos 
alt. s’141, The loan in question seems to have been for a sum just 
under 100,000 pounds and was offered at an interest of 5 per cent. 
Since this was considered a very low rate, we find Voltaire also 
writing to the duchess to suggest that she should show herself to 
be equally large-spirited and of her own volition offer to add an 
additional one per cent interest in her re-payments to Labat. 
However, if on the other hand we read the correspondence 
between Voltaire and Tronchin in Lyons, we may wonder about 
Voltaire’s disinterest in all this since we find that the actual 
money for the loan comes from Voltaire himself. For example we 
find in one letter: ‘Il faut que je fournisse 80 ou 90 m.” à notre amy 
Labat dans quelque temps’“?; and on another occasion we read: 
‘Quand nous aurons donné au baron de Grandcour [Labat] les 
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90000" nous verrons ce qui nous reste”#*. Candide’s largesse at 
Venice, then, has two senses—one a very private one for Voltaire 
and a restricted circle of the initiés, although we have seen that 
correspondents such as Dupont know of at least some of these 
dealings. 

The last of these loans during this period has been negotiated 
by the time of Voltaire’s visit to Schwetzingen, where it appears 
that Candide is at least in part written. On his return to Switzerland 
Voltaire is to settle at Tournay and Ferney, to do other things 
with his money. Perhaps I may be excused, then, if I read 
the end of the interlude at Venice in this light: “Dans l’instant 
qu’on sortait de table, il arriva dans la même hôtellerie quatre 
Altesses Sérenissimes, qui avaient aussi perdu leurs Etats par le 
sort de la guerre, & qui venaient passer le reste du Carnaval à 
Venise. Mais Candide ne prit pas seulement garde à ces nouveaux 
venus. I] n’était occupé que d’aller trouver sa chère Cunégonde à 
Constantinople’. The meaning of the métairie at Constanti- 
nople will be somewhat different, but for the moment the game at 
Venice can be enjoyed with gusto just as the gardener of Les 
Délices has been able to portray himself with great satisfaction to 
his friend Dupont: ‘Libre dans ma retraite auprès de Genève, 
libre auprès de Lausanne, sans rois, sans intendant, sans jésuites, 
n’ayant d’autres devoirs que mes volontés, ne voyant que des sou- 
verains qui vont à pied, et qui viennent diner chez moi’1#5. 


Vi 


Votre Ami le célèbre M: de Voltaire ne voulant pas 
s’en tenir aux Titres Poétiques, sans s’adresser au 
Roi, à l’Empereur ou à aucune autre Puissance de 
l'Europe, de sa propre autorité vient de se créer 
Comte de TOURNAI. Il a pris cette qualité dans plu- 
sieurs Lettres. Ce pourquoi on lui a donné ce titre 
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dans une Brochure qui n’a rien de remarquable que 
cette singularité. . . . On en rit beaucoup à Paris & je 
crois que vous n’en rirés pas moins à Dijon. — 
Le Blanc to Ruffey™*. 


Another of the principal games, then, indulged in at Ferney is, 
as Le Blanc writes, for the jardinier to represent himself as 
seigneur. This is a perfectly coherent extension of the language 
of that figure whom posterity has chosen to consider the libertar- 
ian, and the game is in fact most earnest since it is only in terms of 
being seigneur that Voltaire can make the claim that he is free. 
The year of 1758, then, is critical in ways other than just the ones 
we have seen so far; for in this same year not only does Voltaire 
purchase properties which are on the other side of the French 
border from Geneva but also declares himself ‘free’ from all ties 
with monarchs. What historians of ideas have long taken to be a 
cry for civil and religious liberties for all mankind is indeed heard, 
but it must also be understood that that cry is in origin a cry for 
the gardener’s own freedom from courts. Here it should not be 
necessary to recount once more the familiar story of the ‘freeing’ 
of the new properties, although it may be considered just how 
remarkable is Voltaire’s achievement of his project during the fall 
and winter months succeeding his installation at Ferney and 
Tournay. And it is worth recalling that both properties, in the far 
reaches of Burgundy and on the border of the Genevan republic, 
did in fact enjoy certain traditional privileges, notably freedom 
from French property taxes of all kinds and the right to trade 
freely with Geneva. Voltaire succeeds in having these privileges 
renewed and restored where necessary; and from this moment is 
to be heard the cry of the free man, perhaps the most resounding 
of all Voltairean themes. 

What interests us, however, is not the often told story of how 
Voltaire sets about freeing his lands but rather how he represents 
himself and his activities at Ferney and Tournay, in short how that 
figure who appears as /aboureur also manifests himself as seigneur. 
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The little band gathered on the shores of the Bosphorus can for 
its part only be elucidated by an inquiry into the nature of the 
society at Ferney. 

Briefly, then, Voltaire indeed appoints himself comte de Tour- 
nay; from the very beginning, for example, he writes to Louis 
Gaspard Fabry: ‘Il est juste, Monsieur, que je prenne les intéréts 
des pauvres habitans de Ferney, quoique je ne sois pas encor leur 
Seigneur, n’ayant pû signer jusqu’à présent le contract avec 
Monsieur de Boisy”147. And it is interesting that the figure who is 
shortly to be found taking up the causes of mankind makes one of 
his earliest appearances in this same letter, but he does so in terms 
of the titled landowner who protests for his peasants. There is 
mention of ‘un genevois, nommé Mons" Mallet, vassal de Ferney’, 
who is accused of spoiling a highway; and when it is a question of 
reparations, it is in these terms: ‘n’est-il pas de l’intérét de mes 
paÿsans qu’ils travaillent à leur propre chemin?’ Voltaire, then, is 
quick to seize upon the possibilities offered by his new posses- 
sions and to title himself; he styles himself in a letter to Jean 
Robert Tronchin as ‘seigneur de Tournei et de Ferney’**. To 
Rochefort he signs a letter as ‘comte de Tournay’. Haller 
receives a letter from the ‘gentilhoe ord* de la chambre du Roy, 
comte de Tournai’*°; Shuvalov, one simply from the ‘comte de 
Tournay”5. To Formey it is ‘comte de Tournay, gentilhomme 
ordinaire du roi’!**; to Champflour it is “gentilhome ord. du roy, 
comte de Tourney’. ‘Le sieur de Voltaire, gentilhomme ordi- 
naire du roi154 begins a letter to Jacques Bernard Chauvelin. 
The list could be extended indefinitely. 

For their part, as is always the case, the initiés are quick to 
respond to the new appellation; we find letters from Brosses 
addressed to the ‘seigneur comte de Tournay”155; from the faithful 
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Cideville to the ‘comte de Fernex’**, The king of Prussia, 
although with some irony, is perfectly willing to play the new 
game and writes to Voltaire in ‘votre seigneurie suisse-fran- 
caise’45’, or addresses himself to the ‘seigneur de vingt seigneuries 
de la Suisserie’**. At times, without any irony at all, he accepts 
the comparison which Voltaire is always asking him to make 
between the unhappy lot of a king and that of a gardener in the 
following terms: ‘Adieu; vivez heureux, et maintenez la pais dans 
votre seigneurie suisse”1%°, On another occasion Frederick writes 
sentences which survive in full as: ‘Je me recommande à la muse 
du vicomte de Tournay, baron des Délices, seigneur de Versey, 
Gex ... et d’autres terres, gentilhomme extraordinaire. .. En 
vérité, je n’y tiens plus”. Collini duly calls Voltaire ‘Comte de 
Tourney”; and for his part Labat, whose purchased title of 
baron de Grandcour is the eternal object of Voltairean irony, 
replies in kind with an offer to meet ‘les désirs de Monsieur le 
comte de Tournex’!*?. 

Voltaire is indeed delighted to find himself lord, and his letters 
are filled with a language which plays with the fact. He writes for 
example to François de Bussy of ‘Mgr le comte de la Marche, mon 
seigneur suzerain à qui je dois, argent, foy et hommage, et pour 
qui je dois combattre à la tête de douze hommes armez pour lhon- 
neur des dames et de la chevalerie ainsi que le portent les inféoda- 
tions’1?. A letter sent to Ruffey is filled with language about ‘mon 
seigneur suzerain’, about the writer’s ‘foi et hommage’*. And 
at a later time, when Voltaire plays out the elaborate comedy of 
‘faisant mes paques dans ma paroisse’, in fact in his own church, it 
will be in terms of the feudal lord: ‘Je veux me donner ce petit 
plaisir en digne seigneur châtelain’. 

A seigneur must have his castle, and this one is no exception. In 
fact he has one on each of his properties. And as always we find 
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Voltaire playing his new part with the greatest earnestness; he is 
soon, forexample, engaged in considerable projects ofconstruction 
and refurbishing. Thecorrespondenceisnow in large measurecom- 
posed of letters from the figure who renounces various journeys 
with the remark that he cannot quit his castle, who writes for 
example to Marie Fel that he cannot come to Paris because: ‘Je 
m’en tiens à achever mon château et ne veux plus en bâtir en 
Espagne”**; or to Choiseul about one of those virtual journeys to 
Vienna, adding: ‘mais jaime mieux bâtir des châtaux, puisqu’ils 
ne sont pas en Espagne’!*’. Voltaire is indeed insistent with all the 
initiés that these are solid enough chateaux, and he is perfectly 
justified in doing so. Sending funds along to Tronchin, he adds: 
‘Mon cher correspondant voicy de quoy mettre quelques pierres 
à nos châtaux qui ne sont point en Espagne’!**. And soon he has 
‘crénaux’ and ‘machicoulis’ and all the architectural paraphernalia 
of a medieval fortress, a fact which becomes part of the day to day 
language of the correspondence at the same time Candide is being 
published. Any one of the znitiés, such as Cideville, knows how 
to envisage Candide’s métairie since, when he reads letters from 
the cultivateur who preaches: ‘Le fait est que j’ay acheté à une lieue 
des Délices, une terre qui donne baucoup de foin, de bled, de 
paille et d’avoine, et je suis àprésent rusticus ab normis sapiens 
crassa que Minerva... . Je sème avec le semoir. .. . Je suis ido- 
latre de la campagne, même en hiver’!**, he finds these remarks 
prefaced with the lord’s pleasure in his ‘machicoulis’ and his 
‘tours’. The initiés, then, all read variants of the language used 
with Frangois Tronchin: ‘et quoy que j’aye des ponts levis et des 
crénaux je veux vous être très soumis’™?; or with the nobleman’s 
agent in Lyons: ‘Je pense surtout que quand on s’est consacré 
comme moi a la campagne, et qu’on a des Tours et des Ponts 
Levis, il faut avoir un bon magazin de livrées de domestiques”!”!. 
But theindifference in the latter letteris not particularly convincing. 
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Soon we find a correspondence with a certain David Duval, 
where the latter writes: ‘Je suis fâché pour Monsieur de Voltaire 
& pour moi, que nous n’ayons pas ici beaucoup de seigneurs dans 
Le goût de faire broder Leurs armoiries””?; and where the custom- 
er explains: ‘quand on a des gardes il faut des bandolières. Les 
armoiries des bandolières coûtent quatre livres à Paris’17, 

For their part the walls around the garden are quickly found to 
be coincidental with those crenelated ones of the castles; and it is 
at this time that, when Voltaire becomes an extraordinarily 
involved builder of walls around the property of Les Délices, it 
is in terms of increasing the height of ‘notre rempart des Délices 
en cas que la guerre vienne dans nos quartiers’1’4, The crenelated 
walls themselves become an interesting feature in Voltaire’s new 
language which may usefully be mentioned since they permit a 
game which brings us directly to the initial moment of the career 
of that seigneur Voltaire’s militance. We read, for example, of the 
unfortunate vicar of Mouin, who early incurs Voltaire’s wrath: ‘Il 
ne me reste que de le prier a diner, dans un de mes petits castels, 
et de le faire pendre au fruit. J’ai heureusement haute justice chez 
moi . . . je vois que j’ai fait à merveille d’avoir des crénaux et des 
machicoulis, j'étais trop exposé aux prêtres et aux libraires15. 
As is invariably the case Voltaire delights in finding enlarged 
possibilities in the rôles he has adopted; and he uses the same 
language time and again, for example to Alembert: ‘Et je n’ay fait 
la plaisanterie d’avoir un châtau à crénaux et à ponts levis que pour 
y pendre un prêtre de Baal à la première occasion. J’ay deux curez 
dont je suis assez content. Je ruine l’un, je fais l’aumone à l’autre, 
il prie dieu pour moy et tout va bien’!”*. Or, again, he writes to 
Constant d’Hermenches: ‘Je garde mes tours et mes machicoulis 
pour tirer sur le prêtre de Vevai quand il passera sur mes états’!”’. 
And he informs Bertrand: ‘Hélas, mon ami, j’ai plus de terrain que 
Genéve et je suis le maitre chez moi. Le chef des polissons est mon 
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vassal. J’ai des créneaux’!”*. Gabriel Cramer’s version reads: 
‘Quand à vos prestres je tireray dessus à balle des crénaux de 
Tourney””*. Brenles reads: ‘Je parle un peu en homme qui a des 
tours et des machicoulis et qui ne craint point le consistoire’*°; 
and Cideville is informed: ‘Si le marquis savait que j’ai acheté 
une belle Comté, il redouterait ma puissance et traitterait avec 
moi de couronne à couronne”!*, 

The language here may seem to be merely part of a game, and 
it is; yet it is precisely in playing this game, and only in terms of 
this game, that Voltaire comes to be what we tend to think of as 
the great Voltaire, the militant. The enemy priests are ‘my vassals’; 
and, significantly enough, these are also ‘les curez qui ruinent mes 
vassaux’!**, In other words the importance of the whole game is 
that it be played out on ‘my’ lands. Here I may briefly allude, 
for example, to the newly arrived seigneur de Ferney who takes 
up the cause of the poor against the vicar of Mouin, who ‘a suscité 
un procès à mes vassaux’: ‘Voila, Monseigneur, ce que le curé de 
Mouin est venu faire à la porte de mon château, sans daigner même 
me venir parler. ... Je conjure votre zèle paternel ... à ne pas 
user d’un droit aussi peu chrétien, dans toute sa rigueur, à donner 
les délais, que donnerait le procureur le plus insatiable, à se con- 
tenter de ma promesse, que j’exécuterai, sitôt que mes malheureux 
vassaux auront rempli une formalité. . . . Je ne sçais que secourir 
les pauvres et faire travailler utilement des malheureux qui 
étaient prêt à chercher ailleurs de quoi vivre’**. I do not mean 
to deny the long list of good public acts which Voltaire is to 
perform from Ferney, his accomplishment there being really 
extraordinary, but simply to sketch as briefly as possible the 
nature of the métairie where they will be done, where only they 
can be done. And while it is in letters like the preceding one to 
Chaumont that predictably the writer signs not as ‘le suisse’ but 
as ‘gentilhomme ordinaire’, he is of course also the Swiss and a 
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host of other identities which all taken together guarantee his 
freedom. 

In a sense what Voltaire has accomplished on his unique prop- 
erty, freed from all ordinary restrictions, be they financial or 
simply topographical, is to have anointed himself king—who, it 
may be considered, is the only figure in such a system who can 
make a good claim to be free. Just about everything in the Vol- 
tairean iconography is recovered on one level or another in the 
new garden. Voltaire can write, for example, to Bettinelli: ‘J’ay 
transporté l’Angleterre chez moi . . . vous mériteriez d’être aussi 
libre que moi’*. And one of the most important structures 
recuperated in the garden which is eternally mediated by the 
court, is the court itself. This is at first a kind of play in the corre- 
spondence, where Voltaire speaks of his entrance at Ferney as of 
one into a kind of literary kingdom: ‘J’ai fait mon entrée comme 
Sancho-Panga dans son ile. Il ne me manquait que son ventre. 
Votre curé m’a harangué. Chouet m’a donné un repas splen- 
dide. . . . Les sujets ont effrayé mes chevaux avec de la mousque- 
terie et des grenades; les filles m’ont apporté des oranges dans des 
corbeilles garnies de rubans. Le roi de Prusse me mande que je 
suis plus heureux que lui; il a raison’?**. 

Not only is the seigneurie fully and forever mediated by the 
court, but it is represented as a kind of kingdom in its own right. 
In one letter the seigneur writes: ‘tout le monde me dit que je fais 
très bien de rester dans mon royaume de catai’**. And in a letter 
to the duc de La Vallière he makes very clear the sense of the 
liberté achieved at Ferney: ‘Je me suis fait un drôle de petit 
royaume dans mon vallon des Alpes. . . . Madame de Pompadour 
a favorisé ma petite souveraineté écornée. Savez vous bien 
monseig* que j’ai deux lieues de pays qui ne rapportent pas 
grand’chose, mais qui ne doivent rien à personne?” More and 
more freeing Ferney and Tournay reveals itself to be important 
not so much from a motive of making his lands profitable, as 
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from a more metaphysical need. To Argental the cultivateur 
writes, concluding: ‘Ces deux terres touchent presque a mes 
Délices. Je me suis fait un assez joli royaume dans une répu- 
blique. Je quitterai mon royaume pour venir vous embrasser 
mon cher et respectable ami, mais je ne le quitterais pas assuré- 
ment pour aucun autre avantage quelqu’il put étre’**. 

That the métairie is a kingdom in a republic is as good an 
answer as any to those who would wonder why Candide should 
not come to settle in Switzerland. Despite his own propaganda 
there is little meaning in seeing Voltaire as a ‘republican’, some- 
thing which is implicit in all of the correspondence I have been 
citing and which comes to be more and more explicit. Voltaire 
writes to Jean Robert Tronchin, for example, explaining why 
Les Délices alone is no longer sufficient: ‘Secondement je me 
ruine, je le scais bien: mais il m’a fallu absolument étre seigneur de 
Tourney et de Fernex parce qu’étant âgé de soixante et cing ans, il 
arrivera infailliblemt que les prétres de Baal dans trente ou 
quarante ans d’icy voudront me faire brûler comme Servet et 
Antoine, et que je veux étre en état de les faire pendre aux crénaux 
de mes châtaux. J’aime fort les pays libres, mais j’aime encor 
mieux être le maitre chez moy”**. This last sentence would be 
worth underlining. Hanging priests is a game, then; but it will be 
more and more a game played with real priests, in terms of real 
legal suits, and a game which is only possible from the new king- 
dom. And we find that from the very beginning of his new pro- 
jects Voltaire pictures his property in just such terms, for example 
he writes in a letter to the baron de Montfalcon: ‘Si vous approu- 
vez mes idées, je mets les maçons en besogne, je trace un jardin, je 
plante des arbres, à la réception de votre lettre, et j’attends de 
vous du plant de Bourgogne pour vous faire boire du vin du cru 
quand vous viendrez voir votre royaume de Tournay”*. Like 
all courts this one of course requires its courtiers; and the innumer- 
able invitations continue to be sent out, as to Tronchin: ‘Tout 
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prospère chez nous.... Tournay.... château. ... jardin des 
Délices. ... ne viendrez vous pas voir notre petit royaume 
l’année qui vient. . . . Vous y verrez le plus heureux des hommes”*?. 

To cultivate one’s garden is not, then, just to take plow in hand, 
although that is an integral part of the rdle; but most importantly 
it is to cultivate a certain kind of garden, a garden which can only 
be that of the seigneur, and most importantly yet of the seigneur 
who is absolutely free, who is his own protector, who is inevitably 
a kind of king. The other initiés themselves, on their properties, 
are seen increasingly in such terms. Voltaire writes to the mar- 
quis d’Argence, for example: “Vous avez perdu, dites vous, des 
protecteurs, mais vous êtes sans doute votre protecteur vous 
même. On n’a besoin de personne quand on a un nom et des 
terres. . . . Il n’y a personne qui ne regarde le repos et l’indépen- 
dance comme le but de tous ses travaux. . . . On est égal aux rois 
quand on sait vivre heureux chez soy.... En voyla baucoup 
pour un vieillard qui ne connait plus que sa charue et ses vignes. 
Je trouve que la meilleure philosophie est celle de cultiver ses 
terres 4a, 

Voltaire’s personal enemies often have a more sympathetic 
understanding of him than his modern defenders; and, if I may 
be permitted, there is a kind of insight in the author of that 
anonymous Testament de Monsieur de Voltaire when he has his 
victim write—I cite the passage in full: ‘Quand au lieu de mon 
enterrement, je n’ose nommer celui que je voudrois . . . on pour- 
roit rire... mais non pourtant . . . au contraire même; cela feroit 
beaucoup d’honneur à la France & aux Lettres ... elles mont 
quelques obligations. En Angleterre rien n’est si commun, & je 
suis sûr que le Roi de France ne seroit pas désapprouvé. En fin. . . 


A 


je ne serois pas faché d’étre enterré a Saint Denis’ (p.7). 
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It is as hard to account for our politics as for 
mr Voltaire’s resolutions and conduct; the country 
and people of England are in disgrace at present, 
and has taken his leave of us, as of a foolish people 
who believe in god and trust in ministers; and he is 
gone to Constantinople in order to believe in the 
gospels, which he says it is impossible to do living 
among the teachers of Christianity. — the third earl 
of Peterborough to Richard Townet. 

Puisdonc que vous voulez tous que je sois icy avec 
un warrant signé Louis, j go to st Germain. J write 
to the visir Maurepas, in order to get leave to drag 
my chain in Paris. — Voltaire to Thieriot?. 


The first of these two letters was written in England and tells the 
story of a secret trip which Voltaire made from his exile to Paris 
during the winter of 1728-1729; the second was most certainly 
composed during the expedition itself. And while little can now 
be reconstructed of that trip, it is worth noting that in what little 
does survive of the correspondence of this period to go to Paris is 
conceived in terms of a journey to Constantinople. In fact the 
very ease with which both letter writers handle such a language 
tends to confirm that it was a standard one among members of 
the then Voltairean circle. Peterborough’s letter, furthermore, is 
not to be read merely in terms of a kind of code which is adopted 
for political purposes, to keep the trip a secret and Voltaire out of 
trouble—for one thing the trip wasn’t such a great secret after all 
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and danger seems to have been minimal; Voltaire’s own letter 
cited above should serve as a corrective to any such notion. In 
short this would be to indulge in the same kind of misreading as 
the one advocated, for example, by certain critics of the Lettres 
persanes who would reduce the mechanism of the Persians’ 
journey to Paris to the meaninglessness of a kind of ‘code’, which 
would on the one hand be easily decipherable but which would 
also be necessary in order to protect the author from politically 
motivated harassment. In the present case we are of course dealing 
with the reverse of a Lettres persanes structure, with one where a 
civilisé journeys to a capital of the sauvages. But the important 
thing is that in the system of the circular voyage of the exile, 
which turns around the point of departure, Paris, that centre, 
reveals itself to be precisely a place called Constantinople. This 
is a voyage which corresponds to the kind of journey undertaken 
by the spectator-historian of the globule who looks at civilized 
Europe only to find it more sauvage than the lands of the sau- 
vages. And since Moslems, and most particularly Turks, are the 
eternal representatives of sauvages throughout the entire body of 
Voltaire’s writings, it is no accident, then, that Maurepas reveals 
himself to be ‘visir. Furthermore, the historian’s voyage is 
essentially like that of the exile who momentarily returns from 
London in that it is one of the spectator who does not situate 
himself on the globule. Both voyages are composed of only two 
terms, the centre from which the exile has been expelled and a 
kind of absolute vantage point outside—which in turn allows the 
spectator to see the centre as the capital of the sauvages. 

But what is particularly interesting is that some thirty years 
later, Candide, setting out again from Europe on the last leg of 
that which I have called his non-circular voyage, that is on that 
part of his journey which might be represented by a straight 
line, is to arrive at a place which is called Constantinople. And it 
is part of my intent in this chapter to show the very constancy of 
the privileged position which Constantinople occupies through- 
out the correspondence on a map of the Voltairean geography. 
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But first it must be understood that whereas it would seem that we 
are dealing with a simple inversion of the structure outlined in the 
letters at the head of this section, that Candide arrives at a place 
called Constantinople, which reveals itself to be Paris, much as an 
exiled Voltaire set out from London to a French capital which 
showed itself to be Constantinople, the system is much more 
complex. For one thing, Candide’s voyage is set out on a straight 
line; he goes to Constantinople which is other than Paris. Con- 
sequently, whereas we have found the circular voyage of let us 
say Zadig to be without any real durée, Candide’s final journey 
has a durée in both space and time. In this sense Candide’s voyage 
is radically different from that of Micromégas in that it ends in a 
métairie which is locatable on that very globe of which the histo- 
rian is spectator. In fact it can be seen that because Candide does 
settle on the globe there is no longer an absolute coincidence 
between him and his author as there was in the case of Micro- 
mégas, their relationship now being dialectical. Briefly, then, 
both Ferney and Constantinople have to be considered in a kind 
of double perspective, on the one hand as being not on the same 
map as all other places, and yet as precisely the expression of the 
moment when Micromégas ceases to be Micromégas, when he 
settles on the globule. 

If for the moment, then, we consider only Candide’s métairie, 
it must be seen that there are now three poles to the voyage, 
Europe, Constantinople, and the métairie which is located not in 
the Turkish capital but at a certain remove from it. This last is 
particularly important. Candide’s voyage ends outside Constan- 
tinople as, it will be recalled, Voltaire’s comes to its conclusion 
outside Geneva on the one hand, and on the other as Ferney and 
Les Délices are located in a relationship of separation with the 
French capital. We have already seen in this context how Candide 
is the civilisé who contemplates the antics of the savage Turks in 
the great city across the Propontus. But on the other hand it is 
equally important that Constantinople be not simply Paris; it is 
itself. And by settling on the shores of the Bosphorus it must be 
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seen that Candide becomes a kind of sauvage who then reflects on 
the madmen of Europe. From his first settling in Switzerland the 
possibility of becoming the sauvage is ever more apparent with 
Voltaire, both in the quantity of small pamphlets where the 
author writes as the ‘empereur de la Chine’ or as the ‘rabbin 
Akib’, and in letters such as the one written from Les Délices to 
Rousseau and which I have already cited: ‘Je ne peux non plus 
m’embarquer pour aller trouver les sauvages du Canada, pre- 
miérement par ce que les maladies auxquelles je suis condamné. ... 
Je me borne a étre un sauvage paisible dans la solitude que j’ay 
choisie”. In short, with the mechanism of the new non-circular 
voyage, we find Voltaire working at the first person in a kind of 
Lettres persanes structure. Candide’s settling in Turkey is a two- 
fold expression of this structure insofar as he is savage with regard 
to Europe, civilized with regard to Turkey, in both cases retaining 
his position as unassailable spectator. Finally, although it is 
beyond my present capacity to deal fully with the subject, it might 
be mentioned that this acting out of a Lettres persanes structure is 
not especially unusual in this period. For example it seems to me 
that although it has been fashionable to treat Rousseau’s dressing 
himself à arménienne in purely psychological terms, it might be 
fruitful to consider this an expression of a peculiarly eighteenth- 
century problem of the spectator’s relationship with his own 
society, of an attempt to be ethnographer from within a totally 
closed structure. I do not mean to say that Voltaire’s solution to 
the problem is the same as that of Rousseau or of Montesquieu; 
the originality of Candide is precisely in its voyage out from Paris 
to a civilization of sauvages. However, at the same time Candide 
can usefully be inserted as a moment in a peculiarly eighteenth- 
century development, from the Persians of Montesquieu who 
visit Paris, to the auménier of the Supplément au voyage de Bou- 
gainville who goes to Tahiti. The interesting thing with Candide 
in this development is precisely in its embodying both voyages, 
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in both directions, in short how its hero can make the claim to 
being both sauvage and civilisé. 

And yet, as I have tried to show, the new potential of Candide 
in the Voltairean corpus is that it is the adventure of a ‘European’ 
who ends his career as a savage. In this way the story is somewhat 
more close to the Supplément of Diderot than might appear at 
first glance. This could, of course, be easily exaggerated since on 
the other hand it is essential to the structure of Candide that there 
be an ambiguity, that the métairie, like the one at Ferney which 
permits the gardener to claim that he is no longer of the same 
world as other mortals, since his land is not to be found on the 
same map as other places, at precisely that moment when he is 
becoming the militant which the history books are to record, be 
read as one which exists in a certain relationship with Constan- 
tinople and, through that relationship, with Paris. It becomes 
imperative here, then, to understand just what the journey to 
Constantinople means among the initiés. This is particularly 
necessary since we find in fact that the correspondence is filled 
with journeys not so much to a Paris which proves itself to be 
Constantinople as to a place which in truth is Constantinople—a 
place which is on the one hand locatable on any map of the globe, 
and to which various of the initiés actually go, but whose ultimate 
attraction is that it is also located outside the closed circular world 
which is fundamentally that of France in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury. The interesting thing about Peterborough’s letter is really 
that if we read it from the point of view of a voyage out from a 
centre, England, it ends in a place called Constantinople, this 
being precisely the structure of Candide’s journey, and a journey 
which appears as a constant in the correspondence. 

Once again, although I hope to have shown the appropriateness 
of Candide’s choice of Constantinople as the site for his garden, 
I might still entitle this inquiry ‘why Constantinople?’ if only in 
answer to persistent, and one might add, misinformed, attempts 
on the part of Voltaire’s modern critics to prove the choice 
difficult to accept only, one suspects, to be able to offer ingenious 
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solutions to a false problem. Here it may be pertinent to recall 
that the place offers no such difficulty at all to Voltaire’s initiés; as 
always they seem to have at their disposal the kind of information, 
or language, which we can only recover in reading the corre- 
spondence. And although it is not my intent in this study to 
engage in controversy with other students of Voltaire, it may be 
to the point to mention what is to my knowledge the most recent 
example of the raising of this ‘problem’, in an article by mr Chris- 
topher Thacker entitled “The Misplaced garden? Voltaire, Julian 
and Candide’. Mr Thacker, introducing his thesis, writes: “To 
come to my point: I find it strange, perplexing that Voltaire 
should bring Candide to a close in the Ottoman empire, leaving 
his hero and friends to live there permanently. There are several 
pointers to suggest that it was one of the least suitable parts of the 
world to choose, and that Voltaire knew this well. It appears from 
Candide itself, where life in the Mohammedan world is shown to 
be nasty, brutish and short, both generally—in the civil wars 
which occur in the states along A frica’s mediterranean coast, and 
the slavery to which so many of those living there are reduced— 
and especially in nearby Constantinople, where passing boat- 
loads of disgraced or newly-appointed officials are a frequent 
reminder of the bloody intrigues of the capital’s. 

It should no longer be necessary to protest that those ‘brutish’ 
aspects of life at Constantinople, which mr Thacker finds so 
inappropriate, are precisely of the utmost importance since they 
also stand for all that which is to be found outside Voltaire’s own 
garden. That which is particularly striking, however, is the 
lengths to which mr Thacker, having created the problem of the 
location of Candide’s garden, goes in order to resolve it. He con- 
tinues with a documentation, drawn from various eighteenth- 
century writings, of the horrible fate which generally befell those 
Europeans who ventured to settle in Turkey. The argument 
would on the surface seem rather convincing were it not that the 
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author’s sources are conspicuously limited, and were it not that 
we have accessible any number of documents, such as the embassy 
letters of lady Mary Wortley Montagu or for that matter a quantity 
of letters in the Voltaire correspondence addressed by the initiés, 
all of which are flatly contradictory, as we shall see. Mr Thacker 
then clinches his case by arguing: ‘As for purchasing property, the 
‘petite métairie acquired by Candide, that was impossible 
(Hammer-Purgstall, xvi.12). For the ‘derviche trés-fameux’ and 
for the ‘bon vieillard’ life might have been imagined to be as 
Voltaire showed it, but for Candide and his band of Europeans, 
the conditions would have been very severe indeed”. Apart from 
the fact that it would seem slightly outrageous to cite Hammer- 
Purgstall, whose Histoire de l’empire ottoman was not published 
until 1839, in a discussion of mid-eighteenth century attitudes 
toward the contemporary Turks, a book which, incidentally, 
is of almost as little use to us in 1969 for a serviceable description 
of xvuith-century Turkey as it is irrelevant to an understanding 
of a kind of myth of Turkey which we find to have been in vogue 
with Voltaire and his friends—a myth which may well have been 
closer, moreover, to the reality of the European’s lot on the 
Bosphorus than the grim picture painted by mr Thacker—it 
seems to me misleading not to examine what the correspondence 
has to offer on the subject of Constantinople, especially since in 
another part of his article mr Thacker makes a show of drawing 
on Voltaire’s own letters. Be that as it may, perhaps the most 
striking thing of all is that, having sent up his clay pigeon, the 
author then proceeds with claims of having brought it down 
with his ‘discovery’—in this case with a letter written by Julian 
the apostate, which Voltaire may or may not have read (as 
mr Thacker admits, there is no way of telling; certainly there is no 
mention of this letter in the correspondence), in which the 
emperor tells about a little property which is his on the shores of 
the Propontus, a property which effectively is described in terms 
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which, in part at least, recall both Voltaire’s and Candide’s 
gardens. 

I have cited mr Thacker’s article at such length because it 
illustrates the pointlessness of a major part of that which con- 
tinues to be written on Candide. For my part I should be per- 
fectly happy to accept Julian’s letter as a potential ‘source’ for 
Candide—although we may be sure that if Voltaire had actually 
read it he would have trumpeted his find in his letters, as indeed we 
can find him doing with certain remarks of Tavernier—but on the 
one hand the case remains undemonstrable, and on the other hand 
it would be a ‘source’ of which we have absolutely no need. A 
study of Voltaire’s correspondence both with and about Constan- 
tinople gives us ample such ‘sources’ or more properly a language 
which turns around the word Constantinople, all of which per- 
mits a much richer understanding of the end of Candide’s voyage 
and none of which leads us to the fatuous certainty of such state- 
ments as: ‘Aware as Voltaire must have been of the dangers to 
Europeans who lived there in his day, the image of Julian’s farm, 
and of the life he lived there, so close to the life of the philosophe 
he wished to recommend, must have outweighed the need to 
acknowledge the reality of contemporary conditions’. One might 
justifiably take the critic to task for having written his entire 
article in terms of a language where the principal verbs are con- 
jugated with ‘must have’, but it is simpler to point out that the 
suppositions on which such a statement is based are not really 
necessary. And it might be suggested to the author, whose stated 
purpose is to recuperate ‘the novel’s quality of reality, one of the 
most striking overall characteristics of the work’?—not that I 
really understand what kind of reality is meant—that Constanti- 
nople has long been a ‘real’ place in the correspondence and Can- 
dide’s métairie there, a ‘real’ métairie, Hammer-Purgstall’s 
strictures notwithstanding. In fact, as I have mentioned above, 
the critical difference between Micromégas’s circular voyage and 
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Candide’s non-circular one is that the latter is a voyage through 
space and time to a real place, one located on the real globe. 

And as I have also said there effectively was a vogue in the 
18th century for travel to Constantinople, a vogue which nowa- 
days tends to be overshadowed by what we have come to cata- 
logue as 18th-century interest in such remote and exotic places as 
China and the new world. On the one hand the literary manifesta- 
tions of such an interest in Turkey are enormous: there imme- 
diately come to mind such diverse texts as the embassy letters 
published by lady Mary (not until 1763; but which seem to have 
been known to Voltaire many years before writing Candide, at 
least if we are to judge by his citing lady Mary as in Best.D1020), 
the writings of Tavernier (again part of the language of Voltaire’s 
own correspondence during the years immediately previous to 
the composition of Candide), or that text by Marana commonly 
called L’Espion turc, first published in 1686 and which was to 
inaugurate the whole genre in which the sauvage comes to report 
on that strange tribe called the Parisians. The parallels to be found 
in such texts with the imagined life of Candide on the Bosphorus 
are frequent. Here I cite lady Mary in one of her embassy letters 
addressed to Alexander Pope; she writes: “These Gardiners are 
the only happy race of Country people in Turkey. They furnish 
all the City with Fruit and herbs, and seem to live very easily. 
They are most of ‘em Greeks and have little Houses in the midst 
of their Gardens’®. One is reminded of the bon vieillard in Candide 
who sends the products of his garden for sale in Constantinople. 

For another example of a life at Constantinople which closely 
resembles that depicted in Candide we may cite Tournefort in his 
Relation d’un voyage du Levant. Tournefort writes of life for the 
European mercantile colony in one of the suburbs of Constan- 
tinople: ‘On goûte dans Galata une espece de liberté, qui ne se 
trouve gueres ailleurs dans l’Empire Othoman. Galata est comme 
une ville Chrétienne au milieu de la Turquie, ot les cabarets sont 
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permis, & où les Turcs même viennent boire du vin: il y a des 
auberges à Galata pour les Francs, on y fait bonne chere”. 
Further along in his account Tournefort makes it clear that the 
gardens so admired in Turkey are not so much decorative as 
utilitarian, again suggesting Candide’s métairie: ‘On assûre à 
Constantinople que les Renoncules font le plus grand ornement 
des parterres du Serrail; mais ces parterres sont en petit nombre, 
en comparaison des potagers & des vergers qui occupent presque 
toute la pente & le bas de ce Palais. Les Cyprez, les Pins & les 
brossailles deshonorent fort ces vergers; mais les Turcs sont en 
possession de négliger leurs jardins ou du moins de ne prendre 
soin que de leurs Melons & de leurs Concombres. Il y a des 
familles entieres qui ne vivent que de Concombres pendant plus 
de la moitié de l’année”. On the other hand it is beyond our 
scope here, and for that matter not really necessary, to have at 
hand all this literature; for what is more useful are the reports 
which go back and forth within Voltaire’s correspondence about 
life in the Turkish capital. 

And what is immediately striking if we read all the letters about 
Constantinople is that, unlike the case with the frequent discus- 
sions of China, Turkey is a place to which it is perfectly feasible 
to go—and it is precisely the feasibility of a voyage there which 
the ideal reader initiate has in mind when he reads the last chapters 
of Candide—and where in fact a large number of the members of 
the Voltairean circle had gone or do go. Perhaps it is the very 
exoticism of the notion of Turkey which causes the modern 
reader of Candide to assume that a voyage there is out of the ques- 
tion. Certainly Turkey is exotic, but the beauty of the place for 
Voltaire’s purposes is that it is at the same time the one land of 
the sawvages which is also visitable and habitable. One need only 
recall the ease and matter-of-factness of the two trips to Constan- 
tinople recounted by Casanova in his Histoire de ma vie to form 
some idea of how Constantinople was one of the way stations on 
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the grand tour for at least a certain élite. Voltaire for his part had 
long been surrounded by just such travellers: one need only 
think of his long-standing relationship with the family of 
Argental. 

Pierre Puchot, baron Des Alleurs, uncle to Argental, had been 
French ambassador to Constantinople from 1709 until 1716. His 
son Rolland Puchot, chevalier Des Alleurs, later performs the 
same function from 1747 until his death and burial in Constan- 
tinople in 1754. The elder Des Alleurs had bought the future 
novelist Charlotte d’Aïssé out of slavery at Constantinople, and 
there is a letter from the young Voltaire addressed in part to the 
‘nimphe de Circassie11, For his part the younger chevalier Des 
Alleurs is one of the young Voltaire-Thieriot circle. He seems to 
have been one of those model philosophes, either during or after a 
Turkish experience, whom we shall find throughout the early 
correspondence. We read in a letter dated 1725, to the présidente 
de Bernières: “Je partis malheureusement pour Fontainebleau le 
même jour que monsieur le chevalier Desalleurs revint à Paris. 
Je croiois le trouver en ce pays cy mais il est allé porter ailleurs sa 
filosophie’??. 

Effectively it is often question of the chevalier Des Alleurs in 
the early correspondence, as incomplete as that correspondence 
may be. In October of 1726 Voltaire writes again, from London, 
to the présidente de Berniéres, closing his letter: ‘J’insére une 
lettre pour le chev. des Alleurs ne sachant pas son adresse’. In 
may of 1727 we find Voltaire writing to Thieriot: ‘Je viens d’écrire 
un thème anglois au chevalier des Alleurs’*. In April of 1728 
there is a letter to Des Alleurs himself, suggesting that he come 
over to England’. In August of the same year there is a letter sent 
to Thieriot from London in which it is question of ‘le chevalier 
anglois des Alleures”*. 
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On the other hand it is sometimes a question of the elder Des 
Alleurs, who had died in 1725. Voltaire writes to Thieriot in 
July of 1729: ‘Je vous prie, quand vous verrez quelque prêtre 
berullien de demander vivement, earnestly Lecture des griffo- 
nages de ce feu m. Desalleurs. Farewell. Tell m" Nosse j thank 
him heartily for his opera, and whip the lady Liset for her foolish 
sauciness. In case she has a pretty arse j forgive her’!’. The 
following month he reminds Thieriot: ‘n’oubliez pas les mémoires 
de m" des Alleurs’”*. Unfortunately I have been unable to locate 
these memoirs. 

Finally, it may be noted that the elder Des Alleurs is not just 
a lost memory of Voltaire’s younger years. In January of 1778, 
just a month before that last, fatal visit to Paris, there come to 
mind words of the long-dead baron Des Alleurs, whom Voltaire 
usually calls m. de Feriol. He writes to Argental: ‘Je lui [to the 
marquis de Thibouville] mande qu’autrefois m. de Fériol, votre 
oncle l’ambassadeur à Constantinople, disait, s’il men souvient, 
qu’il n’y avait d’honneur ni à gagner ni à perdre avec les Turcs’*. 
And ‘le vieux malade V.’ writes the same day to Thibouville: ‘Et 
je vous répète que son oncle Mr De Feriol, ambassadeur à Cons- 
tantinople, disait des Turcs, ¿l n’y a d’honneur ni à gagner, ni à 
perdre avec eux”?. 

The baron Des Alleurs necessarily remains a shadowy figure 
for us. However one facet of his career may be of interest to the 
reader of Candide: in 1704 he was sent by the king of Hungary to 
advice prince Franz Leopold Rakoczy in organizing new troops 
for his ill-starred uprising against the emperor during the war of 
the Spanish succession. Now, at the end of his long quest, Can- 
dide finds Cunégonde to be a slave to this same, and now im- 
poverished, Rakoczy: ‘Mon cher Maitre, répondit Cacambo, 
Cunégonde lave les écuelles sur le bord de la Propontide, chez un 
prince quia trés peu d’écuelles; elle est esclave dans la maison d’un 
ancien souverain nommé Ragotsky, a qui le grand Turc donne 
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trois écus par jour dans son azile’*. Furthermore, one remark of 
this Des Alleurs’s successor at Constantinople, the marquis de 
Bonnac, gives further pause to the reader of Candide: ‘les premières 
années de son ambassade s’étant passées dans un changement per- 
pétuel de vizirs’**. This inevitably reminds one of the spectacle of 
deposed visirs contemplated by Candide and his companions 
from their métairie on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

And although we cannot re-establish lost conversations, one 
account at least of the baron Des Alleurs’s house at Constanti- 
nople survives to give us an idea of what one of the initiés found 
life to be like in the foreign colony at the Turkish capital: ‘Le 
jardin du Palais de France a Constantinople est présentement bien 
entretenu, il est en terrasse d’où l’on découvre jusques aux 
plaines d’Asie; mais il n’est pas necessaire d’étendre la veué si 
loin, Mt l'Ambassadeur fait élever chez lui avec grand soin de 
beaux Orangers, des Renoncules, des Anemones & toutes les 
fleurs qui font la beauté & l’agrément des saisons’**. 

There are others known to the young Voltaire, moreover, who 
have directly undergone some sort of Turkish experience. For 
example the marquis d’Argens is one of a considerable band of 
initiés who have made the actual journey out to Constantinople. 
However, in his case the marquis had visited the Turkish capital 
even before his first acquaintance with Voltaire. Voltaire and his 
‘cher Isaac’—doubtless so named because of Argens’s authorship 
of the Lettres juives—correspondas early as 1736, during Argens’s 
prolonged stay in the Netherlands. They first meet during the 
course of Voltaire’s first visit to Prussia in 1743, and they see each 
other continually during the latter’s extended stay at the court of 
Frederick during the early 1750’s. It is not without interest, then, 
that in his youth Argens has gone to Constantinople in the 
entourage of the French ambassador d’Andrezel and has remained 
there some five months. 
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In that company Argens makes the acquaintance of the che- 
valier de Clairac. In his Mémoires, published in 1736 and known 
to Voltaire, Argens notes of his new friend Clairac: ‘Il allait à 
Constantinople par curiosité”, thus giving us a hint of the 
feasibility and at the same time of the exotic nature of a journey to 
Constantinople in the 18th century. And in fact the eighteenth- 
century grand tour has so come to include the obligatory visit to 
Constantinople that of his own arrival there Argens simply 
relates: ‘Tant de gens ont fait la relation de cette ville; on a tant 
décrit les cérémonies des audiences des ambassadeurs, et les 
moeurs et coutumes des Turcs sont si connues, que je ne m’arréte- 
rai point a faire un récit de ce que j’ai vu à Constantinople. J’y ai 
demeuré cing mois”#5. 

Of his own life at Constantinople, then, Argens is very brief; 
but in his few remarks it is clear that it was the sort of existence a 
young man of his condition might be expected to lead in any 
European capital: ‘Je m’attachai à lui [the marquis de Bonnac, 
outgoing ambassador] le plus qu’il me fut possible, et je accom- 
pagnai souvent chez les Turcs de considération où il allait dîner. 
C’est dans les repas que j’ai achevé de me persuader que par-tout 
la religion n’est crue que du petit peuple, ou des personnes les 
plus éclairées. ... J’examinais les Turcs buvant du vin, man- 
geant du cochon, agitant des questions bien éloignées de lAI- 
coran. Un jour dinant avec l’abée de Biron, chez le fils de Mehe- 
met Effendi, tefterdar, qui avait été ambassadeur à Paris’**. 

The number of former Europeans and of Turkish subjects who 
know Europe is satisfyingly large: ‘le hasard joignit la connais- 
sance d’un médecin juif, nommé Fonseca, il avait long-temps dit 
la messe en Espagne, où il était prêtre et judaisait en secret”??. 
‘J'avais aussi des conversations fréquentes avec un Arménien, 
homme d’esprit, grand spinoziste, qui avait beaucoup voyagé, et 
principalement en Hollande, où il avait demeuré fort long- 
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temps”#. “Dans le temps que je m’appliquais à la philosophie, 
Clairac avait travaillé à s’emparer du coeur d’une jeune personne. 
C’était la fille d’un chirurgien français établi depuis peu à Cons- 
tantinople’*. 

The cosmopolitan sort of life to be led in Constantinople does 
not go unmentioned in the two of the thirteen Lettres du marquis 
d’ Argens sur divers sujets which deal with Turkish mores. These 
letters were penned as a supplement to the Mémoires: ‘jen parlai 
au comte d’Aillou, neveu du marquis de Bonac, qui savait par- 
faitement le turc’**. ‘Un médecin juif me fit connaître un effendi, 
appelé Osman, grand théologien turc, et parlant parfaitement 
l'italien’. And in the same letters we are given some idea of what 
a cliché Turkish civilization has become during the first third of 
the 18th century. Here I cite the beginning of the eleventh 
letter: ‘Mille gens en France regardent les Turcs comme une 
nation barbare, a qui le ciel n’a donné que les idées les plus com- 
munes et les plus grossiéres. On revient bien de ce préjugé, pour 
peu qu’on les ait fréquentés’®*. 

Finally, in this same letter there is a hint of why the Turkish 
capital will be such a fitting setting for Candide’s métairie: ‘J'ai 
reconnu dans tous les musulmans beaucoup de bon sens, de pro- 
bité et de candeur. Les banqueroutes si fréquentes en France sont 
presque inconnues dans le levant. Or we read: ‘sur ce qui 
regarde la probité, je les [Turks] crois plus exacts que les autres”. 

Constantinople is a cosmopolitan centre to be reckoned with 
in the Lettres juives as well. The city is incorporated within the 
very fabric of the book, mentioned by Voltaire in a letter as early 
as 4 September 1736. One of the three correspondents, Aaron 
Monceca, is described as ‘philosophe élevé parmi les Français et 
les Anglais qui demeurent à Constantinople avec lesquels il avait 
de fréquentes conversations avant d’arriver en France. A 
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second correspondent, Isaac Onis, is a rabbi from Constantinople 
‘qui avait été plusieurs années à Vienne, à Varsovie, à Copenhague, 
à Berlin et dans toutes les Cours du Nord’#. 

And still others are known to Voltaire who have had their 
Turkish experience. Since, for example, the young historian has 
chosen as subject matter the Swedish king Charles xn, it is only 
natural that he should undertake to interview as many as possible 
of those who have been in the king’s entourage in Turkey. Thus, 
in 1727, Voltaire makes the acquaintance of the baron Fabrice; 
and thus it is that he early begins to correspond with the comte 
La Cerda de Villelongue. 

The correspondence with La Cerda, part of which survives, is 
interesting if only because it shows the double perspective in 
which not only Voltaire but in a sense most of his contemporaries 
viewed the Turks. For example in one letter La Cerda writes 
about the ‘grand vizir étranglé and the ‘moufti exilé” and then 
goes on to recount: ‘je ne conoit point de Chrestiens plus humaines 
que les Turcs enver le Roy et toute sa suitte. Ils fonts honte a la 
Chrétienneté, ils sont esclave de leurs parolles, juste autant qu’on 
le peut estre . . . ce qui est véritable turcs d’orrigine, on ne peut 
leur Refuser, ce sonts d’honnaites jeans’*’. In another letter, 
where La Cerda begins by praising ‘la foy, la probité, et ’honneur 
des vray Turcs’, he then goes on to relate what happened to the 
Swedes after their rout at Bender, in Turkey: ‘Les femmes, filles, 
et jeunes hommes furent violés par les Turcs et Tartares soit de 
grée, soit de force, et les Turcs sont mesme si abandonné a ce crime 
de sodomie qu’ils poussérent les célératisme jusqu’au vielle jeans 
et il yen a qui ont prétendu qu’ils n’avoint respecté que le Roy.... 
Tous les autres furent emmenés. . . et ils s’en servoint en esclaves 
et les vendirent à qui voulu les achepter. Telle général, colonel, 
ou autre officiers fut vendu et estoint Réduit au travaille soit du 
labeur, soit des escurie, soit du mesnage.... [the European 
residents] firent leur possible pour en Rachepter’®*. This double 
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perspective on the Turk, at the same time more civilized than the 
European and more savage than he, is precisely the perspective 
which must be entertained if we are to read adequately Candide. 
And it is just such letters, it may be added, which can much more 
profitably be considered ‘sources’ for the situating of Candide’s 
garden on the Bosphorus than potential literary ‘sources’ which 
Voltaire may or may not have read, such as Julian’s letter. 

One need only consider the parallel between that which befell 
Charles’s men sold into slavery, as recounted by La Cerda, and 
Cunégonde’s adventure, for example, at Constantinople: ‘Mon 
cher Maitre, répondit Cacambo, Cunégonde lave les écuelles sur 
le bord de la Propontide, chez un Prince quia très peu d’écuelles’®*. 
Or one need only recall the account of the end of Candide’s long 
quest: “Les premiers objets qui se présentérent furent Cunégonde 
& la Vieille, qui étendaient des serviettes sur des ficelles pour les 
faire sécher’#*. And it may not be too much of an exaggeration to 
point out that Candide’s actions exactly parallel those of the 
European residents at Constantinople, again as related by La 
Cerda, who did their best to buy out of slavery the more impor- 
tant members at least of the Swedish army, or for that matter 
those of Des Alleurs who had bought mlle d’Aïssé: “Elle [Cuné- 
gonde] embrassa Candide & son frére; on embrassa la Vieille: 
Candide les racheta toutes deux”*t. Certainly it is remarkable that 
with the exceptions of Paquette and frére Giroflée—and it will be 
found that frére Giroflée’s antecedents in the Voltairean world 
are very special ones—all the members of the little society set 
upon the shores of the Bosphorus are in the most literal way pur- 
chased, not only Cunégonde and /a vieille, but Cacambo and the 
baron as well. 
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il 


Mais les Ottomans ne donnérent jamais que de 
petites terres. Leurs zaimets et leurs rimariots sont 
plutôt des métairies que des seigneuries.... Nul 
droit pour ces zaims et pour ces timars que celui de 
fournir et mener des soldats à l’armée, comme chez 
nos premiers Francs; point de titres, point de juris- 
diction, point de noblesse. — Essai sur les mœurs*?. 


This is written by that historian whom we have already found 
to be anxious to prove to his reader that the savage Turk is in 
reality much more civilized than the so-called civilized European. 
But what is particularly of interest here is the constancy of Vol- 
taire’s preoccupation; it would seem that lands on the Bosphorus 
are forever seen in terms of métairies. And while mr Thacker, 
with the aid of his Hammer-Purgstall, has written that that may 
all be fine where the Turk is concerned but that there was little 
chance of Candide’s being allowed to settle on one of those 
métairies, the evidence offered by Voltaire’s correspondents 
enables him in fact to assume just the contrary. La Cerda, the two 
Des Alleurs and Argens were not the only ones among the circle 
to have resided in Constantinople; and it would seem that some 
of them, if they did not actually become proprietors of métairies 
like Candide, at least lived in tranquility in houses set in delicious 
gardens looking down on Constantinople—in this context the 
letters written by lady Mary both from Adrianople and Constan- 
tinople come immediately to mind. However, an even more 
interesting case is found with Voltaire’s English friend and pro- 
tector Everard Fawkener, whose guest Voltaire had been at 
Twickenham during his exile in England. During that earlier 
period Fawkener, a merchant, was actively engaged in trade 
which passed through Constantinople and after Voltaire had left 
England was appointed English ambassador to Turkey, a post in 
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which he served from 19 December 1735 until 8 November 1742. 
This information is useful to us, for it would seem that it was in 
fact in large measure Fawkener who laid out Candide’s future 
itinerary to Constantinople. 

And it is very clear from a reading of the earlier part of the 
correspondence that, alongside his friend in England, Voltaire’s 
thoughts were already somewhat turned toward the Bosphorus. 
For example we find him writing to congratulate Fawkener on his 
new appointment in a letter which gives us at least a glimpse into 
earlier conversations of the two men: ‘My dear friend: your new 
title . . . remember only, j talk’d to you about seven years ago, of 
that very same ambassy. Remember j am the firstman, who did 
forestall the honour you enjoy”. This is an anecdote which 
evidently delights Voltaire; and we find him repeating it, as in a 
letter written some years later to Thieriot: ‘J’ay été proféte une 
fois en ma vie, aussi n’étoit ce pas dans mon pays. C’étoit a 
Londres avec notre cher Fakener. Il n’étoit que marchand, & je 
luy prédis qu’il seroit ambassadeur à la Porte. Il se mit à rire, et 
enfin le voylà ambassadeur“. While Fawkener is reported to 
have sent Voltaire some twenty letters during his seven years 
residence at Constantinople, these unfortunately have all been 
destroyed**. Yet the reader of those replies penned by Voltaire 
which have managed to survive cannot readily escape the feeling 
that Fawkener on the Bosphorus is leading a life which anticipates 
Candide’s future settlement there. In this context it may be well to 
mention that it had long been Fawkener’s rôle in the correspond- 
ence to lead an existence which suggests that of the inevitable 
bon vieillard, the philosophe who makes his appearance not only in 
Candide but in other tales as well, as we have already seen, for 
example, in the case of Zadig. A fragment of a letter which we 
have only in French translation may serve as illustration. Fawke- 
ner writes from England, and I cite in entirety: ‘Je suis ici comme 
vous m’y avez laissé, ni plus gai, ni plus triste, ni plus riche, ni 
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plus pauvre, jouissant d’une santé parfaite, aiant tout ce qui rend 
la vie agréable, sans amour, sans avarice, sans ambition & sans 
envie, & tant que cela durera, je m’appellerai hardiment un 
homme très heureux’45. 

It is about such a friend, then—who now resides at Constan- 
tinople—that we find Voltaire writing to Thieriot soon after 
hearing of Fawkener’s appointment: “Je comptois que mon amy 
Fakener viendroit me voir en passant par Calais mais il s’en va par 
l'Allemagne et par la Hongrie. Si je n’étois pas à Cirey je vous 
avoue que dans deux mois je serois sur la Propontide avec mon 
amy, plutôt que de revoir une ville où je suis si indignement 
traitté, mais quand on est à Cirey on ne le quitte point pour 
Constantinople’. Already we find the dialectic Paris-Constan- 
tinople which is one day to become the line on which will be laid 
out the structure of the non-circular voyage undertaken by Can- 
dide and which in later years will allow Voltaire, still the eternal 
exile, to write to Argental, from Colmar in May 1754, in the midst 
of that last journey from Berlin which is to end in the still unfound 
garden of Les Délices: ‘Je voudrais que vous fussiez à Constan- 
tinople a la place de votre oncle, et vous venir trouver dans le 
serrail des frangis de Galata sur le canal de la Propontide”#. But 
for the moment if we concern ourselves only with the English- 
man who, like the entire European colony at Constantinople, 
also resided in the suburb of Galata, we cannot but be struck by 
the way in which a journey to Constantinople had imposed itself 
on Voltaire’s imagination. He writes, for example, to Fawkener: 

‘If any grief rests still upon me, my dear friend (for friend you 
are tho a minister) ’t’s that j am unable to be a witness of y" new 
sort of glory and felicity. Had j not regulated my life after a way 
which makes me a kind of solitary j would fly to that nation of 
savage slaves whom j hate, to see the man j love. What would be 
my entertainment, and how full the overflowing of my heart, in 
contemplating my dear Fawkener amidst so many infidels of all 
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hues, smiling with his humane philosophy on the superstitious 
follies that reign on the one side at Stamboul and on the other at 
Galata! J would not admire, as sais mylady Mary Wortley 


The visier proud distinguish’d from the rest. 
Six slaves in gay attire his bridle hold, 
His bridles rich with gemma, his stirrups gold. 


For how the devil should j admire a slave upon a horse? My friend 
Fawkener j should admire. But I must bid adieu to the great town 
of Constantin, and stay in my little corner of the world, in that 
very same castle, where you was invited to come in y" way to 
Paris, in case you should have taken the road of Calais to Mar- 
seilles. . . . [it] is more valuable the y" Constantinople and all the 
turkish empire ... wether you are as happy as you seem to be. 
Have you got a little private serraglio or are you to be married?”*® 

There are many elements which strike in such a letter, par- 
ticularly the portrait of the happy philosopher, smiling and sur- 
rounded by ‘savage slaves’. What we are of course dealing with 
here is that same mechanism of virtual voyages which we have 
already remarked elsewhere, and it is in fact striking that the first 
phrases of the letter just cited could just as well have beenaddressed 
in French to Richelieu at the siege of Minorca. What is perhaps 
most striking, however, in the case of the particular journey to 
Constantinople is not so much that it will be the most persistent 
of all such journeys, at least until Candide undertakes it once and 
for all for his author, but also that, as is of course always true in 
such cases with Voltaire, such a voyage implies becoming a Turk. 
There is a very slight suggestion of this even in the above letter 
where Voltaire asks if his friend has taken up a harem. And in all 
of the surviving letters written to Fawkener at Constantinople 
there is not only Voltaire’s inevitable refusal to set out on the 
road to Turkey, but a tendency to situate the Englishman in a 
Turkish setting so that he too like Candide can be considered 
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both sauvage and civilisé. Sometimes this is just suggested as, for 
example, when Voltaire writes: ‘J am now at Paris, and with the 
same she philosopher j live with these tuelve years. Was j not so 
constant in my bargains for life, j would certainly come to see you 
in y" kiosk, in y" quiet and y" glory”°. It may be recalled that 
during these same years Voltaire is writing the same kind of let- 
ters to the king of Prussia, letters in which his engagement with 
the marquise Du Châtelet is forever the excuse for his being 
unable to settle at Potsdam; and it may be suggested that part of 
the sense of Candide’s journey to Constantinople lies precisely in 
its being the only one of those feasible voyages to a real retreat 
which Voltaire had not actually attempted and found disappoint- 
ing. Certainly it becomes clear from the letter cited immediately 
above that the Bosphorus is now firmly established in the lan- 
guage of the correspondence as a place where ‘quiet’, or retreat, is 
conceivable. 

Since Fawkener’s half of the correspondence is missing, there 
is no way of knowing whether he had actually urged Voltaire to 
accompany him; but that is really of only incidental concern, 
the important thing being that the possibility of such a voyage 
quickly becomes a fixed reference point for Voltaire. And more 
and more Voltaire’s letters are sent out to a man who, like Can- 
dide, is to be considered in the double perspective of both Turk 
and civilized European: ‘J am now at Bruxelles with the same 
lady Duchastelet who hindr’d me some years ago from paying a 
visit to you at Constantinople and whom j shall live with in all 
probability the greatest part of my life, since these ten years j have 
not departed from her.... J am persuaded you are become 
nowadais a perfect turk; you speak their language very well, and 
you keep to be sure a pretty harem ... necessary to make that 
nauseous draught of life go down ... friends. Should you be 
happy enough to have met at Pera, with men whose conversation 
agrees with y" way of thinking? If so, you want for nothing, for 
you enjoy health, honours, and fortune’s. 
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Indeed the notion of a journey to Constantinople is so tantaliz- 
ing that Voltaire cannot easily set it aside, and he continues the 
same letter to Fawkener in much the same vein: ‘J hope jll return 
to Paris with my lady D. . . . Ifabout that season you return to y 
dear England by the way of Paris, j hope jll have the pleasure to 
see y" dear excellency at her house ... situated in a position 
worthy of Constantinople; for it looks upon the river; and a long 
tract of lands interspers’d with pretty houses is to be seen from 
every window. Upon my word j would with all that, prefer the 
vista of the sea of Marmara before that of the Seine, and j would 
pass some months at Constantinople with you, if j could live 
without that Lady. . . . J have received this week two summons 
from a frenchman who intends to travel to Constantinople, he 
would fain intice me to that pleasant journey. But since you 
could not no body can’. 

This letter is also of interest because it includes what is to my 
knowledge the first in a series of comparisons between Voltaire’s 
retreat of the moment and some one else’s retreat on the Bospho- 
rus. Although Voltaire may be stretching his imagination a bit in 
comparing the view of the Seine with that from Constantinople, 
the significant thing is the persistence with which he adopts such 
a comparison for all of his retreats. In later years, for example, we 
shall find him writing to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg from his 
garden at Lausanne: ‘Monsieur des Alleurs n’avait pas une plus 
belle vue à Constantinople’*?. In changing residence from one 
house to another he will write to Jean Robert Tronchin: ‘Je quitte 
Monrion et je prends une maison plus commode et plus belle, 
dont la vue ressemble a celle de Constantinople sur le Bosphore. 
J'en suis le maître absolu pour neuf ans. Speaking again of his 
residence at Lausanne, the gardener will write to Thieriot: ‘Py 
passerai tout l’hiver. On n’a point une plus belle vue à Constan- 
tinople, et on n’y est pas si bien logé. J'irai ensuitte revoir mes 
tulipes aux Délices’*. In effect this will have become one of the 
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standard lines of the correspondence. Voltaire writes to mme de 
Fontaine: ‘La pointe du sérail de Constantinople n’a pas une plus 
belle vue . . . je ne peux me lasser de vingt lieues de ce beau lac, de 
cent jardins, des campagnes de la Savoye, et des Alpes qui les 
couronnent dans le lointain. Mais il faudrait avoir un estomac, ma 
chère nièce; cela vaut mieux que l’aspect de Constantinople’®. 
In fact this has been part of that language from the very first days 
in Switzerland; we read in an invitation to visit Les Délices sent 
out to Thieriot in March 1755: ‘Je vous conseillerais pour vous 
remplumer de passer un an sur notre Lac; vous y seriez alimenté, 
désaltéré, razé, porté de Prangin aux Délices, des Délices à 
Genêve, à Morges [at Lausanne] qui ressemble à la situation de 
Constantinople”. And from the garden at Les Délices Voltaire 
writes to Cideville: ‘je ne crois pas que la vue du Bosphore soit si 
variée". To Ruffey the gardener writes: ‘j’ai une maison assez 
agréable à Lausanne; j'y vois de mon lit ce beau lac, qui baigne 
cent jardins au dessous de ma terrasse, qui forme a droite et a 
gauche, un canal de douze lieues, une mer tranquille vis à vis de 
mes fenétres, et qui arrose les campagnes de la Savoie couronnées 
des Alpes dans le lointain. Le grand turc n’a pas une plus belle vue, 
mais le grand turc est jeune, vigoureux et a autant de filles qu’il 
veut’®*. Nor is the refrain to cease; many years after composing 
Candide Voltaire will send to Watelet a long description of what 
one sees from the windows of Les Délices, concluding: ‘et tout le 
territoire de Geneve semé de maisons de plaisance et de jardins. 
Je n’ay vue nulle part une telle situation. Je doute que celle de 
Constantinople soit aussi agréable’s*. 

The number of descriptions such as these last ones of the situa- 
tion of Voltaire’s Swiss garden is enormous; effectively all of the 
initiés receive the same sort of thing. And the game is really given 
away, as in the above letter to Ruffey, when Voltaire refers to‘le 
grand turc’. From the very beginning Les Délices is described in 
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a very literary way; it is transposed in terms of Constantinople. 
The sources for the description are too many to be cited. One need 
only think of such passages as this one from Fougeret de Mon- 
bron’s Citoyen du monde: ‘C’est le Canal de Constantinople, qui 
sépare l’Europe de l’Asie & présente à droite & à gauche les plus 
agréables Coteaux jusqu’au Bosphore de Thrace, où l’orgueil- 
leuse Bizance commande aux deux Mers, dont les eaux semblent 
se disputer l'honneur de baigner ses murs. Il n’est pas possible 
d'imaginer un plus beau coup d’oeil à quelque distance de la Ville. 
Je n’entrerai néanmoins dans aucun détail à ce sujet, ne voulant 
point enchérir sur les pompeuses descriptions que maints voya- 
geurs nous en ont laissées’**. The point is not to prove, despite 
certain remarkable similarities between Voltaire’s letter to Ruffey 
and the first sentence cited from the Citoyen du monde, that the 
latter is a ‘source’ for Voltaire’s descriptions of his property; as 
Fougeret de Monbron himself makes clear, his is dealing in one 
of the great descriptive clichés of 18th-century travel literature. 
What I should like to suggest, however, is that there are myriad 
such ‘sources —doubtless including letters from people like 
Fawkener—which give the key to the language used to describe 
Voltaire’s garden. A word such as ‘canal’ in the letter to Ruffey is 
a partial indication of this, it would seem. Such descriptions are 
found everywhere, for example in the perhaps apocryphal 
Mémoires du comte de Bonneval, himself a figure who must 
ultimately be considered in a discussion of ‘why Constantinople?” 
The count is supposed to have written from his residence on the 
Bosphorus: ‘les appartements sont commodes et les jardins fort 
beaux. Les principales vues sont sur la mer. On voit Constanti- 
nople, et son port toujours rempli d’une quantité prodigieuse de 
vaisseaux. De l’autre côté sont de grandes plaines fertiles, que la 
multitude d’arbres fruitiers fait prendre pour un jardin’. While 
there is no point trying to prove that Voltaire had read any 
one of these possible sources, it is important to see that well 
before Candide chooses to settle on the Bosphorus, Voltaire is 
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constructing a garden which is mediated by gardens, real or 
literary, in Turkey. 

Sometimes, indeed, Voltaire makes his sources quite clear; he 
writes, for example, to Thieriot: ‘Nous détournons les yeux de ces 
abominations dans notre petit pays roman, appellé autrement le 
pays de Vaud, le long des bords du beau lac Léman. Nous y fai- 
sons ce qu’on devrait faire 4 Paris, nous y vivons tranquilles, nous 
y cultivons les lettres sans cabale. Tavernier disait que la vue de 
Lausanne sur le lac de Genéve, ressemble a celle de Constanti- 
nople’s?. And to François de Moncrif he writes: “Tavernier qui 
avait acheté la terre d’Aubonne a quelques lieues de mon hermi- 
tage, interrogé par Louis 14, pourquoy il avait choisi une terre en 
Suisse, répondit comme vous savez, sire j’ay été bien aise d’avoir 
quelque chose qui ne ftit qu’a moy. Je n’ai pas tant voiagé que 
Tavernier; mais je finis comme luy’*. 

If we turn briefly, then, to Tavernier himself, it is interesting 
that the 17th-century traveller depicts the sultan’s gardens at 
Constantinople as very productive gardens indeed. Tavernier 
describes walks shaded by trees and then continues: “Les espaces 
qui restent entre ces allées sont autant de jardins potagers, ou des 
vergers qui portent d’assez bons fruits. Il y a des fraizes & des 
framboises en abondance, & l’on y void de grands carreaux de 
melons & de concombres’**. In Tavernier we can also read a 
description of the sultan’s domestic economy which curiously 
evokes that of Candide’s métairie: ‘C’est une ancienne coûtume ou 
plûtost une loy établie par les Princes Othomans, de vivre du 
revenu de leurs jardins’. Tavernier goes on to elaborate. 

It becomes more and more clear, then, why the contemporary 
reader of Candide doesn’t seem to be troubled, as is mr Thacker, 
by the choice of a métairie in Turkey. In fact, instead of asking 
the question ‘why Constantinople?’ it would almost be more pro- 
fitable to turn it instead into ‘why not Voltaire’s own garden 
across from Constantinople?’ ‘why Switzerland?’ Clearly the 
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authors garden is to be considered in terms of an attempt to 
achieve the best possible approximation of that ideal garden on 
the shores of the Bosphorus. It is in a sense part of the private 
meaning of Candide that it is not only the account of an adventure 
which comes to a close at Constantinople, but that it is written 
from ‘Constantinople’. This is part of what I have called the 
coincidence of Voltaire with his character which only occurs at 
the end of the tale, where Candide enters the garden where Vol- 
taire already is. It is part of the game of Candide that he enters a 
garden only to find Voltaire already ensconced there. 

That the author is indeed situated at a point which must be 
labelled Constantinople is known to those familiar with the 
earliest correspondence between the jardinier and concierge and 
Jean Robert Tronchin. We have a letter dated 5 April 1755 and 
addressed to Tronchin where Voltaire writes: ‘Je ne vous demande 
rien en qualité d’Intendant de vos batiments; mais en qualité de 
votre Bostangi. . . . Nous avons demandé Madame Denis et moi 
a Mr Sonin toutes les graines qui peuvent se semer au mois 
d’avril’**, Of dostangi mr Besterman writes: ‘this word is found 
since the 16th century; it derives from the Turkish bostanji, a 
palace guard, but was often used in French in the sense of a 
general factotum. This etymology is doubtless correct; how- 
ever from the Voltaire citation it would seem that bostangi means 
gardener to Voltaire. And in fact Henri Tronchin offers the simple 
definition ‘jardinier du sérail’**. Furthermore we can read in 
Tavernier—as has Voltaire: ‘Les Bostangis sont ceux que l’on 
employe dans les jardins du Serrail, d’entre lesquels on tire ceux 
qui doivent ramer sur les Brigantins du Grand Seigneur, quand 
il veut se divertir à la pesche, ou se promener sur le canal’**. 
Further along we find that there are some ten thousand doszangis 
who labour in the gardens of the Sultan. 
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Voltaire, then, in his first weeks at Les Délices has created the 
personage of something like ‘your Turkish gardener’. The letter 
above is not an isolated example. On 8 April votre bostangi 
appears again: ‘Ne vous lassez point, je vous en prie, de faire 
chercher pour votre Bostangi tous les présents de Pomone, de 
Vertumne, et de Flore ... si vous voulez que votre Bostangi 
vive’. On 15 April again to Tronchin, we can read: “Tout votre 
Bostangi, et tout votre maçon que je suis’. And on 18 April the 
bostangi writes: ‘Je vous parlais en qualité de bostangi d’oeilletons 
d’artichaux et il se trouve que vous m’avez envoyé des fleurs au 
lieu de légumes’”?. These citations, then, should give some idea of 
how the gardener on the shores of the lake of Geneva is mediated 
by others in their gardens on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

And as the reader of the correspondence with Jean Robert 
Tronchin finds a Turkish Voltaire, so will the attentive reader of 
the correspondence with François Tronchin find the good 
conseiller resident at ‘Constantinople’. In the winter of 1756 and 
during the course of that spring Frangois Tronchin is at work, 
under Voltaire’s guidance, revising his play Les Comnénes*. So 
it is that we find Voltaire addressing himself to ‘Mon trés cher 
Comnene”4. The protagonist of the play is Nicephor, and Vol- 
taire addresses himself to that personage: ‘Je renvoie Gengis [of 
the Orphelin de la Chine] à Nicefore à qui je présente mes res- 
pects’. Or: “Mille tendres respects à sa sacrée majesté Nice- 
phore’’*. Nicephor is a constant and so is the place Constanti- 
nople: ‘Il y a une chose qui m’intéresse beaucoup plus que le vin 
de mr le Bault; c’est ce qui regarde Constantinople”. ‘Je reviens 
à Constantinople. Je vous exhorte à ne pas abandonner Nice- 
phore”#, Tronchin himself will write to Voltaire: ‘A mon retour 
de la noce de Prangins j'ai trouvé, mon très cher Maître, les 
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nouveaux témoignages de votre amitié ... & arrêt des Juges de 
Constantinople [the circle of readers of the manuscript play]”*. 
Voltaire for his part keeps elaborating the language: ‘Je fais la 
guerre aux jésuittes [the Pascal adventure]. Dieu me bénira. Je 
m'intéresse encor plus cependant à Constantinople qu’au Para- 
guai”s0, 

Inevitably, as the reader might by now expect, this language 
comes to include the notion of a journey to Constantinople. In 
January 1756 Voltaire writes to Nicephor: ‘Nous nous passerons 
bien d’eux, et je compte vous suivre au printemps à Constanti- 
nople sans le secours de personne”. In February he writes: ‘Bon- 
soir. Je suis à vous sur le bord du lac, et sur celui du Bosphore’. 
In March it is: “Quand ferons nous le voiage de Constantinople? 
Quand souperons nous avec les Comnenes?’** In April he writes: 
“Vous êtes un homme charmant à Geneve et sur la Propontide’*. 
And that summer Nicephor can read: “Voyez si vous pouvez me 
faire l’honneur de venir diner chez vous. Nous irons sur le rivage 
de Constantinople, qui sera plus agréable que celui du lac 
Leman’s. 

Again, I only cite these instances to help demonstrate how the 
garden in Switzerland comes to be represented as one at Cons- 
tantinople. 


ili 


L’abbé Macarty, Irlandais, prieur en Bretagne, 
sodomite, simoniaque, puis turc. Il emprunta, 
comme on sait, à l’auteur de ce grave poème 
2000 livres, avec lesquelles il s’alla faire circoncire. 
Il a réchristianisé depuis, et est mort 4 Lisbonne. — 
author’s note to La Pucelle**. 

You will see perhaps a renegado, the bastard off- 
spring of an Irishman, who went at Paris by the 
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name of Makarty, a busy, bold, stirring, and not a 
scrupulous man. He had the honour by chance of 
being known to the marquise Duchatelet, but 
expell’d from her house for his rogueries and 
impudence before he left Paris with two young men 
in debt, whom he seduced to turn musulmen. His 
story and his character must be known at Constan- 
tinople. J would fain know what sort of live he 
leads now with the followeres of Mohammed. — 
Voltaire to sir Everard Fawkener*’. 

Mandez moy s’il est bien vray que Bonneval soit 
musulman. J’ay mes raisons, parceque j’écris 
demain à Constantinople ot j’ay plus d’amis 
qu’icy. — Voltaire to Thieriot**. 


In discussing Les Délices as a kind of imitation of that real 
garden situated on the shores of the Propontus, we have gotten 
a bit ahead of our subject. These two letters and the note to the 
Pucelle bring us back much closer to what may be called the ori- 
gins of that métairie; all three passages are written many years 
before Candide and before Voltaire takes up residence in his own 
garden. What they have in common is an interest—in the final 
analysis we shall have to say fascination—with Europeans, known 
in one way or another, who have gone out to Turkey and ‘gone 
native’. It is always true in the Voltairean language that to go 
somewhere is to adopt the mask appropriate to that place. We 
have already seen a suggestion of this in the correspondence with 
Fawkener in Turkey, a language which in effect becomes a kind 
of leitmotif in all such correspondences. We read, for example, 
a letter written many years later to Fawkener who is by now back 
in Europe: ‘How could j guess y" musulman person had shifted 
Galata for Flanders, and was pass’d from the serraglio to the 
closet of the Duke of Cumberland?”# Or we find the same tend- 
ency to transform the European into a kind of savage Turk as in 
a letter written to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg in which it is a 
question of Argental’s cousin Des Alleurs: ‘Je luy crois àprésent 
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une vraie face à turban”*. Of course neither Fawkener nor Des 
Alleurs ever become Turks, but what fascinates Voltaire is that 
certain of his acquaintances have indeed done just that. 

We may take the Irish renegade Macarthy as an example: a 
fugitive from justice in general and particularly, it would seem, 
from Voltaire’s pursuit of him for his bad debt, Macarthy is also 
a fugitive figure in the correspondence. Yet notwithstanding the 
incomplete nature of the earlier parts of the correspondence, 
there emerges from a reading of those letters which survive at 
least a partial picture of his relation with Voltaire. The note to 
the Pucelle and the letter to Fawkener, both cited above, tell most 
of the story; and other letters confirm it. In particular there is a 
correspondence with La Préverie*t where we find Voltaire seek- 
ing ways to recover the loaned money (although the figure in the 
correspondence is put at 1400, not 2000, pounds). But it is not 
just the money which would seem to explain Voltaire’s interest; 
it is also the notion that the criminal has fled to Turkey and that he 
has made himself a Turk there. There are several letters, such as 
this one to Berger, where Voltaire emphasizes the uniqueness of 
Macarthy in the cast of Voltairean characters; he writes about the 
Irishman in Turkey: ‘L’abbé Makarti n’est pas le dixième qui 
m’ait marqué de lingratitude; mais c’est le seul qui ait été 
empalé*?. And while Macarthy eventually will fade from the 
correspondence—although his name does crop up occasionally 
as an example of the impaled debtor—he has already become a 
stock figure in the language in which the correspondence is 
written and a figure which will reappear in the language of 
Candide. 

The initiate reader of Candide knows for example that he has 
in a sense already enountered frère Giroflée when the latter puts 
in his first appearance at Venice: ‘Ma foi, Monsieur, dit Frére 
Giroflée, je voudrais que tous les Théatins fussent au fond de la 
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mer. J’ai été tenté cent fois de mettre le feu au Couvent, & d’aller 
me faire Turc”. The encounter at Venice ends, it will be recalled, 
with Candide’s giving two thousand piasters to Paquette, 
Giroflée’s companion, and a thousand to the abbé himself. 
Nothing is again heard of the pair until one day Giroflée appears 
at Candide’s little property in Turkey: ‘Une chose acheva de 
confirmer Martin dans ses détestables principes, de faire hésiter 
plus que jamais Candide, & d’embarasser Pangloss; c'est qu’ils 
virent un jour aborder dans leur métairie Paquette & le Frére 
Giroflée, qui étaient dans la plus extréme misére: ils s’étaient bien 
vite brouillés, avaient été mis en prison, s’étaient enfuis, & enfin 
Frère Giroflée s’était fait Turc”. If then for the moment I may 
be permitted to read the character of the Irish abbé into that of 
frère Giroflée—and I don’t know enough of Macarthy’s story 
to be able to claim that their careers are exactly parallel—it is 
interesting that a loan for the repayment of which Voltaire had 
once undertaken the prosecution of his debtor is here transformed 
into a gift, recalling that other transformation of loans made to 
the Elector Palatine, the duchess of Saxe-Gotha and the duc de 
Wirttemberg into that munificent gift made to the poorest of 
the six deposed kings at Venice. 

Itis not really my intention here to ‘prove’ such identifications— 
although the above one strikes me as entirely plausible—but to 
show that it is important that the reader of Candide have at hand an 
awareness of that background to the book, where acquaintances 
not only live the life of the philosopher on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, but where some of them can actually make themselves 
into Turks. In this respect the comte de Bonneval, on whom, we 
have already seen, disproportionate emphasis is placed in the 
Précis du siècle de Louis xv, exercises perhaps an even more com- 
pelling influence over the tale. He too was a renegade, but 
infamous, and one whose career particularly struck the imagina- 
tion of his contemporaries. On the one hand the facts of Bonne- 
val’s career are well known, and were much appreciated in the 
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eighteenth century—that he had left France, taken service with 
the Austrians, been forced to settle in Turkey, where he became 
a Moslem, was granted the dignity of pasha, and where he spent 
a major portion of his life in a garden at Galata. Voltaire’s broadly 
sketched portrait in the Précis du siécle de Louis xv is entirely 
accurate. Furthermore, it would be useful to keep in mind that 
Voltaire himself seems to have been in correspondence with 
Bonneval; for example, speaking of himself in the third person, 
he writes: ‘[il] fut en correspondance avec lui [Bonneval] pen- 
dant quelque temps’*. I shall consider what survives of that 
correspondence shortly. 

If, however, we are going to consider what would seem to be 
the presence of Bonneval in Candide, it must nonetheless be cau- 
tioned that doubt has been cast on the authenticity of just about 
every line ever attributed to him. In this respect I have already 
alluded to the problem of the authenticity of the Mémoires du 
comte de Bonneval. Quite likely these memoirs are indeed false, 
or at the least a fanciful elaboration of an authentic text at the 
hands of a pirate printer. Fougeret de Monbron, for example, 
writes about this text: ‘j’eus occasion de connoître le Pacha Bon- 
neval. ... Il y avoit déjà quelque temps, qu’il courroit dans le 
monde une mauvaise rapsodie sous le titre de Mémoires de Mr. le 
Comte de Bonneval. . . . Il me répondit, qu’il avoit efi la patience 
de lire ce misérable ouvrage d’un bout à l’autre, sans y avoir 
trouvé un mot de vrai”. There is no way of knowing whether 
Bonneval actually made such a disclaimer or, for that matter 
accepting that he did, whether he was not playing the kind of 
game so important to Voltaire, of denying authorship of a book 
of which he is in fact author. 

Yet there is really no problem; Monbron’s assertion, published 
some eight years before Candide, is one of innumerable indications 
of the notoriety of Bonneval and of his presumed memoirs. And it 
would seem that we are perfectly justifiedin reading the description 
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of a European’s life in Turkey which we find in that book as 
not so much a ‘source’ for Candide’s métarrie as one more 
example of the feasibility of settling on the Bosphorus. In reading 
the memoirs, then, it is not so much a question of parallels 
between Candide’s situation and Bonneval’s—although there are 
in fact many such parallels—as of the fact that this book, like Vol- 
taire’s letters from Switzerland, is written in a language of 
retraite and that in this case the retreat is in fact situated on the 
Bosphorus. Indeed more often than not what the supposed Bonne- 
val writes from his garden recalls more the seigneur de Ferney than 
Candide: ‘Je suis mieux dans mes affaires que je n’ai jamais été; 
quoique j’aie soixante-quatre ans. Deux fois la semaine, je me 
rends à Constantinople pour l’exercice des troupes. . . . Le reste 
du temps, je le passe dans ma retraite, je me proméne, je vais a la 
chasse. J’ai presque toujours du monde jusqu’au soir’®’. In fact 
everything about the memoirs leads to the same conclusion, that 
it was perfectly possible to create on the shores of the Bosphorus 
the kind of garden that Voltaire himself undertakes to construct. 
Bonneval’s own garden is in terms of a harem; but, apart from that 
peculiarly Turkish detail, all the structure of the Voltairean 
retreat is to be found there. One need only cite another passage 
from the Mémoires, where life is portrayed as closely resembling 
life in Candide’s métairie: ‘L’esprit du travail s’y est mis. L’An- 
glaise et ses compagnes y ont introduit une espéce de régle. Elles 
travaillent ensemble dans une grande salle; le profit du travail est 
commun, et sert à leurs menus plaisirs. This description may 
be set alongside one from the final paragraph of Candide: “Toute 
la petite société entra dans ce louable dessein; chacun se mit à 
exercer ses talents. La petite terre raporta beaucoup. Cunégonde 
était a la vérité bien laide; mais elle devint une excellente patis- 
siére; Paquette broda; la Vieille eut soin du linge. Il n’y eut pas 
jusqu’a Frére Giroflée qui ne rendit service; il fut un trés bon 
menuisier’®®. 
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For the actual episodes, however, of Bonneval’s settling in 
Turkey and for his relationship with Voltaire I may well cite at 
some length the one letter which survives of those which Bon- 
neval is reported to have addressed to Voltaire himself. This is a 
letter sent from Constantinople in September of 1743: ‘Je sentais 
qu’il y avait une espèce de ridicule à me faire circoncire; mais on 
m'assura bientôt qu’on m’épargnerait cette opération en faveur 
de mon âge. Le ridicule de changer de religion ne laissait pas 
encore de m/arréter: il est vrai que j’ai toujours pensé qu’il est 
fort indifférent à dieu qu’on soit musulman, ou chrétien, ou juif, 
ou guèbre: j'ai toujours eu sur ce point l’opinion du duc d’ Orléans 
régent, des ducs ... enfin il fallait perdre ma tête ou la couvrir 
d’un turban. Je confiai ma perplexité à Lamira qui était mon 
domestique, mon interprète & que vous avez vu depuis en France 
avec Said Effendi’. Here I may interrupt Bonneval’s letter to 
point out that in probably June of 1742 Voltaire writes to 
Fawkener to say that he has just seen Said in Paris, that he has 
spoken with his interpreter Lamira, and drunk wine with his 
‘chapelain’”*. Bonneval’s letter continues however: ‘il [Saïd] 
m’amena un iman qui était plus instruit que les Turcs ne le sont 
d’ordinaire. Lamira me présenta à lui comme un cathécumène fort 
irrésolu. . . . Lamira m’ayant lu cet écrit me dit: ‘Mr le comte, ces 
Turcs ne sont pas si sots qu’on le dit à Vienne, à Rome & à Paris’. 
Je lui répondis que je sentais un mouvement de grâce turque 
intérieure”10?, 

Bonneval’s communication with Voltaire doesn’t end here, 
however. He goes on to include two poems in which he portrays 
his present life on the Bosphorus. In the first he speaks in the 
inevitable jargon of naufrage: 


Un grand courage, 
Que Minerve conduit 
Sort du naufrage 
Où le poltron périt. 
100 Best.265 1. 102 Best.2651. 
101 Best.2448. 
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The second poem bears citing at length because in it Bonneval so 
closely resembles his successor Candide. It may serve as a fitting 
conclusion to this chapter: 
J'ai su tirer de ma raison 
Cette sage leçon 
Qu’on est parjure 
Si Pon ne suit les lois 
De la nature, 
Jaloux de ses droits. 


Sur ce solide fondement 
Je vis joyeusement 
Sur le Bosphore; 
Provoquant mes désirs 
Pour croitre encore, 
S’il se peut, mes plaisirs. 


Le temps passé n’est plus pour nous, 
L'avenir est des fous. 
Sur le Bosphore; 
Je jouis du présent, 
Est bien pécore 
Qui n’en fait pas autant. 


A l’exemple d’Anacréon, 
Dont je suis la leçon, 
Sur le Bosphore, 
Souvent le verre en main, 
Jusqu’a l’aurore 
Je bois de fort bon vin. 
Les ris, les jeux et les amours 
M’accompagnent toujours 
Sur le Bosphore, 
Narguant les ennemis 
Du jus qu’adore 


Le peuple de Paris. 
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